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Who Is 


This Man? 


A Little Finger Print 
Gave Him Away 


“Red” O’Brien was a clever cracksman: 
Daring and resourceful, always playing 
the game single handed, he had eluded 
the police net for months, but at last he 
made a fatal slip. Like every other crimi- 
nal, he reckoned without the unexpected 
andthe unexpec ted in thiscase wasJohn 
Hartray, the noted finger print expert. 
The heavy steel safe in the offices of 
the Polk Manufacturing Company had 
been looted. The payroll $11,050 in 
gold and bills-- was gone. As soon as 7 
the loss was discovered, the cashier % 
telephoned immediately for Hartray. 4 
To the eyes of the casual observer ~ 
there was nota single clew. But for Har- 
trav itwasonlythe work of a few moments 
to find four tell-tale finger prints on the 
polished steel handle of the safe. 


The Closing Net 

The finger prints were carefully photo- 
graphed and taken to police headquarters, 
where it was found that they tallied ex- 
actly with those of the crafty “Red,” who 
had been finger printed under suspicion 
two years before. Immediately Hartray 
jumped intoa waiting taxicab,drove to his 
apartment, changed to workman’sc lothe 1S 
and started for a survey of the city’s 
underworld. Within twenty-four hours 
he had located his man and shortly after- 
ward had seen him safely lodged behind 
the bars. “Red” had been crafty but he 
had reckoned without the unexpected. 

Hartray spent only two days on the case 
but his reward was $300. How would you 
like to earn money like that? 
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CHAPTER I 
AN AFTI 


NCE more old Peter Podd 

started impulsively toward 

the stairs, and then thought 

better of it and returned to 
the tradesmen’s entrance. He stood be- 
fore the open door and looked out at 
the clean alley. They kept the alley 
as clean here as the avenue in front, 
for the servants used it going to and 
from the street. 

It was Sunday afternoon and almost 
three o’clock. Summer had come in 
Crowds were hurrying to the 
parks. The avenues and boulevards 
were thronged with automobiles. 
Couples of pedestrians went 
along the walks. Children played at 
the edges of green lawns. 

But old Peter Podd was not in the 
proper mood to enjoy the day. His 
scant hair was white, his face wa 
seamed and wrinkled and _ weather- 
beaten, his shoulders were stooped and 


RNOON OF! 


earnest. 


slowly 


ler almost forty of 
the fifty years he had lived, Peter Podd 
had been compelled to resort to hard 
labor to gain sustenance, and the strug- 
gle had left its marks upon him. 


his hands gnarled. 


Since it was Sunday, he had put on 
a clean shirt from force of habit, and 
a pair of neatly-patched trousers, and 
he even had his coat handy. but even 
the fact that he was “dressed up” did 
not work psycholegically to his 

tage. 

Now he stood back a short 
from the open door and looked int 
alley without seeing anything. 

Podd was living with his thought 
the moment, and not with his eyes. 
face grew stern, his lips moved. 

“Tt ain’t right!” he muttered thickly. 
“She ain’t got any right to do it. A 
man’s got his livin’ to make. I'll see 
her and tell her so. And I’ll ask her 
to change her mind and do the right 
If she don’t-—”’ 
and looked 


If he went up just 


thing. 
He turned 
stairs again, 


toward the 


one 
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short flight, he would be on the floor 
where Mrs. Madge Lennek had her ex- 
pensive apartment. If he knocked at 
the door, the maid would answer. 

Peter Podd liked the maid. She was 
about twenty-five, big and strong, and 
her eyes flashed in a way that said she 
could take care of herself. Marie 
Dolge had been with Mrs. Madge Len- 
nek almost a year, so she had said. 

The maid would come to the door, 
and Peter Podd, holding his janitor’s 
cap in his hand politely, would ask to 
see Mrs. Lennek. Perhaps she would 
refuse to see him. But, if she did con- 
descend to see him, Peter Podd would 
state his mind in this matter, make an 
effort to appeal to the woman’s sense 
of justice—if she possessed one—and 
do what he could to save himself. 

Once more he turned toward the 
stairs. This time he got as far as the 
second step, and there he _ stopped. 
Peter Podd, for all his years and his 
weakened body, would have offered 
fight immediately to any man who 
dared say he was afraid—and yet he 
was. 

Mrs. Madge Lennek, he confessed to 
himself, was one human being he 
dreaded to face at any time. It came 
to him now how caustic her tongue had 
been whenever he had been at work in 
her apartment. She always had treated 
him like the dirt beneath her feet. Well, 
Peter Podd knew that he did not 
amount to much. And yet he was a 
human being. But he. dared not face 
Mrs. Lennek now. 

Yet he realized that something must 
be done at once. If he allowed the 
thing to go unchallenged, the end would 
within a week. P Podd 
dreaded to contemplate that. He could 
not imagine what he would do. 

He went back to the door again, and 
stood leaning against the casement, 
staring out at the sunlit alley. A wren 
sang her song near him, but Peter Podd 
did not hear. Some servants from the 


eter 


come 


apartment house next door hurried 
through the alley toward the street and 
spoke to him as they passed, but Peter 
Podd did not answer. He did not know 
that they had passed and had spoken. 

A tragic look came into his weather- 
beaten face. The kind old man disap- 
peared, and in his stead was some sort 
of a fiend, such a fiend as injustice 
makes. Peter Podd began to breathe 
heavily. His eyes narrowed, and his 
hands were clenched. 

“It ain’t right!” he muttered again. 
“And it wouldn’t be any more than jus- 
tice if somethin’ was to happen to her! 
It ain’t right! She and her money!” 

He remained staring out at the sun- 
lit alley. Peter Podd was showing 
more emotion than he had shown for 
years. A long time before he had 
reached the conclusion that a man in 
his circumstances was a fool to show 
emotion, whether it was hate or en- 
thusiasm. Emotion never had got Peter 
Podd anything! 

He heard a voice behind him: 

“Trying to keep the sunshine out, or 
me in? You're blocking the door, Mr. 
Podd!” 

Peter Podd came to life quickly and 
whirled around. The grim expression 
in his face relaxed. A smile touched 
his thin lips for an instant. 

“Excuse me, Miss Dolge,” he said. 
I didn’t realize. I—I was thinkin’.” 
“You looked like you were ready to 
fight,” Marie Dolge told him. ‘‘What’s 
the trouble now ?” 

“Trouble enough!” 
Podd. “She—she 
some more for me!” 

“Mrs. Lennek?” 

“The same!” said Peter Podd. “Mrs. 
Lennek—your mistress! And by the 
looks of your own pretty face, she’s 
been raisin’ a rumpus of some sort with 
you.” 

“What’s the matter with my face?” 

“Tt looks rather pale,” Peter Podd 
declared. “That woman “i 


é 


Peter 
makin’ 


exclaimed 
has been 








Marie Dolge stepped closer, glanced 
back through the hall, and spoke in 
whispers. 

“She’s a regular fiend to-day, Mr. 
Podd,” the girl said. “She jumped on 
me about nothing at all. She wanted 
me to stay in, instead of taking my 
regular Sunday afternoon ofi—on a 
day like this, and me with a date and 
all. And not a bit of sense in it, either. 
[ told her that I wouldn’t. And she 
kept me busy, doing things there was 
no sense doing, until just a minute ago. 
No sense in it at all. She’s a fiend!” 

“And what do you think she’s done 
Peter Podd asked. “I’m an 
I've worked like a dog all my 
life, and six months ago I managed to 
get this janitor’s job. It’s downwright 
easy compared to the work I’d been 
And now I’m goin’ to lose it.” 
“Lose it?” the girl said. 


to me?” 
old man. 


“And all on account of her! She’s 
been pesterin’?’ me every day about 
somethin’. And now she’s told the 


iperintendent that I wasn’t courteous 


to her. I don’t know what lies she’s 
told!” 

“T’m sorry!” 
made me mad enough to 
choke scores of times, but I always held 
my tongue. And now I’m to be turned 
off. I don’t know where I can get an- 
ther job. Jobs ain’t easy for an old 

like me to find. And real hard 
work would kill me, so the doctor said. 
[ ain’t got money or folks——” 

“Oh, [I’m sorry!” 

“She’s the one ought to be sorry!” 
aid Peter Podd. ‘I never did her a 
wrong. She ain’t got any heart—curse 
her!’ 

“Mr. Podd! Don’t say that—don’t!” 

He turned and looked in wonder at 
face, which was suddenly 
vhite again. 

‘Never curse anybody like that!” she 
said. “Things will come out right.” 

“Not unless she'll tell the superinten- 
dent that she’ll overlook it this time, 


a 2% 
Jae o 


0 


man 


the girl’s 
git 
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miss. And I was thinkin’ of beggin’ 
her to do that. But you say she’s in a 
tantrum to-day.” 

“Don't ask her now!” Marie Dolge 
said. ‘You'll just make her that much 
worse, if you do.” 

“But 1f I don’t, I'll be discharged. 
The superintendent’s goin’ away das 
after to-morrow. If she don’t tell him 
it’s all right before then, he'll get an 
other man.” 

“You wait!’ the girl said. “You 
wait awhile and let her cool down,” 

“Maybe it would be best.” 

“Promise me that you'll wait.” 

“T’ll wait, miss,” Peter Podd replied 
“T’ll try to see her after she 
down.” 


cools 


“That’s right. You do that. And 
now I’ve got to hurry. It is three 
o'clock.” 

“Ju exactly three,” said Peter 


Podd, glancing at the clock on the cor 
ridor wall. 

“I’m going out with Benny Ranley, 
the chauffeur for the people next doo 
They’ve gone I’m to meet 
Benny downtown, and go for a ride.” 

“He’s a likable lad,” Peter Podd ad 
mitted. “If I was young and stron 
like Benny Rantey——” 

“Don’t 
she gets 
+} 


visiting. 


worry so much, Wait until 
over her spell of temper and 
ien go see her. ‘Tell her just how i 
is. You've got to keep your job, 
course. Me—I’m going to leave her 
flat as soon as | can get another place.” 

Marie Dolge stepped through the 
door and hurried aleng the alley toward 
the nearest street. Peter Podd looked 
after her. A fine girl, she was, but 
peculiar and times! 
Foreign blood in her, Peter Podd had 
decided long before. A girl who could 
take her own part with anybody! No 
a spineless old creature without any ag 
gression, like Podd! 

Marie Dolge was looking particularly 
well in a new white dress and white 
hat. She reached the street and hur- 


mysterious at 
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ried down it toward a car line. She 
boarded a trolley car and rode some 
distance, down into the heart of the 
city. When she left the car, she saw 
that it was twenty-five minutes after 
three. 

Hurrying into a corner drug store, 
Marie Dolge went into a_ telephone 
booth. Emerging some minutes later, 
she went to the soda fountain, ordered 
and engaged the soda dispenser in con- 
versation. He was a young man who 
had noticed Miss Dolge several times 
before and wished that he might be- 
come better acquainted with her. 

As she finished her drink, Benny 
Ranley came into the store from the 
street. A tall, broad-shouldered young 
fellow was Benny Ranley, not particu- 
larly good-looking, but with something 
attractive about him. He had a win- 
ning smile. 

“The only girl I ever knew who could 
be on time!” he said laughing. 

“And you are five minutes late,” she 
accused. “It is thirty-five minutes 
after three. You said three-thirty. You 
have kept me waiting.” 

“Blame the traftic cop who held me 
up at a corner,” Benny Ranley said, 
laughing again. ‘‘Let me pay for that 
soda now, and then we’ll hop into the 
car and drive out into the country, 
where there aren’t any traffic cops.” 

The young soda dispenser sighed as 
he watched them go out to the street. 
He decided to quit his present job and 
become a chauffeur. Now and then a 
chauffeur, it appeared, had a chance to 
take a girl riding and go out into the 
country where there were no traffic 
cops 


CHAPTER II. 


PECULIAR MESSAGES 


ENNY RANLEY 
some time guiding the big car 
through the heavy traffic. He did not 
have many opportunities to look at the 
young woman beside him, and conver 


was busy for 


sation was carried on in monosyllables, 
But finally he turned into a speedway, 
and after a time reached a country 
road, and left the city behind. And 
then he slackened speed and gave some 
attention to the girl at his side. 

“I’m sure glad you finally made a 
date with me,” said Benny Ranley. 
“I’ve been trying to get a date with 
you for more than three months. I'd 
just about decided that there wasn't 
any sense trying, and all at once you 
get kind and promise to meet me and 
take a ride. Got your heart melted 
at last, have I?” 

Marie Dolge turned toward him and 
smiled. 

“Don’t get mad if I say that you're 
looking tired,” Benny went on. “You 
sure are, girl. Been working too hard, 
or is it just the weather ?” 

“A little of both, I think. Do I look 
so bad?” 

“Your face looks rather pale. I hate 
to see a pretty girl like you feeling bad. 
It’s not natural.” 

“T don’t work at the pleasantest place 
in town,” said Marie. “I’m going to 
leave Mrs. Lennek as soon as I can get 
another good place. She’s not -human 
at times.” 

“Cranky °” 

“Yes. And she’s unfair, too. She 
tried to get me to give up this after- 
noon off, and there wasn’t a bit of sense 
in it. I told her that I had an engage- 
ment, and I just dressed and came 
away.” 

“And I’m sure glad that you did,” 
said Benny Ranley. ‘‘Now it is up to 
you, girl, what we do with the after- 
noon. 1 don’t have to be back until ten 
o'clock, to go to the depot.” 
“T must be Mari 
said. 

“All right. Where shall we go and 
what shall we do? I'll leave it to you.” 

“Tt-—-it won’t be much fun for you, 
Benny, but I’d rather just go to some 


back by seven,” 
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nice, shady place and rest. That’s the 
way I feel,” the girl said. 

“Suits me,” Ranley said. “I may 
mention that I have a lunch in the back 
of this boat. And I know a dandy 
shady place a few miles from here, 
right beside a creek.” 

“Take me there,” she said. “And 
don’t be mad if I don’t talk much. I’m 
not feeling any too well. I like to 
rest when I get a chance.” 

“You're my style, girl. Most girls 
would want to go to some amusement 
park and dance their heads off. Of 
course, I stand ready to take you some 
place like that, if you want to change 
your mind.” 

“You drive to that shady place,” she 
said. “I want to rest and forget Mrs. 
Lennek.” 


l 
I 


“Terror, is she? She doesn’t look 
il 

“Huh! You never can tell by a 
woman’s looks how she treats her ser- 
vants,” Marie declared. “You know 
old Peter Podd?” 

“Sure!” 

“She complained about him—and for 
nothing at all, I’m sure. And Peter 
Podd is going to lose his job. She’s not 
human sometimes, I tell you. I—I 
hate her!” 

“Poor old Podd!” Ranley exclaimed 

“I met him in the hall as I came 
away. He was thinking of asking her 
to tell the superintendent to let him 
stay. But I told him she was having 
a fit of temper and to stay away from 
her until she cooled off. I hope he 
did !” 

Benny Ranley drove on along the 
tree-bordered country road, intent upon 
reaching his destination, and Marie 
Dolge leaned back against the cushions 
and thought of Peter Podd. 

Podd had been undergoing a mental 
struggle. After Marie Dolge had gone 
down the alley, Podd had watched the 
rear stairs, and half a dozen times he 


had been on the verge of going up to 
the Lennek apartment and presenting 
his case. 

But he remembered what Marie 
Dolge had said. Still, he did not want 
to wait too long. Mrs. Lennek might 
have visitors—Podd might not get a 
chance to speak to her at all that day. 
He watched the clock on the wall, 
waited until half past three, and then 
approached the stairs again, gulped, 
and started up them. 

When he came to the top and started 
along the hall, he began to feel fear 
again. He hated to face Mrs. Lennek 
and make a request of her. Peter Podd 
was afraid that he weuld be repulsed 
with hard words, and he did not feel 
that he could endure hard words just 
at the moment. Poedd had endured 
about all that he could. 

Sut he went on slowly along the hall 
toward the door of the Lennek apa 
ment. He had to make the attempt, he 
told Perhaps, through 
good chance, he would catch Mrs. Le: 
nek in an amiable mood. 

It was about this time that 
Purden came strolling down the avent 
and turned in at the apartment house 
He did not use the elevator, but walked 
up the wide marble stairs in front, after 
nodding toward the clerk in the lobby 

Purden head of the 
stairs and started aleng the hall. 
came to the turning and saw 
Podd. Podd was just outside the door 
of the Lennek suite. 

Purden hurried on toward the 
and Peter Podd passed him with a nod 
of his head and went to the front of 
the hall, where he fussed around with 
some potted plants, opened a window, 
and in other ways made himself useful. 
He glanced back along the hall and saw 
that Madison Purden had disappeared. 

A tenant came from a suite and held 
Peter Podd in conversation, wishing to 
know how certain furniture could be 
moved. Peter Podd talked to the ten- 


himself. some 


Madi 


reached the 


1 


aoor,T, 
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ant for about ten minutes. Then he 
went back along the hall. 

He passed the door of the Lennek 
suite and continued toward the rear of 
the building. A short distance past the 
door, he happened to turn around. He 
saw Madison Purden come from the 
lennek suite and hurry toward the 
front. Purden’s face, Podd saw, was 
white, and the man evidently 
nervous. He carried his hat in his 
hand, and he did not put it on until he 
reached the top of the stairs. Peter 
Podd looked after him and curled his 
lips in a sneer, then went on down the 
back stairs. Mr. Purden, he observed, 
had called at three-thirty precisely, and 
had remained less than fifteen minutes. 

About three-thirty a scene was being 
enacted in the apartment of Mrs, 
Howard Crend in a building some four 
blocks away. 

Mrs. Howard Crend was artificial in 
every thought, word, and deed, a speci- 
men of the hothouse sort of woman. 
She liked to be thought ultrarefined, 
delicate, helpless, and managed to dem- 
onstrate to the knowing that she was 
quite a distance from true refinement 
indeed. 

At three-thirty she was pacing back 
and forth in the living room of her 
apartment, her face aflame, her hands 
doubled at her sides, breathing stertor- 
ously. Her husband was sprawled 
across the foot of a divan, puffing a 
cigarette and watching his wife. He 
was listening to her tirade, too, because 
he could not help himself. 

Mrs. Howard Crend was the sister 

f Mrs. Madge Lennek, who had been 
a widow for a little more than a year. 
She was three years the older and for- 
merly had dominated her younger sister 
to a great extent. But Madge had mar- 
ried Lennek, the millionaire shoe man, 
who had a hundred dollars where 
Crend had a cent, and that had changed 
things. 


While 


was 


Lennek was alive, his wife 





lorded it over her elder sister, and Mys. 
Crend felt that she should tolerate it. 
But when Lennek died, she attempted 
to become the domineering elder sister 
again and deluged Madge Lennek with 
advice, not all of which was good. 

But Madge Lennek had learned the 
lesson of independence and refused to 
allow her elder sister to manage her 
as she had before her marriage. Hence, 
there was a continual turmoil, almost 
a warfare. 

And on this Sunday afternoon she 
paced the floor in a state of excitement 
and anger, until her meek husband felt 
called upon to protest. 

“Quit it!” he advised. 
nervous wreck!” 

“T am a nervous wreck already,” his 
wife informed him. “Quit it, indeed! 
Stand idly by and let things go to the 
dogs, I suppose!” 

“T fail to see how you can better 
things,” Crend retorted. 

“Something must be done about it! 
Are you spineless? Haven’t you brains 
that can be put to some use?” 

“What can I do?” Crend asked. 

“Do you want Madison Purden for a 
brother-in-law ?” 

“Not if it can be avoided,” Crend ad- 
mitted. ‘Madison Purden isn’t quite 
my idea of a man. But what can | do 
about it? Can I go to Madge and de- 
mand that she cease receiving Purden? 
That would be the surest way of driv- 
ing her into the scoundrel’s arms—and 
her fortune with her.” 

“T am glad that you finally thought of 
the fortune,” his wife said with some 
sarcasm in her voice. “If Madge does 
not marry again, I shall inherit her 
money. If she marries Madison Pur- 
den, we'll not get a cent of it.” 

“Seems to me you’re shooting rather 
wild,” Crend observed. “Madge is a 
bit younger than you and is in excellent 
health. The chances are that she'll out- 
live you by ten years or more.” 

“Accidents may happen,” Mrs. Crend 


“You'll be a 














“A person never can 


reminded him, 
tell.” 

“That is true, of course. 
not anticipate any accident of a serious 


But I do 


nature happening to Madge. She is the 
sort that always dodges accidents.” 

“That man, Madison Purden, has in- 
fatuated her,’”’ Mrs. Crend declared. 
“He began to attract her before |-en- 
nek had been dead a month. He played 
on her sympathy. She'll not listen to 
me any more. I told her the truth 
about Madison Purden—that he’s a 
schemer and a scoundrel, and that de- 
cent men won’t have anything at all to 
do with him. And she told me to at- 
tend to my own business, that she was 
capable of picking her friends without 
any outside assistance. Outside assist- 
ance! Her own sister!” 

“If you ask me what to do, I say 
drop the whole thing,” Crend_ said. 
“Tgnore her little affair with Purden, or 
laugh at it. Kill it with ridicule. Let 
her get over it. Madge is a sensible 
woman, Purden will make some fool 
break that will show her just what kind 
of man he is. Leave it to Madge!” 

“She'll marry him—that’s what she'll 
do!” Mrs. Crend declared. “I’m a 
woman, and I can read the workings 
of another woman’s mind. Don’t you 
suppose that I can see how things are 
going? She'll marry him—and he'll 
run through her fortune. We'll not get 

cent of it.” 

“We haven't a 
Crend assured her. 
whole thing.” 

“She is my sister, and I want to save 
from any thoughts of the 


chance, anyway,” 
“T’d just drop the 


her, aside 
money.” 

“That is very noble of you,’ Crend 
replied sarcastically. 

Che telephone bell rang. the 
maid had gone out for the afternoon, 
Mrs. Crend answered the call herself. 
The anger was gone suddenly from her 
voice. She did not know who might 
be at the other end of the line. 
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“Hello!” she called. 

“Ts that you, Laura?” 

“Yes, Madge.” 

“] just called you up to—to say 
good-by.” 

‘“Good-by? Madge, what do you 
mean?” Mrs. Crend cried. 

“That’s all—good-by !” 

The receiver at the other end of the 
line was snapped into place. Mrs. 
Crend whirled toward her husband. 

‘Now, what do you make of that?” 
she asked, excited again. ‘That was 
Madge. She said she called up to say 
good-by.” 


“What?” Crend cried. 


“That’s all she said—and then she 
hung up. You—you don’t suppose 
she’s eloping with Madison Purden? 


That would be the last straw. Get your 
hat—we’re going right over there.” 
She rushed for her own hat. A little 
clock in the corner of the room chimed 
the half hour. Howard Crend glanced 
at it—half past three! 
A few moments later, 
Milton Garder, a suceessful man of 
fifty-five, sat in his library reading of 
an interesting case before the supreme 


Attorney 


court of the State. Attorney Garder 
handled but big things now, among 


others the fortune left by the late Mr. 


Lennek. A buzzer sounded, and At- 
torney Milton Garder put down the 
pamphlet he had been reading and 


reached for the telephone. 
“Hello!” he said. 


“Mr. Garder ?” 

‘Yes. That you, Mrs. Lennek?” 

“Mrs. Lennek—yes! I—I wish you 
would come to my apartment, Mr. 
Garder—at once.” 

“My dear lady! Is it something that 
cannot wait until to-morrow?” the 


torney asked. 
very important, Mr. Gar- 


It is a mat- 


‘““TIt—it is 
Ian Va- : . . 
der. Please come at once. 
ter of—oft life and death.” 

“My dear lady! What on earth— 

Attorney Milton Garder realized at 


” 
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that instant that he was talking into a 
dead telephone. He grunted his dis- 
gust and returned the receiver to the 
hook. There had been something tragic 
in the words that had come to him over 
the wire, and in the tone in which they 
had been spoken. Mrs. Lennek, the at- 
torney reflected, was not much given to 
tragic utterances. 

Attorney Garder punched a button 
that notified his chauffeur to get the 
car in front of the house as speedily as 
possible. He got up and hurried from 
the library toward the front of the 
house. From force of habit he glanced 
at his watch. 

lt“was three minutes after half past 
three. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


NOT SUICIDE. 


{t took Attorney Milton Garder about 

fifteen minutes to motor from his 
residence to the apartment house where 
Mrs. Madge Lennek had her expensive 
suite. On the way he fussed and fumed 
and told himself that it probably was 
nothing important at all, and that silly 
women who had been left fortunes 
were the bane of his existence. 

Mrs. Lennek probably had suddenly 
made up her mind to purchase a coun- 
try place, or something of the sort, and 
thought that the matter of funds, title, 
and deed transfer could not wait for 
twenty-four hours. Attorney Garder 
told himself that he would be sarcastic 
with the lady. 

The apartment house reached, Attor- 
ney Garder got out of the car and 
turned a patient face toward his patient 
chauffeur. These two men understood 
each other well. 

“Wait.” the attorney 
“How long, IT do not know. I am call- 
ing on a—er—a lady client. She says 
that it is a matter of life and death, so 
1 am of the opinion that I'll be at least 
ten or fifteen minutes.” 

The chauffeur, an old and valued em- 


ordered. 
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ployee, grinned, and Attorney Garder 
did not rebuke him for it. He turned 
his back, went up the steps, entered the 
apartment house, and stepped briskly 
up to the desk. 

“I presume that Mrs. Lennek is in?” 
he asked the clerk. “She telephoned 
me,” 

“T believe that she is, Mr. Garder, 
the clerk replied. “Mr. and Mrs. Crend 
went up a few minutes ago.” 

Attorney Garder refused the elevator 
and walked slowly up the wide marble 
stairs. So Mr. and Mrs. Howard Crend 
were calling, were they? Possibly that 
explained things, the attorney thought. 
Mrs. Lennek and her sister always were 
quarreling. There were times, Attor- 
ney Garder told himself, when he was 
ready oath never to handle 
another big estate. Members of the 
families always were quarreling, and he 
detested such things. 

Hie came to the top of the stairs and 
started along the hall. Mr. and Mrs, 
Howard Crend came suddenly around 
the nearest turn. They rushed toward 
im, excitement in their manner, horror 


to take an 


in their faces’ Garder stopped and 
vatched their approach in surprise. 
“Mr. Garder!” Mrs. Crend cried 


“Oh, Mr. Garder !” 

“What is it?” Attorney Garder de- 
manded, feeling a premonition that all 
Was not right. 

“My sister! 

“Dead!” Garder gasped. 

“Killed herself!” said Crend. 

“Great Attorney Garder 
exclaimed. ‘“\Why—what It can’t 
be possible!” 

“She telephoned us—such a peculiar 
message—and we hurried right 
here,” Mrs. Crend said. “And we 
found her——” 

“Try to be calm, Laura,” her hus- 
band advised. 


She—she is dead! 


heavens!” 





over 


“She telephoned me, too,” Garder 
said. “Killed herself? You saw her?” 
“She—she was dead when we are 

















rived,’ Mrs. Crend explained. “The 
hall door was unlocked and open for 
about half a foot or so. She did not 
answer us when we rang, and so we 
hurried inside. Oh, Mr. Garder! My 
poor sister !”’ 

~ Attorney Milton Garder was an ex- 
perienced and methodical man. He 
dealt with cold facts. After the first 
shock, violent death was nothing hor- 
rible to him. And now he glanced at 
these two, noticed the state they were 
in, and took charge of things. 

“Quiet!” he commanded. “Come!” 

His first instinct was to guard his 
client’s interests, though his client had 
ceased to exist, to make certain about 
the facts of the affair and prevent a 
scandal if possible. He hurried along 
the hall, and the Crends followed, but 
stopped at the hall door. Attorney 
Garder went inside the apartment. 

He passed through the lavishly-fur- 
nished living room and hurried to the 
door of the boudoir. It stood open. 
Attorney Garder looked inside and 
gasped. 

Mrs. Lennek’s body was stretched 
across a divan. She was dressed in a 
becoming afternoon gown. Attorney 
Garder could see her face from where 
he stood in the doorway; it showed 
that she had died in agony. 

On the floor beside the divan was a 
tumbler. Attorney Garder knelt and 
picked it up, examined it, sniffed at it, 
and then put it back exactly where it 
1 been. The tumbler, he saw, had 
contained milk. It also had contained 
poison, 

He stood up and glanced quickly 
around the room, Mrs. Lennek’s desk, 

hich stood in a corner against the 

ll, was in disorder. Everything else 
cemed to be as usual. 

Attorney Garder hurried back to the 
hall door and beckoned the Crends in- 
side, 

“This is an emergency where we 
must control our grief for a time,” he 


1 
af 
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said, “in order to bring our minds to 
bear on the problem and serve the best 
interests of all. The coroner and the 
police will have to be notified, of 
course. Sit down, please, and I'll tele 
phone down to the office.” 

The Crends sat down. Mrs. Crend 
began weeping softly. Her husband sat 
beside her, staring straight ahead, his 
face white and lines of horror in it. 
Attorney Garder was compelled to re- 
turn to the boudoir of tragedy to use 
the telephone on the desk there. He 
was careful to touch nothing else. 

Garder notified the clerk in the office 
below and then telephoned the coroner 
and police headquarters. And then he 
went back to the living room and sat 
down before the Crends. 

“This is indeed terrible,” he said. “I 
cannot understand it at all. I saw Mrs. 
Lennek yesterday morning en business 
—she called at my office downtown— 
and at that time she was looking into 
the future, making certain plans about 
some of her property. She certainly 
did not act like a person about to com- 
mit suicide.” 

“Something terrible must have hap- 
pened,” Mrs. Crend replied. “Her 
telephone message to me was very pr 
culiar. She—she said that she had 
called up just to say good-by, and that 
was all. I—I was rather afraid that 
she was going to elope with a certain 
man. I wanted to prevent that, so we 
hurried right over. I didn’t suppose, 
when she said good-by——” 

“Calm yourself, Laura,” her husband 
begged. 

“Let us all be calm,” said Attorney 
Garder. ‘‘We’ll get at the bottom of it 
when the coroner and police arrive.” 

“The scandal!” Mrs. Crend said. 
“Ts there no way ; 

“My dear lady, I am handling the 
Lennek estate,” Attorney Garder said. 
“TI knew the late Mr, Lennek well and 
admired him greatly. You may be sure 


t 


hat I'll do everything possible for the 





+ 
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But in a case like this there are 

formalities that must be ob- 
served. Let us hope that nothing—er 
—highly unusual is uncovered. Let us 
keep quiet and wait until the officials 
arrive.” 

The superintendent of the apartment 
house arrived at that moment. He 
seemed glad to find a man like Atiorney 
Garder in charge of matters. He knew 
that Garder was a man of broad ex- 
perience, and that there would be as 
little fuss as possible. A first-class 
apartment house or hotel does not like 


best. 
certain 


io advertise its tragedies. 

The superintendent hurried down the 
stairs again, to lay in wait for the cor- 
oner and police and get them into the 
apartment without attracting too much 
attention. They arrived within a few 
minutes, Attorney Garder’s telephone 
messages having had that effect 

\ttorney Garder knew the assistant 

He had 
a reputation as a physician, also. He 
entered the began his 
work, while Garder returned to the liv- 
ing room and continued an intermittent 


coroner who answered the call. 


boudoir and 


conversation with the Crends. 


Then the representative of the police 
arrived. He was Detective Sam Frake, 
a member of the homicide squad known 
for his excellent work in unraveling 
mysteries. He, too, knew Attorney 
Garder. He asked a few questions, 
glanced at the Crends, and then went 
into the boudoir after the coroner’s as- 
sistant. 

“This * is terrible—terrible!” Mrs. 
Crend was moaning. “If there is any- 
thing that can be done——” 

“Nothing for the moment, my dear 
lady,” said Attorney Garder. “We 
must wait until this preliminary inves- 
tigation is at an end. If the coroner de- 
cides that it is a case of suicide, they 
may look around for the motive, of 
course. And what the motive can be 
is more than I can think.” 

“It must be something of which 


know nothing,” Crend replied. “I saw 
her a couple of days ago, and she did 
not seem despondent at all then.” 

“And she certainly was not despon- 
dent when I saw her yesterday,” Attor- 
ney Garder declared. ‘She made an- 
other engagement with me, for day 
after to-morrow. She had decided to 
sell her property while the 
market was high.” 

Then there was silence for a time, 
save for Mrs. Crend’s light sobs, and 
ly even ceased. Attorney 
Garder got up and walked to a window, 
and stood looking down at the busy 
street. After a time Detective Sam 
Frake and the coroner’s assistant came 
from the beudoir. Attorney Garder 
turned and looked at them, his brows 
raised in question. 

‘“ Poison—instant 
assistant said. 

\ttorney Garder shuddered. “Poor 
lady!” he said. “Anything else?” 

“Detective rake will handle the rest 
said the coroner’s 


some of 


final those 


death,” the cor- 


oner’s 


for the time being,” 
assistant. 


Garder glanced him quickly. To 
1 a4 - ® 1 ° 

the attorney, it seemed that there was 
tone that gave 
come. 


something in the doctor’s 
a hint of trouble to 

Detective Sam Frake had been stand- 
ing in the doorway listlessly, but now 
he stepped forward rapidly and 
down in the chair Garder recently had 
vacated. 

“Who 
asked. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Howard Crend,” 
Garder replied. “Mrs. Crend is Mrs. 
Lennek’s elder sister.” 

“They found the body?” 

“They have told me so—yes.” 

“Before you came, Mr. Garder?” 

“Yes. I walked up the front stairs, 
and as I started down the hall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Crend came around the turn and 
told me of the tragedy.” 

“T see. You were making 
call, Mr. Garder ?” 


re these persons?” Frake 
are€ nese erson rake 


a formal 
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“No,” said the attorney. “1 received 
a peculiar telephone message from 
Mrs. Lennek. She seemed excited 
about something and asked me to come 
to her at once, said it was something 
that could not wait, a matter of life 
and death.” 

“Um! Detective Frake grunted. 
“What time did she telephone you, Mr. 
Garder ?” 

“Not more than two minutes after 
half past three. I remember glancing 
at my watch as I hurried out to the 
car.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Absolutely,” said the attorney. 

“And you were making an unusual 
call?” Frake asked, turning toward the 
Crends. 

“We received a telephone message 
also,” Mrs. Crend said. “It was from 
Madge—that was my sister’s name. 
She talked very peculiarly. She—she 
said that she had just called me up to 
say good-by, and then she rang off.” 

“What did you think ?” 

“I—I didn’t know. We came right 
over, because it was so peculiar.” 

“Did you think she meant that she 
was going to kill herself?” 

“No. We never thought of such a 
thing,” Mrs. Crend replied. 

“Thought she was going 
journey ?”’ 

Mrs. Crend hesitated. “I suppose it 
would be better to tell you the truth,” 
she said. 

“It'll save time,” said Frake. 
get at it somehow, anyway.” 

“Well, my sister has been receiving 
the attentions of a certain man, of 
whom my husband and I do not ap- 
said Mrs. Crend. “I thought 
her message meant that she was going 
to elope with him. So we hurried 
right over to make an effort to stop 


her 


on a 


“I'd 


m ” 
prove, 


“Um!” Frake grunted. “Who is the 
nan?” 


“Madison Purden.” 


“I know of him,” said Detective 
Frake. “So you did not approve of 
him?” 

“No, we did not,” 
plied. 

“What time did yeu receive that tele- 
phone message?” 

“At three-thirty. I remember that 
distinctly,” said Crend, speaking for the 
first time since the detective had started 
asking his questions. 

“Then we are to suppose that Mrs. 
Lennek telephoned both you and Mr. 
Garder about three-thirty ?” 

“IT suppose so,” Crend replied. “If 
she contemplated taking her own life, 
we are the ones she would telephone, 
if she telephoned to anybody. We were 
her only living relatives, and Mr. Gar- 
der is attending to her estate.” 

“T see,” said Sam Frake. He walked 
across the room to the window, then 
turned and looked them over. ‘For the 
first five minutes or so,” he added, “it 
looked to me like an ordinary case of 
a high-strung woman taking her own 
life in a moment of despondency. It is 
often done—money matters, a lovers’ 
quarrel, something like that. Then the 
coroner’s assistant made his report to 
me, and we compared notes and began 
to look around a bit.” 

“What do you mean, Frake?” Attor- 
ney Garder asked. 

“Tn the first place, you are sure about 
those telephone calls being at three- 
thirty?” 

"Yes, 
der said. 

“Absolutely,” Crend supplemented. 

“And it was about forty-five minutes 
after three when you came in here with 
your wife, Mr. Crend, and found Mrs. 
Lennek dead ?” 

“Ves,” Crend replied. 

“Then the natural assumption would 
be that her death occurred between 
three-thirty-three and three-forty-five,” 
Detective Frake said. 
eral puzzling things in connection with 


Mrs. Crend re- 


within a minute or two,” Gar- 


“There are sev- 
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this case, which I'll take up immedi- 
ately.” 

“Oh, I do hope that any scandal can 
be avoided!” Laura Crend cried. “If 
the poor girl did kill herself because of 
an unfortunate love affair, or something 
like that, it would be far better to hush 
up the matter as much as possible.”’ 





“Pardon me,” said Detective Sam 
Frake, “but this affair seems to be 
rather serious and complicated. And 


1 am afraid that it is going to call for 
a careful and complete investigation. 
In the opinion of the doctor and my- 
self, Mrs. Lennek did not take her own 
life. She was murdered!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE MAID’S STORY. 
DETECTIVE SAM FRAKE worked 
in unusual ways at times, but he 
generally managed to get results by the 
application of common sense to the 


acts unearthed. 


In the present instance he compelled 


the superitendent of the apartment 


house set aside for his use a small, 
vacant apartment on the same floor, 
and to this he conducted Attorney Gar 


and Mrs. Crend. Others 


them 


der and Mr. 
would 
nounced, and then the affair would be 
and he hoped with 


join later, Frake an 
investigated quickly, 
succes 

He said nothing 
that it 
suicide, and he refused to answer 
the time being. Detective 
‘rake wanted these people to think of 
th affair until their minds 
rated with it. He wanted to pick up a 
few odds and ends of information, too. 
dinner 
from the café in the 
basement of the building, but the 
Crends and Attorney Garder seemed to 
have little appetite. About 


more after the an 


nouncement was murder rather 
than 
ions for 


ques 


satu- 


were 


rake ordered served in the 


vacant apartment 


seven 


o’clock Marie Dolge returned from her 
automobile trip 


with Benny Ranley, 
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was told of Mrs. Lennek’s death, and 
escorted to the apartment where the 
others were waiting. She sat in a cor- 
ner, snuffling, apparently frightened 
and out of place. 

Benny Ranley had been allowed to go 
about his business, with orders to re- 
turn in case I'rake wanted to question 
him. Peter Podd was questioned and 
sent to the apartment also, where he 
sat in a corner and tried not to notice 
the sniffs of Mrs. Howard Crend. 

A little after seven o’cleck, Mr 
Madison Purden was ushered into the 
apartment. rake had asked _head- 
quarters to pick him up, and head- 
quarters done se. Purden’s en- 
trance was a signal fer the Crends to 
exhibit their displeasure of him. But 
Purden, seemingly bewildered, only sat 
down near one of the windews and pre- 
tended not to notice the hostility his 
presence aroused. 

Thus Detective kept them 
waiting for a time, while he held a 
whispered conversation in the hall out- 
side with the Another and a 
closer investigation had been made in 
the room of tragedy, and the body was 
to be removed. A _ finger-print man 
from headquarters had taken the prints 

[ waited in the vacant 
Some of them had 
frightened a little; in their minds they 


had 


rake 


doctor. 


1 1 
ot those who 


1 
apartment, peen 


coupled finger prints with guilt. The 
finger-print man now was working in 
the boudoir, and Detective Sam Frake 
was waiting for his repert. 

“You've got a tough proposition, 


rake,” the coroner’s assistant said. 

“I know it,” Sam Frake replied 
“But I’m working on their nerves, and 
that will help bring out the truth. I’m 
keeping all of them in that room. They 
are persons in different planes of so- 
and all of them are uncomfort- 
able. They are in an atmosphere of 
crime and mystery. We've got a high- 
brow in the department who would talk 
about psychology—but I call it 


ciety, 
l 


qa lot 

















making ‘em nervous and getting their 
goats. I may be able, when I start, to 
jar loose some real information.” 

“Tt’s a wild guess at best,” the doctor 
aid. 

“Well, we both guessed wild, then. 
[here was the glass that had contained 
milk and poison. You decided that it 
was all a fake, that the poison had been 
administered in another manner. In 
that case somebody faked the suicide, 
of course. If we are wrong, it means 
that Mrs. Lennek really did drink the 
poison in the milk. But the time ele- 
ment, and other things, lead us to be- 
lieve otherwise. We’ll see how it works 
out.” 

The finger-print man came from the 
boudoir and reported. Detective Sam 
Frake grunted meaningly when he re- 
ceived the report and looked up at the 
physician. 

“You can go ahead and remove the 
body now,” he said. “T’ll begin my little 
inquisition.” 

Detective Frake went down the hall 
toward the apartment. where the others 
awaited him, The finger-print man, his 
work done for the time being, was 
pressed into service to aid Frake. He 
remained in the hall, just outside the 
main door of the apartment, ready to 
run errands, and to see that Sam Frake 
was not disturbed. 

Frake made sure that the shades 
were drawn at all the windows, and 
then he turned on all the lights in the 
big room. He sat down on a chair so 
that he could see all of them. They 
watched him nervously. 

“Now I am going to ask a multitude 
of questions,” Sam Frake said. ‘We 
are going to try to get to the bottom of 
this thing as quickly as possible. Kindly 
pay attention to my instructions. T am 
going to question all of you, and while 
! am questioning one person I do not 
want any of the others to speak a 
word.” 

“But——” Mrs. Crend began. 
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“Please, not a word!” said Detective 
Frake. “Leave the questioning to me. 
No matter what one person may say, | 
don’t want any other person to contra- 
dict or protest. They can utter their 
protests and contradictions when it 
comes their turn. That is fully under- 
stood ?” 

He waited until all of them had 
nodded assent. ‘Then he placed an- 
other chair directly in front of him 
and beneath a light, not more than six 
feet away. 

“Sit here, Miss Delge,” he said. 

‘Marie Dolge acted a bit nervous 
about it. She felt uncomfortable in the 
presence of Mrs. Crend, who glared at 
her and impressed upon the girl’s mind 
the fact that she was a servant. But 
the maid took the chair Detective Sam 
Frake designated, and looked up at him. 
Save that she was twisting her fingers, 
she betrayed no nervousness or emotion 
now. 

“You were 
Frake asked. 

“yes, si, 

“How long have you worked 
her?” 

“Almost a year, sir. 

“Um! Long enough to become well 
acquainted with her habits, then, I sup- 


Mrs. Lennek’s maid?” 


for 


” 


pose. Was she a good mistress?” 
“She paid well, sir,” said Marie 
Dolge. 


“With all respect to the dead, we 
must have the actual facts,” Frake said 
meaningly. 

“She—she was difficult at times, sir.’ 

“Just so. In what way?” 

“She was—well, cranky. I came to 
her soon after her husband died. I 
suppose his death made her that way, 
sir. She would have fits of despon- 
dency. Sometimes she would have an 
awful temper, and at other times she 
would cry.” 

“How did she act to-day?” 

“She did not seem to feel very well 
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when she got up this morning, sir. 
—she was in a temper.” 

“In a temper, was she?’ 

“Yes, sir. She wanted me to stay in, 
but I told her that it was my Sunday 
afternoon off, and that I had an—an 
engagement. I just went ahead with 
my work, and got ready and left at the 
usual time.” 

“I see. 
her?” 

“About five minutes of three, I be- 
jieve. It was my right to leave at two- 
thirty, but she kept me busy, and I had 
to dress. So I was a little late.” 

“Then you left her about five min- 
utes of three? She was all right then?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

“Did she use the telephone between 
the time she got up and the time you 
left?” 

“T do not know, sir. She could have 
used it while I was in the kitchen 
ing the work. The telephone is in her 





She 


What time did you leave 


do- 


boudoir, sir, and the door often was 
kept closed.” 
“Um!” Sam Frake gtunted. “Did 


vou do anything for her just before you 
left?” 

“T helped her to 
an hour before I left. 
her milk ready.” 


dress, sir, about half 
And then I got 


“What’s this about milk?” 

“NIrs. Lennek took some medicine, 
sir, in ice-cold milk. A tablet of some- 
thing. I think that it was for her 


nerves. Just before I left she asked 
me to get the milk.” 

“And you got it?” 

“Yes, sir. I filled a glass and took 
t to the boudoir.” 

“Did she drink it?” 

“Not then, sir. She was sitting at 
her desk writing, I think. J put the 
milk on the end of the desk. Then I 
went I supposed she would dis- 
solve the tablet in it and drink it right 
away, as she always did. I’ve heard 
her say that she did not like milk unless 
it wa 


1 


out. 


ice c¢ Id.” 
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“Where did you get that milk?” 

“From a bottle in the refrigerator, 
sir. 

“Opened a fresh bottle?” 

oes, sit.” 

“Use all of it?” Frake asked. 

“About half of it, sir. The bottle is 
still there, I suppose—to the right on 
the top shelf.” 

Detective ‘rake went to the door and 
whispered to the finger-print man, and 
then returned to his chair. 

“Now, Miss Dolge,” he said, “was 
Mrs. Lennek acting as usual this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes, sir. Except that she seemed to 
be a bit nervous, sir, and in a temper.” 


“Do yeu happen to know what 
caused her to be in a temper?” 
“No, sir,” said Marie Dolge. “She 


was that way when she got up, sir.” 

“Anything unusual happen last night, 
as far as you know?” 

“No, sir.” 

“All said Detective TF rake. 
“So you got the glass of milk for her. 
And then what did vou do?” 

‘Then I went out.” 

“How °?” 

“Down the 

“See anybody?” Frake asked 

“IT saw Peter Podd, the janitor,” 
Marie Dolge answered. “He 
standing in the doorway.” 

“Talk to him?” 

“Ves, sir. Peter Podd was all fussed 
up, sir. He said that Mrs. Lennek had 
complained to the superintendent about 
him, and that he was going to lose his 
place. He said that it wasn’t fair, sir, 
that he had done nothing to cause the 
complaint.” 

“What else?” Frake asked. 

“Fle told me, sir, that he was going 
to ask her to tell the superintendent it 
was all right this time. Mr. Podd was 
worried about it, sir. He said he was 
an old man, and he didn’t know what 
he’d do if he lost the job.” 

“Give him any advice?” 


4.4 9 
righ 
night, 


rear stairs, sir.” 


was 




















I told him that Mrs. Len- 


“Yes, sir. 
nek was in a tantrum, and that he’d 
better not speak to her about it until 
she had cooled down a bit.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He said that he would wait a bit, 


” 


sir. 

“Then you left the building?” Frake 
asked. 

"Yea, sit,” 

“What time was it then?” 

“Three o’clock, sir. Mr. Podd and I 
noticed the time. There is a clock on 
the wall in the rear entrance. I re- 
marked that I had to hurry.” 

“All right. Where did you go?” 

“T took a car and went downtown, 
sir, to keep an engagement.” 

“Tell me all about it,” urged Frake. 

Marie Dolge mentioned the drug 
“T went in there and telephoned 
a girl friend, and told her that I could 
not go to the park with her, because 
I was going riding with Mr. Ranley. 
Then I bought a soda and waited until 
Mr. Ranley came.” 

“Sure about the time ?” 

“Yes, sir,” the maid said. “The soda 
clerk can tell you that. When Mr. 
Ranley arrived, it was three-thirty-five 
I told him that he was five minutes late, 
and he blamed the traffic cop for it.” 

Frake made notes to get the 
clerk’s evidence, and ta check the three- 


store 


soda 


thirty telephone call from the drug 
store. 

“Then what?” he asked. 

‘Then I went riding with Mr. Ran- 


We went out into the country 
It was a few 


ley, sir. 
and spent the afternoon. 
minutes of seven when I got back.” 

“Very well! So you left Mrs. Len- 
nek’s apartment about five minutes of 
three, spoke to Mr. Podd downstairs 
about three o’clock, was in that drug 
telephoning about three-thirty, 
met Mr. Ranley there at three-thirty- 
five, spent the afternoon with him and 
returned here at seven?” 

~“¥e, an,” 

2B—ps 


store 
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“When you left everything seemed 
to be as usual?” 

“Yes, sir. Except that she was in a 
tantrum, as | have said.” 

“TY mean her boudoir. 
—er—mussed up, or 
that ?” 

*No, sir.” 

“What was she doing when you last 
saw her?” 

“She was at her desk, sir, and I be- 
lieve that she was writing. I scarcely 
noticed, sir. I put the milk there and 
hurried away. I was a bit afraid that 
she would begin on me again to remain 
at home.” 

\ny special reason why you should 
have done so?” 

: No, os a 

“She didn’t complain of being ill, and 
you to remain on that ac- 


Nothing 
anything 


was 
like 


wanting 
count ?” 
“No, sir.” 
“Do vou know whether she expected 
any callers during the afternoon?” 
“Not that I know of, sir,” said the 
girl. 


g 

Detective Frake turned toward 
Peter Podd. 

“Mr. Podd,” he said, 
heard how Miss Dolge has 
me. Were her answers, in so far as they 
concern you, substantially correct? She 


held that conversation with you at the 


“you have 
answered 


rear entrance?” 
“She did, sir,” said Peter Podd. 
“And it was at three o’clock ?” 
“Yes, sir. I looked at the clock, and 
the time was between us. 
The young lady said she would have to 


mentioned 


hurry, or she’d be late for her engage- 
ment. She said it was with Benny 


Ranley, and I told her he was a likable 
lad.” 

“And she went out the alley toward 
the street?” 

“Ves, a: 

“Now are you sure, Podd, that she 
could not have returned within the next 
half hour ?” 
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“If she did, sir, she never came in 
the servants’ entrance,” Podd declared. 
“T was right there until three-thirty.” 

“Very well. She could not have re- 
turned and spent many minutes in the 
building and yet reached that drug store 
downtown by three-twenty-five, of 
course,” said Detective Frake. . “Miss 
Dolge, I believe that I am through with 
you for the time being. Thank you for 
answering my questions so well. Kindly 
return to the chair in the corner and 
wait until I have finished the investi- 
gation.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Marie Dolge. 

She got up and walked across the 
room to the chair she had occupied be- 
fore. Her face was drawn and her lips 
trembled slightly. Detective Sam Frake 
watched her until she had seated her- 
self. Then he glanced at the others. 

“Attorney Garder, I’d like to ques- 
tion you next, if you please,”’ Detective 
Frake said. 

“Certainly!” replied the attorney. He 
got up and walked across the room and 
took the chair beneath the light. 





CHAPTER V. 


GATHERING FACTS. 


HE attorney bore the close scrutiny 
of Detective Frake very well in- 
deed. But that was no more than could 
have been expected. Garder was not 
suspected of having caused Mrs. Len- 
nek’s death. And, moreover, he was a 
man of full experience, a frequent wit- 
ness before a court, a man not to be 
disconcerted by a few questions asked 
by a police detective. 
“Mr. Garder, you have been handling 


Mrs. Lennek’s legal affairs?” Frake 
asked. 

“Yes. I was Mr. Lennek’s attorney 
and have been handling his estate.” 

“When did you see Mrs. Lennek 
last?” 

“Yesterday. She called at my office.” 


“Did she seem despondent at all ?’ 
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“On the contrary,” Attorney Garder 
replied. “She was considering selling 
some parcels of property and investing 
the money in another manner. She was 
to call at the office again in a week or 
so.” 

“That was the last time you saw her 
alive?” 

“Yes,” Garder said. 

“Now, you say that you received a 
telephone message from her this after- 
noon?” 

“TI did. I was reading in my library. 
The telephone rang, and I answered 
the call myself.” 

“What was said, Mr. Garder?” 

“She urged me to come to her apart- 
ment immediately. She said that it was 
a matter of life and death. Then she 
hung up before I could ask her a ques- 
tion. So I came at once.” 

“What time was the call?” 

“A minute or two after half past 
three. I glanced at my watch as I was 
going through my front hall.” 

Detective Sam Frake looked up at 
the ceiling and seemed to be thinking 
deeply. Presently he looked straight at 
Attorney Garder once more. 

“Mr. Garder, do you know of any- 
thing that might have led Mrs. Lennek 
to kill herself?” he asked. 

“I certainly do not. So far as I 
know she was a contented woman. Of 
course, I saw little of her except in a 
business way. What her social life 
was, I cannot say. She certainly was 
well supplied with funds.” 

“You say that you came immediately 
to this building?” 

“ea. 

“So you came right up?” 

“T did. I started along the hall, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Crend came around the 
turn and ran into me. They gave me 
the news of the tragedy.” 

“And then?” Frake questioned. 

“T went into Mrs. Lennek’s apart- 
ment. She was on her divan in the 
boudoir, dead. I telephoned the cor- 




















oner’s office and the police, and waited 
here unti' you came.” 

“Very good,” Detective Frake said. 
“Did you touch anything in the bou- 
doir?” 

“Nothing but the glass tumbler. It 
was on the floor. I picked it up, looked 
at it and sniffed at it, and put it back 
as it had been before.” 

“T understand. Now, Mr. Garder, 
have you in your charge a will made by 
Mrs. Lennek ?”’ 

“Yes. I urged her to make one soon 
after her husband’s death, and she did 
so.” 

“Do you care, for the sake of simpli- 
fying matters, to tell me the provisions 
of the will?” 

“T can see no reason for not doing 
so. And I imagine that the beneficiary 
knows its provisions already.” 

“What are they?” 

“All property is left to Mrs. Lennek’s 
sister, Mrs. Howard Crend.” 

“So Mrs. Crend is to benefit by the 
death ?” 

“To a large extent,” said Garder. 
“Mrs. Lennek’s estate is worth more 
than a million dollars, possibly a mil- 
lion and a half if care is used.” 

Some of those in the room gasped. 
Mrs. Crend’s face went white for an in- 
stant and then red. Her husband 
seemed to be stunned. 

Detective Sam Frake looked at the 
ceiling again and then back at the at- 
torr ey. 

“You’re sure it was Mrs. Lennek 
who called you over the telephone at 
half past three?” he asked. 

“Why, yes! I know her voice, and 
she said that she was Mrs. Lennek. 
Otherwise, I’d not have left my library 
and come over here in such a hurry.” 

“What did you think when she said 
that it was a matter of life and death?” 

“T thought that something had come 
up that worried her, and that she was 
exaggerating greatly, of course.” 
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“You know nothing that might throw 
light on this case?” 

“Not a thing,” said Mr. Garder. “I 
know of no reason why she should take 
her own fife, and no reason why any 
one should kill her.” 

“That will do, Mr. Garder, thank 
you,” Detective Frake said. “You may 
return to your chair. If you wish to 
return home, you may do that. You 
are not under suspicion, of course.” 

“Unless you object, I’d like to re- 
main,” Garder said. “I was her attor- 
ney, and, if there are any develop- 
ments——” 

“T understand. 
course.” 

Sam Frake consulted the ceiling of 
{the room again. Then he beckoned 
Mrs. Howard Crend to take the chair 
beneath the light. She was nervous be- 
neath the detective’s scrutiny, but then 
the dead woman had been her sister, of 
and she was shaken by the 
tragic death. 

“When did you see your sister alive 
last?” Frake asked. 

“Day before yesterday. We were to 
a matinée together,” Mrs. Crend re- 
plied. 

“She seemed to be all right then?” 

“She was in good health and spirits, 
if that is what you mean. In too good 
spirits, in fact.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Frake 
asked. 

“She was like a silly schoolgirl. 
was in love with a man. I tried to tell 
her that she would be foolish to marry 
again at all, especially to the man with 
whom she was infatuated.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“She refused to listen to me,” Laura 
Crend replied. 

“She telephoned you to-day ?” 

“At half past three, as I told you.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“She said that she had just called up 
to tell me good-by,” Mrs. Crend re- 
plied. “TI tried to ask her she 


You may remain, of 


course, 


She 


what 
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meant, and she rang off. I was afraid 
she meant an elopement, and my _ hus- 
band and I hurried over here at once.” 
“What then?” 
“The front door of her suite 
standing open about half a foot,” Mrs. 
Crend went on. ‘We rang, and nobody 





was 


came. We thought it was peculiar, and 
sO we went inside. And—and there we 
found her——”’ 


“What did you do?” Frake asked. 

“We were horror-stricken, of course. 
I—I scarcely can remember.” 

“Did you rush right out of the room 
again and meet Mr. Garder, or did you 
remain in the boudoir?” 

‘We came right out. We met Mr. 
Garder at the turning in the hall, as he 
aid,” 

Detective Sam Frake cleared his 
throat and sat forward suddenly, alert 
for the first time since he had begun his 
questioning. 

“Mrs. Crend,” he said, “are you sure 
that you did not remain in that apart- 
ment at least ten minutes before leaving 
it and meeting Mr. Garder ?” 

“T—I scarcely think so,” she replied, 
a bit confused. 

“The clerk, Mrs, Crend, has assured 
me that you and your husband went 
up to Mrs. Lennek’s apartment at least 
ten minutes before Mr. Garder arrived. 
He told Mr. Garder that you were up 
there.” 

“It—it didn’t seem that long,” Mrs. 
Crend said. 

“You found your sister dead?” 

"Tes." 

“Did you take any steps to make sure 
that she was dead?” Frake asked. 

“No. One glance was enough. The 
expression on her face, her open and 
glazed eyes——” 

“So you did not touch her?” 

“No, sir. I—I was too shocked.” 

“You cannot tell me, then, whether 
she had just passed away, or whether 
she had been dead for some time?” 

bail fs aad 
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“Did you touch anything in the boue 
doir?” 

“Nothing. My husband led me out 
of the room into the living room im- 
mediately.” 

“How long has it 
were in the boudoir, 


been since you 
before this last 


visit °” 

“Possibly a week,” Mrs. Crend re- 
plied. 

“Sure of that?” 

“Yes.” 


“Mrs. Crend,” said Detective Frake, 
“T have ascertained that the furniture 
polisher connected with this apartment 
house was working in Mrs. Lennek’s 
rooms yesterday—Saturday. I learned 
that from the maid, from the superin- 
tendent, and from the polisher himself. 
He polished that desk in the corner of 
the boudoir, for instance. You say that 
you have not been in there for a week 
or so. Then how does it happen, Mrs. 
Crend, that your finger prints are on the 
polished surface of the desk?” 

‘What are you saying?” she cried. 

“Merely pointing out an—er—an 
error in your answers,” Detective Sam 
Frake said. “I had the finger-print 
expert take prints of all of you a short 
time ago. They have been compared 
with prints found in the boudoir. For 
instance, the glass tumbler shows prints 
made by Mrs. Lennek, her maid, and 
Mr. Garder. The maid says she han- 
dled the glass, and Mr. Garder told us 
that he picked it up.” 

“But——” 

“And your finger prints, Mrs. Crend, 
are on the polished surface of that desk. 
Fortunately it took prints very well in- 
deed. Those prints, Mrs. Crend, were 
made by you since the polisher handled 
that piece of furniture Saturday after- 
noon—within twenty-four hours. Yet 
you say you did not touch the desk to- 
day, and that you had not been in the 
boudoir for possibly a week before.” 

“What are you trying to do?” How- 
ard Crend cried suddenly, springing to 




















his feet. “Are you accusing my wife 
of killing her sister?” 

“Sit down!” Frake commanded. “I 
am merely showing you that I want the 
truth, the whole truth, and that you can 
easily be caught in a lie.” 

“There must be some mistake-——— 
Mrs. Crend began. 

“There is no mistake about those fin- 
ger prints,’ Detective Frake told her. 
“You were in your sister’s apartment 
ten or fifteen minutes, Mrs. Crend, be- 
fore you came out again and ran into 
Mr. Garder. To speak brutally, you 
had ample time to kill your sister. You 
might have been running away when 
you stumbled into Mr. Garder. No- 
body touched the body until the cor- 
ner’s man came, so we do not know 
whether the crime had been done within 


” 


a few minutes.” 

“You-—’” Crend began again. 
Detective Frake com- 
manded. “Now, Mrs. Crend, you are 
Telling a lie to me 
h got you much, has it? Mrs. 
Lennek died from poison. But the doc- 
tor and I have reason to believe that 
she did not drink it—that she was 
forced to swallow it. There are marks 
on her throat, her chin—finger marks. 
They show that she was roughly han- 
dled. You could have slain her, Mrs. 
Crend -” 

“My sister? Why should I do such 
a thing?’ the woman cried. 

“Motive? One of the greatest. By 
your sister’s death you come into a mil- 
lion or a million and a half, according 
to what Mr. Garder has told me.” 

“You think that I——” 

“A million or more, simply by remov- 
ing one human being,” Frake said, in- 
terrupting her. “And there is another 
angle, of course. You were afraid, you 
admit, that your sister might marry a 
certain man. In that case you would 
cease to be her heiress, of course. By 
removing her before the marriage could 
take place is 


“Silence,” 


ina bad position. 


asn’t 
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“Beast! Beast!” Mrs. Crend cried. 

Her husband hurried to her and tried 
to quiet her. Crend’s face was deathly 
pale. 

“Now, Mrs. Crend, perhaps you'd 
better tell me the truth,” Frake said. 
“Lies get you into trouble, you see, and 
place you under suspicion. You do 
not ‘have to speak, of course, unless you 
wish. Anything you say may be used 
against you-—’ 

“T’ll talk!” Laura Crend cried. “1 
did touch that desk! But I neve 
killed my sister. You’re a monster t 
suggest such a thing!” 

“Suppose you try to be calm and 
speak the truth,” Frake told her. 

“When we found her dead, it flashed 
into my mind that she had quarreled 
with the man with whom 
fatuated, or that she was despondent 





she was in 


because we did not want her to marry 


again. Then I—I was afraid of scan- 
dal. I was afraid she had written 
something, left it behind, somethin; 


a bad light. I rushed to the desk anc 
looked there, but found nothing. Ane 
then we left the boudoir. And that 
all. I swear it!” 

“Crend, is that 
Frake asked. 

“Yes. My wife merely glanced 
the desk, turned over some sheets of 
paper and envelopes that were on it. 
Chen I got her away.” 

“Very well. Why didn’t you tell me 
that at first, Mrs. Crend?” 

“I—TI thought it would look bad.” 

“Tt is better to tell the truth, you see. 
We have ways of knowing when a per 
son does not. That is our business 
Mrs. Lennek’s maid has told us that, as 
far as she knew, her mistress did not 
expect any callers this afternoon, and 
when she left the boudoir it was not 
disarranged in any way. But when I 
arrived, I found that the desk had been 
ransacked, and also a chest of drawers 
in a corner.” 


ry 
that would put my husband and me in 
I 
1 


true?’ Detective 
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“I didn’t ransack it!” Mrs. Crend 
cried. “I only looked at the papers and 
envelopes on the desk, to see whether 
she had left a letter.” 

“And you did not find one?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tf you had, wouldn't you conceal 
the fact now?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Crend. “Wouldn't 
I show the letter to prove the suicide, 
and put an end to this silly belief that 
my sister did not kill herself?” 

“My dear madam, it is not a silly be- 
lief ,’’ Detective Sam Frake assured her. 
“I am afraid that it is a fact. That 
will be all for the present, Mrs. Crend.” 

Mrs. Crend got up, and her husband 
assisted her back to the couch where 
they had been sitting before. Detective 
Frake consulted the ceiling again. 

“She did not expect a caller evi- 
dently,” he said. “Or possibly she ex- 
pected one, but did not care to have it 


generally known. For there was a 
caller—Mr. Madison Purden. Mrs. 
Crend, is Madison Purden the man 


with whom you believed your sister in- 
fatuated ?” 

“He is!” Laura Crend cried. ‘He's 
a schemer, a scoundrel! If he has per- 
secuted my sister, hounded her to the 
grave e 

“He scarcely would do that if, by 
marrying her, he could get a million 
or so,” Detective Frake said. 

He glanced across the room at Madi- 
son Purden, who sat there, white of 
face. Purden’s eyes were blazing, his 
hands were clenched. He paid no at- 
tention to the scrutiny of the detective, 
for he was glaring at Howard Crend 
and his outspoken wife. 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then Mrs. Crend began weeping, softly 
at first, and then hysterically. Her hus- 
band tried in vain to quiet her. 

“Control yourself, Mrs. Crend,” De- 
tective Frake said. “If your sister met 
a violent death, you want her murderer 
caught and punished, don’t you?” 
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“Make Madison Purden talk!” she 
cried suddenly. ‘He called on her this 
afternoon, did he? Then make him 
talk!” 

“Yes, he called on her about half past 
three, about the time she is supposed to 
have telephoned,” Detective Frake ad- 
mitted. “And we'll listen to Mr. Pur- 
den talk, of course. Kindly take this 
chair beneath the light, Mr. Purden.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
PURDEN’S STORY. 


ADISON PURDEN was a man of 
about forty, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, and rather handsome. Men gen- 
erally despised him. Some women 
loathed him, and others seemed drawn 
toward him. 

Now he got up and walked across the 
room and sat down in the chair before 
Detective Sam Frake. He looked the 
detective straight in the eyes. Purden’s 
face was white because of his anger, 
but he was fighting to get control of 
himself. It was as though he under- 
stood that he found himself on danger- 
ous ground, that he would have to be 
careful in every word and action. 

Purden was dressed fastidiously, al- 
most foppishly. He ignored all the 
others in the room and gave all his at- 
tention to Detective Frake. He cleared 
his throat. 

“T am sure, sir,” Purden said, “that 
you will not take into consideration the 
statements made against me within the 
past few minutes. You will readily un- 
derstand why Mrs. Crend shows ani- 
mosity toward me. She does not like 
me, and she was afraid that I was going 
to marry her sister. I shall be charit- 
able and not say that it was thought of 
losing a fortune e 

Detective Sam Frake held up a hand 
demanding silence, to stop Madison 
Purden, and also to prevent a tirade 
from Mrs. Crend, which he felt sure 
was coming. 




















“How long had you known Mrs. 
Lennek, Purden?” Frake asked. 

“T knew her slightly before she was 
married to Mr. Lennek,” he replied. “I 
met her again shortly after her hus- 
band’s death and renewed my acquaint- 
ance.” 

“You have been—er—very friendly 
with her?” 

“Our friendship has increased grad- 
ually for almost a year,” Purden an- 
swered. 

“When did you last see her alive?” 

“She took tea with me yesterday at 
a tearoom downtown, after she had 
called upon Mr. Garder at his office.” 
‘You escorted her home?” 

“No, sir. She had some shopping to 
said. I left her at a depart- 
ment store and went to my club.” 

“That was the last time you saw her 


do, she 


alive?” 

“It was—yes, sir,” Purden replied. 
“Did she communicate with you by 
telephone or otherwise?” Frake asked. 

“Wo, sir.” 

‘And you called this afternoon?” 

"y 6S, Sif, 

“Explain that, please.” 

“Mrs. Lennek had told me to run in 
this afternoon, if I wished. So I 
called.” 

“At what time, Mr, Purden ?” 

“About three-thirty, certainly not 
later than three-thirty-five.” 

“Please tell me what happened.” 

“T entered and walked up the front 
stairs, as I generally do.” 

“Without having the clerk announce 
you?” Frake asked. 

“Yes. I never had him announce me 
when I called in the afternoon and on 
invitation. Mrs. Lennek’s maid gener- 
ally answered the door.” 

“TI see. Proceed, please.” 

“I came to the turn in the hall,” 
Purden continued, “and saw Peter 
Podd, the janitor. He was just in 
front of Mrs. Lennek’s door. He 
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bobbed his head at me and hurried 
down the hall.” 

“Didn’t say anything to you?” 

“No, sir. I went on to the door. I 
was surprised to find that it was stand- 
ing open a few inches. I rang and 
waited, but nobody came to the door.” 

“Did you think that strange?” 

“Naturally. I rang again, with the 
same result, I did not hear a sound 
inside the apartment at first. And then 
I imagined that I heard a groan. I 
stepped inside and called Mrs. Lennek, 
and still there was no reply.” 

“What did you do then, Mr. 
Purden?” 

“Tl walked to the middle of the living 
room and called a second time. I heard 
no answer. I was not sure, you under- 
stand, whether I had heard a groan or 
not, but it worried me. I glanced into 
the little hallway and saw that the door 
of the boudoir was open.” 

For the first time since he hac 
his recital, Purden looked down at the 


1 started 


floor, hesitated, acted a bit embar- 
rassed. Detective Frake watched him 
closely. 

“Well, what else?” he asked, after a 
time. 


“T stepped into the little hallway, 
called her name again, and then went to 
the boudoir door,” Purden said. “And 
I—I saw her stretched across the 
divan.” 

“She was dead?” Frake asked. 

“Yes. I gasped in horror and darted 
inside. I knew at once that she was 
dead. There seemed to be a look of 
agony in her face. Her eyes were fixed, 
glazed.” 

id you touch the body?” 

“No, sir. I was horrified.” 

“You don’t know whether the body 
was warm?” 

“No. I—I couldn’t even touch her 
hand. I was so shocked that I scarcely 
realized what I was doing. I couldn’t 
force myself to go near her. I can’t 
explain the feeling that came over me. 
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I had expected to ask her to be my 
wife—and to come upon her dead body 
like that—— 1 turned around and hur- 
tied from the room. | left the build- 
ing as quickly as I could and walked 
and walked, unable to control myself.” 

“Why didn’t you give the alarm?” 
Frake asked. ‘Why didn’t you report 
finding her dead?” 

“T cannot explain my actions. 
is all that I can say.” 

“The natural thing would have been 
to raise an outcry, or at least to notify 
the office, wouldn’t it?” 

“I suppose so,” said Purden. “I 
didn’t know what I was doing. I 
walked around and finally went to the 
club. There the officer found me and 
brought me here.” 

“You mean that the shock bewildered 
you so that you did not do the things 
that would have been natural?” 

“I—I suppose that was the way of 
it,” said Purden. 





That 


“After the first shock, you just 
wanted to get away?” 
“Yes.” 


“A sort of cowardice induced by 
shock r 

“T suppose so, sir.” 

“Um!” Frake grunted. “Very pe- 
culiar. You were so shocked by the 
tragedy that you could not notify the 
clerk. And yet you were not too much 
shocked to remain for several minutes 
with the body, ransack the desk “ 

“What’s that?” Purden cried. 

“Your finger prints are on the desk, 
with Mrs. Crend’s,” Frake told him. 
“They must have been put there since 
the furniture was polished yesterday. 
You were seen coming into the house, 
Purden. A few minutes later Peter 
Podd, who saw you enter, saw you go 
out. You acted strangely, he says. You 
rushed away without telling anybody 
that Mrs. Lennek was dead. Don’t you 
see how it looks, Purden?” 

“You—you mean that I might have 


killed her?” 
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“You had the opportunity, and your 
actions certainly were very peculiar, 
And you ransacked that desk! You'd 
better tell the truth, Purden!’” 

There was a peculiar ring in Detec- 
tive Frake’s voice. Purden was silent 
for a moment, and all in the room 
watched him closely. Finally he lifted 
his head and spoke in low tones. 

“I—I have told you the truth,” he 
said. ‘I went into the apartment and 
found her, as I stated. I thought, of 


course, that she had committed sui- 
cide.” 

“Know of any reason why she 
should?” Frake asked. 

“No,” Purden replied. “But she— 


she was nervous and hysterical often. 
And sometimes she was despondent, 
too. Despite the fact that she had 
wealth at her command, she did not 
seem to have much peace of mind. She 
said that her sister took her to task 
frequently, especially for being friendly 
with me.” 

“Did she ever hint at suicide?” 

“Not in so many words. She has 
made the remark to me that she wished 
she was dead—but in the way so many 
persons make the remark now and then. 
But, when I saw her there, and the 
tumbler on the floor, I thought she had 
killed herself. I—TI was afraid of 7 

“Scandal, perhaps?” 

“IT suppose so, though there was no 
reason for being afraid of that. My 
relations with Mrs. Lennek were 
strictly honorable. But I—I was afraid 
of being connected with the affair, 
afraid of newspaper publicity. I ran 
over to the desk and looked, thinking 
she might have left letters—perhaps 
one addressed to me.” 

“Did you find one?” 

“T found no letters at all,” Purden 
replied. “If she wrote any, she did not 
leave them on the desk. But you have 
been saying that she did not commit 
suicide, but was murdered. I suppose 
my actions were peculiar. JT cannot 























explain them. But I have told you the 
truth, and the whole truth!” 

“You beast! You killed her!” 

The words came from Mrs. Howard 
Crend. Madison Purden seemed to 
flinch, and then he turned his head and 
looked her straight in the eyes. 

“T did not kill her,” he said, as though 
stating an ordinary fact. ‘Why should 
I? I hoped to make her my wife. I 
believe that she would have married 
me. If you are accusing me of being 
mercenary, my marriage to her would 
have put a fortune into my hands, 
whereas her death puts it forever be- 
yond my reach.” 

Detective Frake let 
was watching Madison 
fully. 

“If she was murdered,” Purden con- 
tinued, “I did not do it. And if you 
are looking at bare facts, opportunities, 
and motives, why single out me? You 
might have done it, Mrs. Crend, since 
you would profit by her death. But I 
have cleared you. We know what time 
you visited the apartment, and I have 
said that I was there ten or fifteen min- 
utes before that, and that she was dead 
then. And—and I saw the janitor in 
front of her door. A moment later I 
found that door open half a foot or so, 
something very unusual. For all I 
know, Peter Podd, the janitor, might 
just have come out of that door; he 
might have been in there killing és 

“Don’t you say that!” Peter Podd ex- 
claimed. “I ain’t been in that apart- 
ment since yesterday when the furni- 
ture polisher was at work, and I went 
to tell him to do an apartment on the 
third floor next.” 

“IT am merely showing——” 
began. 

But Detective Frake stopped him. 

“Pardon me, but I am not done with 
my questions,” he said. ‘That will do 
for the present, Mr. Purden. Go back 
to your other seat. Peter Podd, take 
this chair, please.” 


talk. He 
care- 


him 
Purden 
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Madison Purden arose and went 
back across the room. Peter Podd 
shuffled forward, holding his cap in his 
hands and twisting it nervously. His 
old face suddenly was gray as he sat 
down before the detective. His left 
hand went up and fumbled uncertainly 
at his chin. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONFESSION. 
ETECTIVE SAM FRAKE looked 
at the old janitor closely, seemed 

to be studying him for a time, and Peter 
Podd grew nervous beneath the scru- 
tiny. He twisted his cap in his fingers 
again, gulped, licked at his lips, tugged 
at his thin mustache. 

“Well, Podd?” the detective asked, 
after a silence of a couple of minutes. 

“T—I don’t know just what you want 
me to say, sir,” the old janitor replied. 

“T want you to tell the truth about 
everything—the whole truth, Podd.” 

“Of course, I'll do that, sir,’’ Peter 
Podd said. “But I—I don’t know 
where to begin. That’s what puzzles 
me, sir.” 

“You have had some trouble with 
Mrs. Lennek?” Detective Frake asked. 

“No, sir. No real trouble, sir. She 
—she was terrible to me, but I always 
held my tongue. We had orders to al- 
ways be polite to tenants, sir. And I 
never said a word to her, no matter 
how unjust she was, Mr. Frake.” 

“Um!” Frake grunted. ‘Now what 
is all this about Mrs, Lennek complain- 
ing about you?” 

“She told the superintendent, sir, that 
I had been discourteous to her, and 
she wanted me discharged right away. 
But I hadn’t, sir. Although that didn’t 
make any difference to her. She didn’t 
care, I suppose, if an old man was 
kicked out of his job and left to starve. 
I was worried, sir. I was afraid that 
I could not get another good job by 
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next winter—and I didn’t know what I 
was going to do.” 

“What did the superintendent tell you 
about it?” Detective Frake asked. 

“Why, he as good as said, sir, that 
he didn’t believe that I had been dis- 
courteous to her. But she threatened 
that she wouldn’t renew her lease, sir, 
unless I was discharged.” 

“T understand, Podd. And so you 
were feeling pretty angry at her, were 
you?” 

“Yes, sir,” Podd answered frankly. 
“But I—I decided to see her if I could, 
sir, and ask her to tell the superinten- 
dent to let me stay.” 

“You were in the rear hall down- 
stairs when Marie Dolge left this after- 
noon, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” Podd replied. ‘I like the 
young woman, and I was telling her my 


troubles. I told her that I intended 
asking Mrs. Lennek to have some 
mercy on me, sir. And Miss Dolge 


told me that I’d better wait a little, be- 
cause Mrs. Lennek was in a tantrum.” 

“And what did you do, Podd?” 

“Well, I—L waited, sir. I hated to 
ask her, you see, being afraid that she 
use hard words to me, but I 
knew that I had to do it as soon as 
possible, or else get discharged. So I 
finally made up my mind to do it, sir. 
I went up the back stairs and forward 
to the door of her suite.” 

“What time was this, Podd?” 

“Tt was at half past three, sir,” Podd 
answered, “I remember that distinctly. 
I went to the door, sir. The door was 
open a few inches, and I wondered a 
bit at that. And I thought that maybe 
Mrs. Lennek was going out, had opened 
the door, and then stepped back to get 
something she had forgotten.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T—I guess I lost my courage, sir. 
T didn’t want to speak to her if she was 
going some place and was in a hurry. 
So I turned away from the door, in- 
tending to watch and see. And then I 


would 
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saw Mr. Purden coming, and I went 
on toward the front of the hall.” 

“So you didn’t go into Mrs. Lennek’s 
apartment at all?” 

“Not at all, sir,” replied Peter Podd, 
“IT went to the front of the hall and 
fussed around there for a time. One 
of the tenants came out and talked to 
me about changing some furniture, and 
then I started to the rear of the building 
again. I supposed that I’d have to wait, 
if Mrs. Lennek had a caller.” 

“What else, Podd?” 

“T passed the door, sir. It was still 
open about halfway. After I passed it, 
I heard somebody come out, and I 
turned and that it was Mr, 
Purden.” 

“He was alone?” 

“Ves, sir, he was alone.” 

“What did Mr. Purden do”? 

“He hurried along the hall and went 
down the front stairs, sir. His face 
was white, and he looked scared. I 
watched him, and he went right down 
the stairs. I suppose he left the build- 
ing, sir. I wondered if he had quar- 
reled with Mrs. Lennek, and whether 
she’d have another tantrum.” 

“Podd, when you passed that door as 
you went back, that it was 
open?” 

“Ves, sir, 
way, sir.” 

“Did you hear any sounds coming 
from the apartment?” 

“No, sir,” Peter Podd replied. “ 
was listening, too. I was wondering 
whether Mrs. Lennek was going out 
with Mr. Purden, and whether I’d get 
a chance to speak to her. I didn’t hear 


” 


Saw 


you say 


It was open about half- 


a sound, sir. 

“What did you do then, Podd?” 

“T went down the back stairs, sir, and 
to the servants’ entrance once more. A 
few minutes later I went through the 
hall and toward the front, thinking I 
might see the superintendent, and I no- 
ticed Mr. and Mrs. Crend come. Then 
I supposed that I’d not get a chance to 














speak to Mrs. Lennek at all. So I went 
to my own room, and I was there, sir, 
until I heard about the lady being found 
dead.” 

“How did you hear that?” 

“The superintendent told me first, sir, 
and asked me to stand by so everything 
could be done with as little publicity as 
possible, “hose were the words he 
used, sir. I was to let the coroner’s 

That’s all I know about it.” 

Sam Frake _ reflected 
silently for a time. Peter Podd still 
twisted his cap nervously in his hands, 
licked at his lips, and glanced furtively 
around the room at the others. 

“Podd,” he asked finally, “did you 
really think there was hope that Mrs. 
Lennek would ask the superintendent 
not to discharge you?” 

“I—I really didn’t think so, sir, but 
I was going to ask her a last time.” 

“Are you quite certain, Podd, that 
you didn’t ask her, and that she re- 
fused—and that you killed her for re- 
fusing ?” 

“Don’t say that, sir!” Peter Podd ex- 
claimed. “I never went into the apart- 
ment, sir—never saw her. I heard Mr. 
Purden coming just as I was going to 
ring, I never killed her, sir!” 

“That will do!” Frake said. 
back to your other seat, Podd.” 

Peter Podd staggered back across the 
room and collapsed into a chair. De- 
Sam Frake looked after him, 
pursed his lips, narrowed his eyes, 
scratched thoughtfully at his chin. 

Then Detective Frake got up and 
faced them. “Remain as you are until 
I return, please,” he said. 

He hurried out into the hall and 
closed the door after him. The finger- 
print man was waiting. 

“How about the milk in the bottle?’ 
Frake asked. 

“The chemist telephoned a few min- 
utes ago. The milk inthe bottle is all 
right. And he confirmed the coroner 
man’s report.” 
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“Um!” “Anything 


else?” 
“No, sir.” 

I'rake went on to the Lennek apart- 
ment, entered the boudoir, and used the 
telephone once more. Then he looked 
again at the desk and the chest of draw- 
ers in the corner, and stood back and 
surveyed the room. Out in the hall 
again, he held a whispered conversation 
with the finger-print man, and with an- 
other detective who was on guard in 
the hall and awaiting Frake’s orders. 

Then Frake went back into the room 
where his people were waiting. He 
could almost feel the animosity in the 
air. Marie Dolge and Peter Podd sat 
apart from the others, evidently feeling 
highly uncomfortable. Mr. and Mrs. 
Crend were on a divan in a corner, the 
latter weeping softly. Madison Purden 
sat aloof, and Attorney Garder was in 
another corner acting like an interested 
man awaiting developments. 

Frake sat down and looked 
over. 

“Well, you have heard one another 
questioned,” he said. “But there are 
some queer things that you do not 
know, and which I am going to relate 
to you. It is these queer things that 
decided us it might be a case of murder 
rather than suicide. From the answers 
you have given me, and as I look at 
the affair now, there are certain deduc- 
tions that are reached easily.” 

He stopped and glanced around at 
them again. They watched nervously. 

“At three o’clock, according to Miss 
Dolge, Mrs. Lennek was alive,” Detec- 
tive Frake continued. ‘At three-forty- 
five, Mr. and Mrs. Crend found her 
dead. Mr. Purden admits that he 
called at three-thirty, and that Mrs. 
Lennek was dead then, and so we know 
there need be no suspicion of either 
Mr. or Mre. Crend committing the mur- 


Frake grunted. 


them 


der between three and_ three-thirty, 
when, it would appear, Mrs. Lennek 
died.” 
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“Then that Madison 
Mrs. Crend began. 

Detective Frake stopped her with a 
motion of his hand and a glare. 

“Between three and three-thirty, as 
far as we know, two persons only could 
have entered the apartment. I refer 
to Madison Purden and Peter Podd. 
Of course, some one could have entered 
immediately after the maid left, com- 
mitted the crime, and got away before 





Purden 





Podd or Mr. Purden called in the 
neighborhood of three-thirty. But 


Podd declares he was at the front door 
about three-thirty, and Mr. Purden ad- 
mits he called at that hour.” 

“She telephoned to me and to Mr. 
almost on the tick of three- 
thirty, so she was alive then,” Mrs. 
Crend interrupted. “Somebody must 
have killed her right after she tele- 
phoned. 

“Very well, we'll consider those 
phone messages again,’ Frake said. 
“There is a great deal peculiar about 
them. You are certain, Mrs. Crend, 
that it was half past three when you 
received your telephone message?” 

“Yes,” Laura Crend replied. 

“And she said that she had called up 
to tell you good-by °” 

“Yes. I supposed she meant an 
elopement. Possibly she meant that she 
was going to take her own life.” 

“Tt would be plausible, if we consid- 
ered the suicide theory, that she took 
poison as soon as she telephoned, and 
that Mr. Purden came into the apart- 
ment a moment later. The poison she 
swallowed would cause death instantly. 
But we are not considering the suicide 
theory, but one of murder. You are 
certain when she telephoned ?” 

sis: 

“And what about you, Mr. Garder,’ 
Detective Frake asked the attorney. 

“It was a minute or two after half 
past three when she telephoned me,” 
the attorney replied. “I touched 
button immediately to call my chauf- 


Garder 
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feur, and I stepped right out into the 
hall, and glanced at my watch. It was 
a little after half past three.” 

“Sure of it?” 

MOS, “Bie tT 

“And both you and Mrs. Crend feel 
certain that it was Mrs, Lennek’s voice 
you heard?” 

“I’m sure of it!” Mrs. Crend said. 
“Do you suppose I wouldn’t know my 
sister’s voice?” 

“Tt was Mrs. Lennek’s voice,” At: 
torney Garder declared. 


“This is the first puzzle,” Detective 


Frake declared. “If she telephoned 
at half past three, and Mr. Purden 
found her dead an instant later, it 
stands to reason that she must have 


done the telephoning from her boudoir, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Certainly!” Attorney Garder said. 

“Very well. And the switchboard 
girl in the office downstairs, who came 
on duty at noon, has declared to me 
that no call came from the apartment 
of Mrs. < after she came on duty 
at twelve o’clock! How are we to ex- 
plain that?” 

There was silence for a moment. 

“Why, that is not possible!” Mrs, 
Crend cried then. “Madge certainly 
telephoned to me at half past three.” 

“And she telephoned to me,” Attor- 
ney Garder said. 

“The switchboard girl is sure that 
she did not telephone from the apart- 
ment at all,” Detective Sam Frake said. 


Lennel 


“Nobody called from Mrs. Lennek’s 
apartment, and no call came in from 
the outside after noon, she says. She 


of course. And she tells 
me that she is certain, because she was 
not so busy as usual. And she always 
for Mrs. Lennek’s calls, she 
says, because Mrs. Lennek had such a 
sweet, low voice, and she liked to hear 
it! You all know that Mrs. Lennek 
did have a peculiarly sweet voice.” 
“And I heard that voice at half past 
three!” Mrs. Crend declared. “Do you 


would know, 


watched 




















my sister could have tele- 


suppose 
phoned from outside the apartment ?” 
“If she had telephoned from some 
other apartment in the building, the 
switchboard girl would have noticed it,” 


Frake replied. “And she could not 
telephoned from outside the 
ig at half past three and then re- 
turned to her apartment and been dead 
at almost the same moment. Moreover, 
nobody saw her go out or come in. 

“It puzzles me,” Attorney Garder de- 
clared. “I am sure that it was Mrs. 
Lennek’s voice I heard. Yet it seems 
she was dead at that time, or within 
a couple of minutes afterward. And if 
the switchboard girl says she did not 


fas 
nave 


ia 
buildir 
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telephone from the apartment Oh, 
I give it up!” 

“There is another little shock due 
you,” said Detective Frake. “Miss 
Dolge says her mistress was alive at 
three. You two persons declare she 
telephoned at half past three. Mr. 


Purden admits that he found her dead 
a couple of minutes after half past 
three. The Crends were here at a 
quarter of four, and the coroner’s phy- 
sician came here at four o’clock pre- 
cisely. According to all that, she had 
been dead no longer than half an hour 
when the coroner’s physician had his 
first look at the body.” 

“Yes,” said Attorney Garder. 

“And the coroner’s physician, ladies 
and gentlemen, declares that Mrs. Len- 
nek had been dead for more than an 
hour when he arrived at four o’clock.” 

“Preposterous!” Attorney Garder ex- 
claimed. 

“The doctor’s judgment is not in- 
fallible, of course,’ Detective Frake 
said. “But he understands perfectly 
the action of the poison that was used 
in this case. And he declares on his 
professional reputation that Mrs. Len- 
nek had been dead -an hour. If she 
was dead at three o’clock, she could 
not have telephoned at half past three.” 

“Then she wasn’t dead at three 
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o'clock,” Garder said. “She certainly 
telephoned to me as three-thirty. And 
the maid did not leave until three, did 
she?” 

“I—I left a few minutes before 
that,” Marie Dolge stammered. “It 
was when I was talking to Peter Podd 
in the back hallway that we noticed by 
the wall clock that it was three. I must 
have left the apartment five or ten min- 
utes before three.” 

“Then,” said Garder, “I’d say that 
Mrs. Lennek killed herself, or was mur- 
dered, as soon as the maid departed. 
But those telephone calls remain.” 

Detective Frake turned to 
Dolge again. 

“You say that you did not see her 
drink the milk?” 

‘No, sir. I put it on the end of the 
desk and then hurried away to get 
ready to go downtown.” 

“And what was she doing at 
time?” 

“Writing, sir. 
ticularly.” 

“There had been no callers during 
the morning ?” 

“No, sir,” the maid replied. 

“Had the front door of the apart- 
ment been opened ?” 

“Yes, sir. I opened it and took in 
the Sunday papers the boy from the 
office had left.” 

“Close the door again?” 

“70s, Sw. 

“There’s a spring catch inside the 
door ide 

“Yes, sir,” said Marie. “It cannot be 
opened from the outside without using 
a key.” 

“Now are you sure, when you closed 
the door, that the catch worked prop- 
erly?” 

“T—I couldn’t say, sir. 

“When you hurried out a little before 
three o’clock, did you close the door 
behind you?” 

“T thought that I did, sir.” 

“But you are not sure?” 


Marie 


the 


I did not notice par- 


9? 
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“No, sir. 
Possibly the 
catch.” 

“If it did not catch, the door would 
have swung open a few inches?” 

“It probably would have, sir. There 
were windows open in the living room, 
and that would cause a draft through 
the hall.” 

“Um!” Detective Frake grunted. “Is 
it possible that some one might have 
been hiding in the apartment; and, as 
soon as you had gone, came, out, com- 





I meant to, of course. 
spring lock did _ not 


mitted the crime and then hurried 
away, neglecting to close the hall 
door ?” 

“It—I suppose it would have been 
possible, sir. But there would be no 


place to hide except in a closet or under 
the divan in the boudoir. And how 
could the person have got in, in the 
first place?” 

“But what about those telephone 
messages ?” Attorney Garder wanted to 
know. “How could a dead person tele- 


phone? Is there such a thing as a ghost 


message? The thing is ridiculous. In 
my opinion, Mrs. Lennek telephoned 
from her boudoir at half past three, to 
Mrs. Crend and to me, the telephone 
switchboard girl to the contrary 
withstanding! I’ve known telephone 
girls who didn’t have their minds on 
their work continually.” 


not- 


“Iven granting that, how about the 


statement of the doctor that Mrs. Len- 
must have been dead before half 
past three?” Detective Frake 
“With all due respect, to the profes- 
sion and the individual mentioned, phy- 
sicians make mistakes now and then,” 
ttorney Garder said. “I’m a lawyer. 
I’ve seen two eminent physicians get up 
in court and dispute each other as to 
ome pertinent fact in the testimony. 
Poison does not act the same on all per- 
sons. 
“You believe, 
Frake asked. 
“Honestly I believe that Mrs. Lennek 


nek 
asked. 


then, just what?” 
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telephoned and then committed sui- 
cide.” 

“But there are things to show that 
she was murdered.” 

“Very well,” said Garder. ‘Then I 
am of the opinion that she was killed 
immediately after she telephoned.” 

“That would place the murder be- 
tween three-thirty, say, and_ three- 
forty? 

“Yes, sir. 

“In that case, matters are simplified,” 
Detective Frake said. “We know of 
two persons who had the opportunity to 
the crime. The first is Peter 
Perhaps he did call on Mrs. 

Perhaps she opened the door, 


commit 
Podd 
Lennek 
he stepped inside and made his request, 
she denied it- using strong 
language—and in a fit of rage and 
despondency at thought of losing his 
position, Peter Podd killed her.” 

“T didn’t! Don’t you say it!” Podd 
cried 

‘56 


“Ouiet! 


“ 
possibly 


Detective Frake  com- 
‘There is another possibility, 
Mr. Purden arrived at three- 
thirty or a [ minutes later. 
He could have killed Mrs. Lennek 
when he was in the apartment.” 

“Why should I have done 
thing?” Purden cried. 

Frake whirled to face him. 

“Purden,” he cried, “isn’t it a fact 
that you asked Mrs. Lennek to marry 
you, and she refused ?” 

“Why, I—I——” 

“Tsn’t it?” Frake demanded. 

““She—she said her memory was true 

that for a few years, 


manded. 
of course. 


‘couple of 


such a 


o her husband 


at least-——” 

“She refused you!” Frake said 
sharply. 

“But—but I still had hopes. We 
were to continue friends——” 

“Um!” the detective grunted. “You 


had the opportunity, Purden—and you 
had the motive!” 

“Are you trying to say that I killed 
her?” Madison Purden cried. 














“Doesn’t that look like the best bet ?” 
Frake asked. ‘“You’ve heard all the evi- 
dence we have to date. I’m going to 
put you under arrest, Purden! You're 
facing the electric chair!” 

There was silence for a moment, save 
for the soft sobs of Mrs. Howard 
Crend. Purden’s face was white, he 
was trembling. Detective Sam FT rake 
watched him closely, then glanced 
quickly at another person in the room. 
And then the silence was broken by a 
scream, 

“He didn’t do it! He didn’t do it!” 

It was a woman’s cry. It came from 
Marie Dolge, the maid. 

“He’s facing the electric chair!” 
Frake repeated. 

“But he never did it! I—I did it, 
myself!” the girl cried. 

“Ah!” Detective Frake exclaimed, 
his face lighting. “I thought possibly 
something would come out of a direct 
accusation and a threat of arrest. So 
you did it, did you, Miss Dolge?” 

“Yes, I ie 

“How do you expect us to believe 
that? You left before three o'clock, 
and Mrs. Lennek was alive then, you 
have told us. And she was found dead 
long before you returned.” 

The girl was looking straight at 
Madison Purden. Detective Frake sig- 
naled the others to remain quiet. They 
realized that he was playing to get a 
quick, complete confession. Their sur- 
prise was depicted on their faces, but 
they held their tongues. Mrs. Crend 
ceased her sobbing and sat up, watch- 
ing, listening. 

“Well, Marie, tell your story,” Frake 
said, in a voice that told her he was 
not prepared to believe it. By doing 
this, he knew, she would tell every- 
thing, to convince him that she was 
guilty. “Why should you kill your mis- 
tress? Had she mistreated you ?” 

“It—it wasn’t that! the girl said. 
“It was because of—of Mr. Purden.” 


“\Vhat did he have to do with it ?” 
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“Can’t you understand?” the girl 
cried. ‘‘He—he started coming to see 
Mrs. Lennek about the time I started 
working for her. And once or twice, 
at first, he called when Mrs. Lennek 


was not in. Then he—he talked to 
me.” 
“Made love to you?” Frake asked. 
“Yes. I grew to adore him! But he 


was all for Mrs. Lennek and_ her 
money. And I—I grew jealous.” 

“What then?” 

“I knew that as long as there was a 
chance of him marrying Mrs. Lennek, 
he would never be much of anything to 
me. And [ loved him! I grew to wor- 
ship him. And so I hated Mrs. Len- 
nek, because she had beauty and a mil- 
lion dollars, and I was afraid she was 
going to take him away from me. I 
knew that, if he married Mrs. Lennek, 
it would all be over between us. And 
I couldn’t give him up.” 

“Well——” 

“And then it came to me, sir—if Mrs. 
Lennek was to die, I might have some 
chance with her out of the way.” 

“So you decided to kill Mrs. Len- 
nek?” 

“Yes,” the girl replied. “I—TI 
thought out everything. I wanted to 
make it look like suicide, if I could. I 
didn’t want to be caught, of course. I 
just wanted her out of the way, so she 
couldn’t get Madison Purden.” 

“What about the poison?” 
asked. 

“T got it about two months ago and 
hid it away. I got it at a little drug 
store out in the suburbs. Then I 
waited. I didn’t want to use it right 
away, for fear they’d find out, or the 
drug clerk would talk. I was hoping 
that something would happen between 
Mr. Purden and that woman to sepa- 
rate them, so I wouldn’t have to use it 
at all.” 

“And nothing happened 

“No, sir,” said Marie Dolge. “She 
was falling in love with him, I saw. I 


rake 
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heard her talk. She wouldn’t marry 
him right away, but she would have in 
time, and he would keep on putting me 
in the background. Sometimes I was 
afraid that he would coax her to elope. 
Then my chance might be gone.” 

She stopped, sobbed a bit, and then 
raised her head again. Frake waited 
for her to continue, refusing to speak 
and break the spell. And finally she 
continued her gruesome recital. 

“So I—I got ready,” she said. “T 
planned the whole thing. I didn’t want 
to be suspected at all, you see. Benny 
Ranley had been wanting me to go with 
him, and I wouldn’t, but I finally ac- 
cepted an invitation for this afternoon.” 

“Tell it to me straight, one thing 
after another,” Detective Frake com- 
manded. 

“Well—I decided to do it to-day, 
when I had an afternoon off. So I 
agreed to meet Benny. And then, when 
I got up this morning, I began hating 
her. I wanted to work myself into a 
rage, or maybe I couldn’t do what I in- 
tended. 

“And she helped me in that. For she 
was mean this morning. She fussed at 
me all te time. I got to hate her fast 
enough. And then she wanted me to 
stay in for no particular reason, and I 
wouldn’t! 

“T expected to leave about three, and 
to have people say afterward that she 
had telephoned after I had gone, to 
show that she was alive then. I 
planned to be with Benny Ranley, so he 


( 


could say that I had been away all 
afternoon. 
“So I—I fixed the poison in a little 


bottle; all the time my hatred against 
her increased. Finally I got her glass 
of milk ready. I didn’t want to put the 
poison in the milk, for fear she would 
taste it and not drink enough to kill 
her. She always sipped her milk. I 
thought of everything, you see. 

“So I carried in the milk and put it 
on the end of the desk, where she was 
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writing. After I put down the milk, I 
stepped behind her, like I was going to 
arrange the cushions on the divan. 

“Then I slipped up again and threw 
my arm around her neck. I am a 
strong girl, and she couldn’t fight me 
off. I pulled her head back, opened 
her mouth, and poured the poison into 
it. I pressed her throat and made her 
swallow, and then choked her so she 
couldn’t cry out. And then I pulled 
her back and across the end of the 
divan. 

“T suppose I choked her hard, if I 
left marks. I saw that she was dying, 
and so I went to the chest of drawers 
in the corner, and looked through it. I 
wanted to see if there were any of Mr, 
Purden’s letters there, and get them. I 
was afraid the papers would print the 
letters, and my friends would laugh at 
me. 

“T didn’t find any letters from him, 
though she had a lot of letters there. 
So I put a couple of drops of poison 
in the glass of milk, and then threw the 
milk out, into the sink in the kitchen. 
I wanted to make it look like she had 
taken the poison in the milk. Then I 
dropped the glass on the floor. 

“I hurried to my room then, put on 
my hat, and left the apartment. I sup- 
pose, in my hurry, I didn’t shut the 
door. Mr. Podd was in the hall below, 
and I was glad of that. I talked to 
him, and I was frightened once, when 
he said that my face was white. So I 
told him it was because Mrs. Lennek 
had made me mad. And I told him 
not to go up to see her for quite a time. 
I said she was in a tantrum. I was 
afraid the body would be found too 
quick, you see. 

“I called his attention to the clock, 
that it was three, and then I hurried 
away. I went right downtown to the 
drug store, as I said. There I went 


into a telephone booth, and telephoned 
to Mrs. Crend and to Mr. Garder. I 
tried to say things that would make 














them think I was Mrs. Lennek and in- 
tended to commit suicide. 

“When I came out, I went to the soda 
fountain. Benny Ranley met me there, 
and I mentioned that he was five min- 
utes late. I had everything fixed! I 
nt riding with Benny and spent the 


Wert 
afternoon in the country. And—and 


then I came back———” 

“So it was you who telephoned?” 
Frake asked. 

“Yes. Mrs. Lennek found that I 
was good at mimicking voices a long 
time ago, and she had me talk when 
people called and she didn’t want to be 
disturbed. People she didn’t want to 
make angry, but did not care to talk 
to. I'll show you! MT’ll imitate her 
ice now!” 
ile they waited silently, she did. 
Mrs. Crend gave a little cry. 

“Madge’s voice!” she said. “If I 
didn’t know better, I’d swear she spoke 


Wh 


L ? 
then. 


“So you did it!” Frake said. “A 
good little scheme, my girl, and it al- 
most succeeded, too. There wasn’t a 


thing to point the finger of suspicion at 
you except the doctor’s statement that 
Mrs. Lennek had been dead for an hour 
when he arrived. That-—and the tele- 
phone girl’s evidence. You were as 
good as safe, except from your own 
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“Oh, I had to!” she cried. “Don’t 
you understand? You were going to 
fix iton Mr. Purden. You were going 
to send him to the electric chair. | 
had to save him. I love him, you see!” 

“T see!” Detective Frake said. 

“And I—I don’t care what becomes 
of me—if he is saved.” 

Marie Dolge looked for a moment at 
Madison Purden. His face had gone 
white, but there was no love in his eyes 
as he looked at her. 





“Well, young woman Frake 
began. 


“Just one moment,” she begged. “I 

—Il’ve told you everything, I guess.” 
“Tnough, at least.” 

[ didn’t use all the 


“Then—you see, 
poison, and so——.” 

Frake sprang toward her, the others 
uttered a cry of horror. But Detective 
Frake was too late. The little vial she 
held in her hand was emptied down her 
throat. Frake knew that deadly poi- 
son. It was an acid that killed almost 
as soon as it touched the tongue. Marie 
Dolge had imposed and paid the pen- 
alty. 


Frake walked through the hall later 
with Attorney Garder. 
“Matter of fact,” 
thought Purden did it. 


Frake said, “T 
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conscience and sense of guilt. Yet you sense of guilt is the detective’s great- 
confessed i est ally.” 
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POLITE BANDITS ROB TRAIN 


Two masked men, who held up a train in Texas recently, robbed the pas- 
sengers in as courteous a manner as possible under the circumstances. 
joarding the train at night they forced the porter to lock the door of the car 


next to the dining car. 


senzers in the aisle, while the other searched them. 


One bandit, carrying two pistols, lined up the pas- 


Then, forcing the porter 


and the brakeman to accompany them, the robbers held up the travelers in two 


other coaches of the train. 


After collecting three thousand dollars the bandits ordered the brakeman 


to signal the engineer to stop the train. 


When this was done they dropped from 


the platform of the rear car and ran to an automobile, which, passengers assert, 


had been trailing the train for some time 


The automobile with the polite 


train robbers disappeared into the woods near McAlester. 
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N the dark room a man sat 
reading. The book, printed in 
graille type, must have been 
amusing, for he chuckled now 
and then as the tips of his fingers glided 
over the embossed dots. It was 
and the only other sound in the room 
was the ticking of a clock. 

The man yawned, dropped the book, 
He snapped 


fingers touched 





jate, 


and took out his watch. 
the lid and his 


the tips of the watch hands and the 


open, 


slightly raised numerals on the dial. 

“A quarter to twelve,” he mumbled. 
“| had better get some sleep if I am 
going to tackle that Saulsbury case in 
the morning. Wonder why Inspector 
Grantley insists that I——” 

The tinkling of the telephone inter- 
rupted his soliloquy. With the keen 
sense of location cultivated by the blind, 
he crossed the floor and picked up the 
instrument. 

“Hello.” 

“Mr. Wilton Drew there?” inquired 
a shaking, masculine voice. 

“Speaking.” 

The the other end drew a 
long breath; then: “IJ am Edgar Tor- 
rance. You never heard of me, but I 
live just around the corner. I—TI must 
May | come over ?” 


man al 


see you at once 

“Tf it’s important, yes.’ 

In a voice that sounded as if it were 
a matter of life or death, Torrance de- 
clared that his business was of the ut- 
most gravity, and Drew told him he 
might come. Putting aside all thought 
of sleep for the next hour or two, he 
switched on the lights in preparation 
for his caller’s arrival. 





He had already formed a clear though 
fragmentary picture of Edgar Torrance, 
His ear, trained by long practice, had 
registered the varying shades of expres 
sion in the other’s voice, so far as it was 
possible over the wire, and experience 
had taught him that the voice is just 
as true an index of one’s personality as 
the face. It was this faculty of acute 
observation that had given Wilton 
Drew, despite his handicap, the repv- 
tation of being one of the shrewdest 
criminal investigators in the city. 

His stood 
shaded chandelier, was a trifle pale, but 
the high forehead, surmounted by a 
mass of thick, black hair, together with 
the fine arch of the lips, the 
and the nostrils that 
for the express pur 
pose of catching elusive scents, gave an 
impression of great mental strength 
Nearly always a faint 
about his lips, denoting a generous sup- 
ply of the saving sense, and bearing out 
Drew’s often repeated and half whim- 
sical statement that he had never known 


face, as he under _ the 


long 
straight nose, 


seemed designed 


smile hovered 


how to live until he lost his sight. 
tall, slender figure was 
garbed in inconspicuous gray. People 
who noticed the immaculateness of his 
linen and the perfect adjustment of his 
ties were wont to congratulate him on 
the efficiency of his valet. They did not 
know that Drew, resenting his helpless- 
ness, and determined to overcome it, 
had_ dismissed his servant 
shortly after he became blind. 

The furnishings in the apartment, 
which served Drew both as office and 
living quarters, reflected the man who 


Drew’s 


personal 














No pictures were on the 


occupied it. 
walls, but instead there were numerous 
pieces of statuary which a sightless man 
might finger in idle moments in order to 


retain his mental images. In a cage was 
acanary whose twitter enabled the im- 
agination to form endless pictures of 
feathered life. There was a profusion 
of wild flowers that suggested sunshine, 
blue skies, and vast stretches of wood- 
land. In a corner stood a piano on 
which Drew often played of evenings, 
for he had discovered that music was 
a great stimulus to his inner vision and 








helped to preserve those mental pictures 
without which a blind man’s existence 
becomes a living death. 

A sharp peal at the door signaled 
Torrance’s arrival. Standing at the 
teakwood library table Drew touched a 
button, and the door swung open. That 
portion of the floor between the door 
and the table had been left bare on pur- 
pose, and the footfalls of a caller sound- 
ing against the hardwood floor were one 
of the many little things by which his 
mind formed images of people. 

Mentally he gauged the impact as 
Torrance’s footsteps hastily crossed the 
floor. One hundred and seventy pounds 
—perhaps a shade more or less—was 
There was a youthful swing 
and resilience to the steps that 
gested the the weight was mostly in 
stature and muscle. 

“Mr, excitedly began the 
caller. 

Drew extended his hand, as he always 
did when receiving a visitor. His fin- 
ger tips, with their marvelously sensi- 
tive nerves, were the antenne of his 
mind. To him the touch of a hand 
meant more than the expression of a 
face did to those who could see. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Tor- 
?” he inquired, motioning to the 
chair which always stood in readiness 
on the other side of the table. The foot- 
falls, the voice, and the handclasp had 
given him a favorable impression and a 


his guess 
guess. 


sug- 
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Drew: 
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mental picture, rather vague as yet, of 
a tall, well-proportioned man in the mid- 
dle twenties, somewhat impulsive and 
emotional, with an engaging personality 
and a nature marked by sincerity and 
candor. Torrance, he felt, was the kind 
of clean-cut young man who looks one 
straight in the eye, and whose worst 
fault is a penchant for supposing every- 
body to be as honest as himself. 

“Mr. Drew,” the young man blurted 
out, “there is a man lying dead—mur- 
dered—in my apartment!” 

“Indeed! You have notified the po- 
lice, of course?” 

“Not yet. I wanted to ask your ad- 
vice first. J was so upset at finding the 
body in my room that I couldn’t think 
straight. I recalled having heard of 
you, that you lived just around the cor- 
ner. I didn’t dare tell you over the 
phone what had happened, because the 
circumstances——” 

“We shall save time if you will be- 


2 ail 
suggested 


gin in the very beginning,” 
Drew quietly. 

Torrance waited as if trying to gather 
his thoughts. “I returned this evening 
from a fishing trip up-State. I had been 
gone ten days, and it had been my origi- 
nal plan to remain several days longer, 
but the corporation that employs n 
wired me to come back at once. I got 
back late and went at once to my apart- 
ment. There, on the floor of my bed 
room, I found——’ The young ma: 
came to a shuddering stop. 

“Try to compose yourself and tell me 
exactly what you found,” urged the de 
tective. 

Vhen I switched on the light T saw 


a man stretched out on the floor. | 
saw at a glance that he was dead. [vi- 
dently he had been stabbed to death, for 


his vest was torn open and there was a 
dark stain on the left side of the shirt.” 
“Did you recognize him?” 
“Ves,” 
forced through chattering teeth. 
name is Maxwell Austin.” 


‘6 


The answer sounded as if 


“ris 
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Drew’s brows went up. He sensed 
that something was being held back. 
“Better tell me everything,” he gently 
urged. 

“Well, then.” A harsh, defiant note 
came into Torrance’s “Austin 
and I were both in love with the same 
voung lady. I won her, and we are 
to be married soon. Austin didn’t take 
his defeat in a sportsmanlike way at all. 
At first he sulked and moped; then he 
started dropping disparaging remarks 
about the young lady in question. When 





voice. 


they reached my ears J—I-——” 
“You promised to give Austin a 

sound thrashing,” Drew finished for 

him. “Exactly what I would have done 


if I had been in your place.” 

“T went a good deal farther than that. 
I threatened to kill Austin, and several 
people heard me. I was mad enough to 
Now you understand why 
I didn’t call the police when I walked 


do it, too. 
into my apartment and found the dead 
body of the man I had threatened to 
kill.” 

Drew sat silent for a time. 
was leaning slightly forward. 


His head 
His fine, 
intellectual features gave not the slight- 
est hint of what was going on in his 
mind, 

“Your conduct was a bit foolish, but 
You saw 
that there would be a strong presump- 
tion of guilt against you at the start, 
and you knew that you fiancée would 
be deeply shocked if you were to be 
arrested on a charge of murder. By the 
way, did you gain any idea, from the 
appearance of the bedy, as to how long 
\ustin had been dead ?” 

Forrance’s answer came after 
hesitancy. “I don’t know just why, but 
omehow I got the impression that he 
had been dead for a good many hours.” 

“If that’s so, then the murder must 
have occurred befere you returned to 
the city. Couldn’t you prove an alibi?” 

“Perhaps if some one on the train 
remembers me, but I read all the time. 


natural enough on the whole. 


some 
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Didn’t look up once. I couldn’t identify 
any one who was on that train, and J 
don’t believe any one paid any attention 
to me,” 

“Doesn’t promise much,” Drew com- 
mented thoughtfully. ‘Do you happen 
to know whether Austin had enemies?” 

“Nobody liked him, but I’m not aware 
that he had any enemies.” 

Drew pondered. While the other had 
been speaking he had been studying the 
modulations of his voice, his mode of 
shaping sentences, and other forms of 
expression, and the picture in his mind 
had grown considerably clearer. 

“Well, let’s assume two things. First, 
that you are the crime. 
Second, that Austin had an enemy who 
was after his life. It is conceivable that 
this enemy might have taken advantage 
of the existing circumstances—your 
threats to kill Austin and your inability 
to establish an alibi—and planned to put 
Austin out of the way in such a manner 
that the blame would fall on you. He 
saw that you would be all the more 
hopelessly ensnared if he could arrange 
it so that Austin’s body would be found 
Presumably he per- 
hook or 

Per- 
Could 


innocent of 


in your apartment. 
suaded his victim, by 
crook, to go to your apartment. 
haps he accompanied him there. 
he have done so without being seen 

“At night, possibly. The building is 
a small one, devoted exclusively to 
bachelor apartments, and there is no hall 
attendant at night. The elevator is an 
automatic one, so there is no operator. 


some 


enough for the murderer to sneak Aus- 
tin into my apartment, provided he had 
a duplicate key.” 

“That reminds me. Let me have your 
key.” 

Torrance passed it to him across the 
table. 


Drew chuckled as he fingered the 
wards. “Could easily be duplicated,” 


he declared. “Besides, the kind of lock 


that this key fits could be picked with- 














Well, all this merely 


out difficulty. 
shows the possibility of the murder 
having been committed in some such 


manner as I have indicated. It proves 
nothing. Things will look pretty black 
for you, Mr. Torrance, unless we find 
the murderer.” 

“But you don’t think I’m guilty?” 
anxiously inquired the young man. 

“No,” with a chuckle, “but my rea- 
sons for thinking you innocent would 
hardly appeal to my friend Inspector 
Grantley. He’s a hard-boiled cop, and 
he thinks I’m a sentimental simpleton. 
By the way, it’s high time he was noti- 


fied.” 

Torrance uttered an expression of 
disapproval as the detective reached for 
the tel ph ne. 


“It’s necessary,” said Drew firmly. 
“You needn’t be afraid of Grantley. 
He has his faults, but he is white clean 
I'll telephone him to meet us 
He'll go there alone 
Your 


through. 
at your apartment. 
if I ask it of him as a favor. 
address, Mr. Torrance?” 

The young man told him, and, after 
Drew held a brief conversation over the 
telephone, the two men left the detec- 
tive’s apartment. 

“By the way,” asked Drew abruptly 
as they turned the corner, “how did the 
young lady take it when she heard of 
the remarks Austin had dropped about 
her ?” 

“She was furious, of course. She 
—” Torrance checked himself and 
violently seized Drew's arm. “Say, you 
don’t think that she——” 

“Keep cool,” said Drew softly. “I 
think we must have walked past your 
number, Mr. Torrance. I happen to 
know that the building on the corner is 
three hundred and sixty, and I’ve 
counted my steps. Habit of mine. Ah” 
—as a motor car was heard coming 
around the corner and drew up at the 
curb behind them—“my friend Grant- 
ley is prompt, as usual.” 
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II. 

Inspector Thomas Grantley, a stocky 
individual with a ruddy face that always 
looked as sleek and shiny as if he had 
just emerged from a barber’s chair, re- 
garded Torrance with a squinting look 
of skepticism while the young man re- 
peated the story he had told Drew. 

They were in the bedroom of the little 
apartment, and while he spoke Torrance 
now and then cast an awe-stricken 
glance at the twisted heap on the floor. 
The dead man lay with chin thrust up- 
ward and one arm bent under him, giv- 
ing the impression that he had rolled 
over from his side to his back just be- 
fore breathing his last. The glassy eyes 
stared rigidly at the ceiling, and the face 
was distorted in a way indicating that 
Maxwell Austin’s last moments had 
been filled with horror. 

As he finished Torrance looked ap- 
pealingly at Drew, who had been slowly 
groping along the walls, sniffing occa- 
sionally, or running his hands over arti- 
cles of furniture, as if trying to famil- 
iarize himself with the setting. He 
walked with head and shoulders thrown 
back a little, a way blind men have to 
keep from stumbling, and his lips moved 
occasionally as if he were trying to 
clarify his impressions by putting them 
into words. 

Grantley looked at him with a min- 
gling of wonder and impatience. The 
blind man’s methods puzzled and at 
times irritated him, and yet the inspector 
could not help but feel a wholesome 
respect for them. Now and then he had 
an uncanny feeling that the sightless 
man saw farther and more clearly than 
himself. Drew accounted for it by say- 
ing that vision was often a deceptive 
thing, for those who could see were 
prone to place undue reliance on their 
eyes. He also explained that the loss 
of one of the senses invariably stimu- 
lated all the others, but Grantley 
thought this left a great deal unex- 
plained. 
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“Seen anything interesting, inspec- 
tor?” asked Drew presently. He was 
down on hands and knees now, running 
the tips of his fingers over the floor. 

“No, but I’ve been doing a lot of 
hard listening,”’ replied the inspector, 
with a meaning glance at Torrance. 
One of the official’s hands was in the 
side pocket of his coat producing a jin- 
gling sound that suggested handcuffs. 
“This young fellow admits that he 
threatened to kill Austin.” 

The tips of Drew’s fingers continued 
gliding back and forth across a narrow 
space of the floor close to where the 
dead man lay. “In cases like this it 
often happens that the murderer is the 
only one who has forethought enough 
tu arrange an alibi. By the way, in- 
spector, I suppose you have seen this 
scratch r” 

Grantley, looking down at the floor, 
admitted that he had not seen it. 

“There are times when eyes are use- 
ful,” the blind man went on. “From 
the feel of it 1 should imagine it’s a 
fresh scratch, but I wish you would tell 
me what it looks like.” 

Somewhat clumsily the inspector got 
down on his knees beside Drew. He 
gazed at the point indicated by the blind 
man. The floor, covered with rugs in 
spots, was bare in that particular place. 
Suddenly, as he saw a number of marks 
on the oiled surface, the inspector ut- 
tered a short exclamation. 

“It’s a couple of initials!” he mut- 
tered; then bent closer and stared hard 
at the marks. “An ‘E’ and a ‘T!’ I 
guess that settles it. E and T stand for 
Edgar Torrance.” 

With surprising agility he sprang to 
his feet, and in an instant he had 
snapped the handcuffs around the young 
man’s wrists, 

“Torrance,” he said, “I arrest 
for the murder of Maxwell Austin.” 

A puzzled frown had come into 
Drew’s face, but now it relaxed into a 
faint smile. 





you 
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“That’s the trouble with having eyes,” 
he whimsically observed. “You forget 
that things aren’t always what they 
seem. I suppose your idea, inspector, is 
that Austin took this method of making 
certain that his murderer would be pun- 
ished.” 

“You suppose right,” declared Grant- 
ley emphatically. “To me Austin looks 
exactly like the kind of man who 
couldn’t die peacefully without knovw- 
ing that the fellow who did for him 
was going to get his. I guess the 
wound didn’t kill him instantly. He 
had enough strength and presence of 
mind left to scratch the murderer’s in- 
itials on the floor. All we’ve got to do 
now is to find the thing he made the 
marks with.” 

“Probably this broken match,” sug- 
gested Drew listlessly. He held up an 
object for the officials inspection. 

“Sure thing!” exclaimed the inspec 
tor enthusiastically, taking the match, 
“Tt must have been lying on the floor, 
and Austin saw it while he was dying. 
It was the only thing handy. It makes 
a fairly good pencil in a pinch.” The 
inspector stooped again and tested his 
theory by scratching the match against 
the floor. 

Torrance, a crestfallen look on his 
white face, watched the official in sé 
lence. When Grantley went to the tele- 
phone and called a number, he looked 
imploringly at Drew. The blind man 
had moved around to the other side 
of the body, and again the tips of his 
fingers were sliding over the bare floor. 

“The medical examiner has just 
started,” announced Grantley, turning 
away from the telephone. ‘“There’s one 
or two little points I want him to cleat 
up. I want to know about how long 
Austin has been dead, for one thing.” 

“If you care for an unscientific opin 
ion,” Drew remarked in mild tones, “I 
should say about twenty-four hours.” 

“How the dickens do you make that 
out?” exclaimed the inspector, to whom 
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perceptions were a 


amazing 
gurce of endless surprise. 

“The spick-and-spanness of Austin’s 
clothing suggests that he was the or- 
derly sort of person who might be ex- 
pected to wind his watch with regu- 
the blind man explained in the 


Drew’s 


larity,” 
same undemonstrative tones. “If you 
examine the watch you will find that 
the spring is almost slack. By the way, 
inspector, you’ve seen this stain, of 
course f 
“Stain?” echoed Grantley, watching 
the movement of the blind man’s finger 
tips. “Why, somebody’s spilled some 


ink on the floor—that’s all.” 


“So, it’s ink,” murmured Drew, his 
fingers still rubbing the jagged, elon- 
gated “All I could tell was that 
it was a stain of some kind. It must 


be of rather recent origin, for there is 
a slight roughness which indicates that 
it has not yet soaked completely into 


the floor. I wish you would take a 
good look at it, inspector.” 
Grantley did, but declared that all 


he could see was an ordinary ink stain. 

Drew’s lips twitched. ‘“That’s the 
trouble with you people who have good 
eyes. To you a stain is only a stain. 
You see only as far as your eyes reach. 
Torrance, can you tell us whether this 
stain was here when you left on your 
fishing trip?” 

“I’m sure it wasn’t,” Torrance de- 
cared. He, too, appeared unable to see 
the significance of the stain. “I’m posi- 
tive I would have noticed it.” 

Inspector Grantley gave the 
man a sharp stare. 

“You see, inspector,” Drew went on, 
“the stain may not be as meaningless 
as you think,” 


“What are ivi aie 


” 


young 


you driving at! 


Since the stain was not here when 
Torrance left, we may assume that 
somebody has been using ink in his 


apartment during his absence. Perhaps 
twas Austin, or maybe it was the mur- 
derer—it’s hard to tell.” 
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“T don’t see what an ink stain has 
o do with this murder ” remarked 
the inspector, beginning to ! patience. 


case, 


Drew heaved a mock sigh. “You 
would see a lot more than you do if 
you didn’t have eyes,” he declared. 
Like most blind persons he relished an 


pt jest of this sort. “Eyes are 
a handicap to one’s imagination, inspec- 


tor. Now, this stain——” 
The peal of the doorbell interrupted 
him. Grantley opened, and a pink-faced 


little man breezed into the 
He proved to be the medical examiner, 


spected the body Drew 


api artment, 


and while he 
moved over to 

“Just brace up!” he said, giving 
young man’s friendly 
“Grantley is the kind of man who never 
learns anytl hiss ig except by hard bumps. 
You are in the dumps because you are 
worrying over the young lady. If you 
had only yourself to consider you would 
be like a fig I want you to 
tell me her name and telephone num- 
ber.” 

“You mean to send for 


Tors ince. 
1 


the 


houlder a slap. 


hting cock. 


her? Is it 


necessary 7” 

“T think it 
rance.” 

a won't t have it,” declared the young 
man. “She is not " goin g to be dragged 
into this mess. The shock——” 

“Won’t be half so severe, if you ex- 
plain things to her yourself, as if she 
should learn of your arrest through the 
newspapers.’ 

Torrance seemed | impressed by the ar- 
The young woman’s name was 
llorence Wayne, he said, and he gave 
the detective her telephone number.. 
Drew went to the telephone. The loca- 


would be better, Tor- 


gument. 


tion of the instrument was already fixed 
in his mind. After a brief conversa- 
tion he hung up the receiver, just as 


lical examiner took his leave. 
“You were Drew,” Grantley 

declared. “The medical examiner 

Austin has been dead twenty-four hours 
longer. Maybe you'll tell us where 


the me 
right, 


says 
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you were about this time last night, Tor- 
rance ?”” 

“I was camping in a place along the 
Susquehanna, about eighty miles from 
here.” 

“Alone?” Grantley’s tone indicated 
strong skepticism. 





“Yes. A friend of mine—Felix 
Sears is his name, and he lives in this 
building—had originally intended to go 
with me. At the last moment he was 


prevented from going, and I went 
alone.” 
Grantley gave a_ short, derisive 


chuckle. ‘That kind of alibi will hardly 
stand up in court. It looks to me like 
a closed case. You had the strongest 
kind of motive. You threatened to kill 
Austin. You say you can’t prove where 
you were last night, Austin himself 


has as good as told us that you killed 
him.” He glanced at the initials 
scratched on the floor. “Don’t you 


think the case is fairly complete, Drew ?” 
The blind man was standing at Tor- 
rance’s side, with arms folded across 
his chest and a faint smile on his lips. 
“Almost complete,” he replied, with 
emphasis on the first word. “The ink 
stain is yet to be accounted for. Be- 
your statement of the case isn’t 


quite accurate, inspector. Austin tried 
him, but his 


sides, 


to tell us who killed 
strength was failing rapidly, and he 
didn’t wholly succeed.” 

Grantley stared at Drew, then at the 
initials'on the floor. ‘Why, those let- 
ters are so plain that—that——” 

“That a blind man could see them,” 
Drew filled in, with a laugh. ‘Don’t get 
impatient, inspector. I have just sent 
Miss Wayne, Torrance’s fiancée, 
in the hope that she may be able to 
clear up a point or two. And since 
Felix Sears lives here in the building, 
why not have a talk with him? We 
can at least verify Torrance’s statement 
that it was the original intention that 
they should go together. In a way it 


for 
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will be a test of your prisoner’s 
ity.” 

Grantley muttered something about a 
needless waste of time, but in the end 
he adopted Drew’s suggestion and went 
to fetch Felix Sears. 

“I take it Sears is a good friend of 
yours?” asked the blind man, when he 
was alone with the prisoner. 

“The best I have,” declared Torrance 
feelingly. “There’s nothing Sears 
wouldn’t do for me, or I for him.” 

Drew was silent for a time. Pres 
ently he began to listen to the sounds 
of approaching footsteps. Those of 
Inspector Grantley he already knew, 
and now his keen ears were analyzing 
the others. Even before the two men 
entered the bedroom a blurred and frag- 
mentary picture stood out in his mind, 
Its outlines became clearer as he lis: 
tened to the new arrival’s startled ejacu- 
lations at what he saw and heard. His 
mind was sifting and cataloguing im- 
pressions while Inspector Grantley 
briefly explained to Sears what had hap- 
pened, 

Finally, without waiting for an in 
troduction, Drew reached out his hand. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Sears.” He 
held the other man’s hand a trifle longer 
than seemed necessary. His face gave 
no hint of the message which the nerves 
in the tips of his fingers telegraphed to 
his brain. “Too bad you couldn’t ac- 
company Torrance on that fishing trip,” 
he added. “Fresh air and outdoor life 
are the best remedies for an anemic 
condition like yours. You need to put 
on flesh, too; and your muscles would 
be improved by exercise.” 

Sears stared blankly into the sight- 
less eyes and the smiling face of the 
detective. 

“You—you’re a wonder, Mr. Drew,” 
he stammered. “I’ve heard of you, of 
course, but I never realized until now 
what a genius you are. I am sure if 
anybody can clear Torrance, you can.” 

Drew frowned. He took pride in his 


verat- 
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keen perceptions, but fulsome praise ir- 
ritated him. He listened intently as 
Sears walked away and approached his 
friend. 

“Sorry as the deuce to see you in a 
fix like this,” Sears declared. ‘Wish 
now I’d gone with you. I might éd 

Again the doorbell rang. Inspector 
Grantley started toward the other room, 
but Drew held him back. 

“It’s probably Miss Wayne,” he said. 
“I want to prepare her. In the mean- 
time you might cover up the body.” 

Grantley agreed, and the blind man 
stepped out, hand extended. 

“Miss Wayne?” he inquired. 
Wilton Drew.” 

Light, quick footsteps came toward 
him. <A trifle reluctantly a small hand 
was placed in his. He detained it for a 
few but the act seemed en- 
tirely casual, and he looked as though 
the contact had decided a question in 
his mind. 

“You must brace yourself for a little 
shock, Miss Wayne,’ he murmured. 
“Mr. Austin is dead.” 

The gasp and the quick intake of 
breath that followed the announcement, 
told him volumes. 

“Dead?” she exclaimed tremulously. 
“Mr. Austin dead. Then——” She 
broke off with a shudder. 

“And Inspector Grantley seems to 
think that Mr. Torrance killed him,” 
Drew continued gently. 

A tense pause followed. The young 
woman scarcely breathed. To the blind 
man even the silence seemed eloquent. 
Presently she spoke. 

“I know Edgar didn’t do it,” she de- 
cleared firmly. “He made threats, but 
Take me to him at once, please.” 

\ peculiar smile hovered about 
Drew’s lips as they entered the bedroom. 
For a moment Miss Wayne paused just 
inside the door, then walked swiftly 
forward. As if her arrival had cast a 
spell over the little gathering, all sounds 
suddenly ceased. 


“T am 


seconds, 
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Drew remained standing at the door, 
his unseeing eyes looking straight ahead. 
The silence lasted a few minutes longer. 
Then faint whispers and murmurs came 
to him. His imagination wove a pic- 
ture out of what he heard and felt. He 
saw a shapely arm wound around Tor- 
rance’s neck and a pair of misty eyes 
looking into the prisoner’s with an ex- 
pression of faith and encouragement. 

He sighed, and a shade passed across 
his face. There were times when Wil- 
ton Drew keenly regretted that he was 
blind. 

Quietly he moved forward and took 
a small black kit from his pocket. 
Among other articles it contained a 
number of vials, and he fingered the 
Braille type on the labels before he took 
out one of them. 

“What have you there?” 
Grantley, who had been watching him. 

“A special preparation that is war- 
remove without 
damaging the Drew 
told him as he located the spot on the 
floor and got down on his and 
knees. After fixing by touch the out- 
lines of the stain, he poured out a little 
of the liquid from the vial and gently 
rubbed it the 

“The will 
completely by morning,” he announced, 

the vial. His 
little 


inquired 


ranted to ink stains 


soiled material,” 


hands 


soiled area. 
disappeared 


over 
stain have 
getting up and corking 
face was a mask put the 
bottle back into the kit. He knew that 
several pairs of eyes were watching him 
with keen curiosity. “I think, inspector, 
that you might as well for an 
officer to take charge of your prisoner. 
Then, if you are so inclined, we will 
go to a restaurant for a bite. I am 
famished, and there are several details 
of the Saulsbury case that I want to 
discuss with you.” 

The inspector stared perplexedly, as 
if at a to account for the blind 
man’s sudden change of attitude. 

“All right,” he said finally, then 
stepped to the telephone and called 


as he 


send 


loss 
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headquarters. 





Meanwhile Drew groped 
uncertainly about the room. Quite by 
accident, or so it seemed, his hand 
touched Miss Wayne’s, and he gave it a 
slight pressure. 

“Better call a taxicab for Miss 
Wayne,” he suggested when the inspec 
tor had telephoned his instructions. 
“And I don’t you want Mr. 
Sears any more?” 

The inspector signified 
and Sears took his leave 
Torrance in sympathetic tones to com- 
municate with him if there was any- 
thing he could do. A few minutes later 
the taxicab arrived for Miss Wayne, 
and Drew gave her hand another slight 
touch as he bade her good night. 

“Charming girl!” he said musingly 
when she had gone. “And loyal to the 
tips of her fingers. The kind of girl 
that sticks to the man she loves through 
The world needs a few 


sup pose 


that he didn’t, 
after telling 


thick and thin. 
more of that kind, Grantley. I won- 
der if- Ah, the doorbell again!’ 


It was the officer whom Grantley had 
summoned to take charge of ‘the pris- 
oner,. 

“Where are we going to eat?” 
the inspector, after he had given the 
policeman his instructions and Torrance 
had been led away. “I want to ask you 
a whole lot of questions about the queer 
stunts you’ve pulled here to-night.” 

The two men turned out the lights 


asked 


and left the apartment. Drew, who 
passed out behind the inspector, 
slammed the door with unnecessary 


Instead of descending in the 
that they walk 
stumbled on the 


violence. 
elevator, he 
down, and once he 
stairs. 
“Where to? 
when they left the building. 
you were hungry.” 
Drew chuckled softly. 
interview the murderer of 
Austin first. We can eat 


suggested 


” 


inquired Grantley again 
“Thought 


“T think we’ll 
Maxwell 
afterward. 


This way, inspector.” 
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Ten minutes later they were back in 
the bedroom of Torrance’s apartment, 
which they gained by traversing a base- 
ment and climbing a fire escape. The 





shades were drawn, and the room was 
in total darkness. 
“One advantage I have over you to- 


Drew, laughing 
fingers touched the dial 
that I can tell the 
It is now half past 
will undoubtedly ap- 
thinks it safe to do 


night, inspector,” said 
lightly as his 
of his 
time in the 
two. 
pear as 


watch, ‘“‘is 
dark, 
Our man 
soon as he 
SU. 

“You mean the 


thing in the 


murderer?’ Some- 
tones suggested 
that he was merely humoring the whim 
of a blind man. 

“Naturally. That was a very shrewd 
move of yours, when you 
pretended to be convinced of Torrance’s 
guilt and clapped the handcuffs on him. 
It was certain to make the real mur- 
and when a man gets 
to betray himse!f.” 
speak for a few sec- 
blind man’s sarcastic little 


: ’ 
INSpee tor 


inspector, 


derer careless, 
careless he is apt 


Grantley did not 


onds. The 


digs generally left him without an an- 
Swer.. 
“What makes you so sure that the 


murderer will come here ?”’ he asked. 

“Because he is anxious about that ink 
stain.” 

“Be as mysterious as you like,” grum- 
bled the inspector, “but maybe you'll 
tell me why you insist that somebody 
else beside Torrance is the murderer.’ 

“Gladly, inspector. I have two rea- 
sons, and the first won’t impress you 
very strongly. Torrance is hot-headed. 
He may commit a murder in the heat 
of passion if the provocation is strong 
enough. But he isn’t a liar, and neither 
is he a coward. If he had killed Austin 
he would have stood up and faced the 
music like a man. I knew that the 
moment I touched his hand.” 

“Tl hope your second reason is better 


” 


than the first. 














“My second reason is based on some- 
thing I saw while e 

“Something you saw?” 

“Exactly. There’s such a thing as 
picturing the unseen. Doesn't your 
mind sometimes form images when your 
eyes are closed? Of course it does!” 
Drew gave a whimsical laugh. “When 
I come to think of it, I have several 

over you, inspector. For 
instance, my finger tips are a thousand 
times more sensitive than yours. To- 
night, while I was down on hands and 
knees on the floor, I discovered some- 
hing that would have escaped the at- 
tention of any one who receives most 





advantages 


of his impressions through the 
t was so slight that only the most 
ghly sensitized finger tips could de- 
I doubt if it could be seen, yet 
a picture flashed in my mind the mo- 
ment I touched it.” 
“A picture of what?” 
‘Of something that’s beneath the i 
something that you may be 
the murderer is very anxious about, As 


eye >. 


tect it. 





matter of fact, his guilty conscience 
exaggerates 


1 ’ 1 


the importance of it, and 
that’s why I expect him to walk 
, 


} straight 
into the trap. 
proof of his guilt. 
hear footsteps. 
the corner.” 
The two men moved back. The in- 
pector strained his ears, but for sev 
seconds he could not 
Drew’s more acute senses had already 
detected. Finally it came—a series of 
soft, furtive footfalls. A door 
with a scarcely audible click. 
one was moving across the floor of the 


His coming here will be 
By the way, I think 
Suppose we step back 


eral hear what 


closed 
Some 


adjoining room. 

“T guessed right,” whispered Drew. 
’s his footsteps.” 
mere blur against the 
appeared in the 


f 


It 
A shadow, a 
urrounding gloom, 
doorway. 
“Have your automatic ready,” 
pered Drew into the inspector’s ear. 
Slowly, furtively, the intruder moved 


whis- 
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forward. Now he was at the window, 
evidently making sure that the blinds 
were drawn before he switched on the 
light. Now he stood still, as if to sat- 
isfy himself that he was alone in the 
room with the dead man. Finally he 
moved back a few paces, and in the 
next instant the light was flashed on. 
Drew placed a detaining hand on the in- 
spector’s shoulder. 

“Who is it?” he whispered. 

Grantley was quivering with excite- 


ment. “Felix Sears,” he whispered 
back. 

“As I expected. Has he seen us 
yet?” 

“No, not yet. His back is toward us, 


seems to be looking down at 
something on the floor.” The inspector 
could scarcely control himself. “It’s— 
it’s the ink stain.” He stared bewil- 
deredly at Drew. 

The blind man smiled enigmatically. 
Suddenly he stepped forward, 

“Sears,” he said quietly, ‘will you tell 
us why you killed Maxwell Austin?” 

With a gasp the intruder whirled 
round just as the inspector stepped out 
of the corner. For an instant he seemed 
about to hurl himself on the blind man, 
but the sight of Grantley’s automatic 
restrained him. As he stared at the two 
men a grayish pallor slowly spread over 
his face. He trembled violently as his 
gaze drooped and became rigidly fixed 
on the jagged outlines of the stain. 


‘ . i 
ana he 


1 
} 


IV. 


Two hours later, after Sears had 
been lodged in a cell, Drew and Grant- 
ley were once more back in Torrance’s 
bedroom. There was a sheepish look 
in the inspector’s reddish face, and he 
looked at Drew as if his respect for 
the blind man had risen another notch. 

“That was a pretty good confession 
we wormed out of Sears,” he declared. 
“Never saw a man break down so com- 
pletely. Sears and Austin—both a pair 
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of rascals, it seems—worked for the 
same firm of stockbrokers. Austin got 
wise to the fact that Sears had been 
systematically filching the firm’s cash, 
and he told Sears to divvy up or go to 
jail. Sears thought the simplest way 
out would be to kill Austin, especially 
if he could do it so that somebody else 
would be suspected. Torrance’s fishing 
trip gave him the chance he was looking 
for. He knew Torrance had threat- 
ened Austin, and also that he Would 
have a hard time arranging an_ alibi. 
Jesides, it seems that he didn’t have 
much use for Austin, and that the 
riendship was all pretense on his part. 
Anyhow, night before last he telephoned 
Austin to come and talk things over. 
Said his own apartment was being reno- 
vated ; also that Austin had invited him 
to use his rooms while he was away. 
Of course, Austin didn’t suspect any- 
thing, and Sears carried out his plot 
without a hitch. What I don’t get is 
how you guessed that Sears was the 
guilty one.” 

“Guessed ?”’ Drew laughed amusedly. 
“Tt wasn’t guesswork, inspector. It 
vas blind man’s sight. I had already 
eliminated Torrance, for the reasons 
I have mentioned—which didn’t seem 
to impress you much. I suspected the 
murderer was some one who knew 
enough about Torrance’s habits and 
movements to enable him to take ad- 
vantage of the young chap’s inability to 
prove an alibi. Then, Sears gave me 
an unfavorable impression. It didn’t 
take me long to size him up as a two- 
faced, double-dealing, and deeply schem- 
ing scoundrel—the kind that *can be 
false to a friend and will stoop to any 
rascality to save his own skin.” 

“But these initials,” Grantley remon- 
strated, looking down at the E and T 
on the floor. 

“Oh, those were scratched by Sears 
himself. That was an extra touch of 
finesse. You see, he wanted to make 
doubly sure that Torrance would be sus- 
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pected. The threats and the absence 
of an alibi might not have been enough,” 

Grantley pondered. From time to 
time he squinted at the blind man in an 
embarrassed Finally he walked 
over to the ink stain. 

Drew laughed. “That stain is still 
troubling you, eh? It will be gone ina 
few hours. What troubled Sears was 
what would show after the stain 
away. That’s why he came back. As 
a matter of fact, not much of anything 
will show, except, perhaps, through a 
magnifying lens. Run your fingers over 
the spot, inspector.” 

Grantley did, but declared he could 


”” 


“What’s beneath it? 


Way. 


vent 


notice nothing. 
he asked. 

“Austin’s dying message,” said Drew 
solemnly. “An ‘F’ and part of an ‘S,’ 
but both are so faint that I doubt if 
they can be seen, even when the stain 
goes away. You know how 
my finger tips are, but it was all I could 
do to make them out.” 

“An F and part of an S,” mumbled 
“Those initials stand for 


sensitive 


the inspector. 
Felix Sears.” 

“Austin tried to leave a clew to his 
murderer,’ Drew explained, “but he 
was already so weak that he made a 
poor job of it. must have re- 
mained in the room, and probably he 
turned around just in time to see what 
his victim was doing. He guessed the 
meaning of the marks. They were 
scarcely noticeable, but a man with a 
guilty conscience isn’t disposed to take 
chances. He didn’t dare to leave them. 
Neither did he think it safe to scrape 
them away with a knife. That would 
have left scars on the floor, hinting that 
they had been made for a definite pur- 
pose, while the spilling of a little ink 


Sears 


would cover the marks just as effec- 
tively, and look quite accidental, besides. 
Thinking he had obliterated Austin’s 
dying message, Sears scratched another 
pair of initials on the floor—an E and 
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aT. It was quite an interesting case, Sears failed to consider was the fact 
inspector.” that some men have eyes in the tips of 
Grantley drew his palm across his their fingers. I discovered by touch 





projecting chin. “The credit for solv- something that might have escaped my 

ing it belongs to you,” he admitted, with notice if I could have seen it. You see, 

a frankness characteristic of him. inspector, there are times when sight is 
Drew laughed modestly. “What a downright handicap.” 
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LOOK FOR WOMAN, FIND MAN 
OR several nights Walter Jonas, a watchman in a Chicago factory, noticed a 
woman slip into an alley near the building, cross a vacant lot, and then go 
under a sidewalk which is elevated ten feet. His curiosity aroused by the 
strange nightly pilgrimage Jonas followed the woman one night and saw a hud- 
dled form on the ground below the sidewalk. Thinking it was that of the 
woman Jonas notified the police. 

When the officers’ lights were flashed into the cavity the body of a well 
dressed man was seen. In his right hand he clutched a rosary, and in a pocket 
of his coat was a scrap of paper with a woman’s address on it. 

his woman, when questioned by the police, said that the man was a stran- 
ger to whom she had given food a few days previous. He told her, she stated, 
that he was looking for his two daughters. The police have not learned who 
visited the man in the ‘‘cave’” beneath the street. 





DETECTIVE KILLED BY WEALTHY MANUFACTURER 
|* a mad rage Charles T. Davis, a wealthy manufacturer of surgical instru- 

ments, shot and killed Detective Sergeant Joseph Bridgett and severely 
wounded two other men who called at his office one day recently to question 
him in regard to the sale of an automobile. 

Some time ago Davis had reported that his automobile was missing. He 
collected one thousand dollars’ insurance on it. The police traced the car and 
believed that they had found its present owner. This man, it is alleged, showed 
the detectives a bill of sale which he had secured from Mr. Davis. 

With Detective Edward G. McGlone and insurance adjuster George W. 
Horan, Bridgett went to the office of the manufacturer. Davis at first refused 
to see them, but finally consented to let Bridgett into his sanctum. The others 
were told to wait in a small hallway, which is separated from the main office by 
a glass partition. After a few minutes the men outside were horrified to hear 
Bridgett shout, “Eddie, quick—he is killing me!’ McGlone and Horan rushed 
into the main office to see Bridgett stagger out of the private office. He had 
been struck over the head and was dazed. McGlone started for Davis, who, 
pointing an automatic at him, shot him in the foot. The detective fell to the 
floor. Davis fired again, hitting Horan also in the foot. The sound of the 
shots seemed to rouse Detective Bridgett. He stepped toward the infuriated 
manufacturer and reached for the gun, but was stopped by a bullet through the 
heart. 

3ecause Davis’ father died in an insane asylum the manufacturer will be 
examined by alienists before the district attorney decides whether to ask for his 
conviction for first-degree murder or for his commitment to an insane asylum. 
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HIS morning Thubway Tham 
arose to the deadly monotony 
of another day. Certainly 
there was nothing to indicate 

that this day would be in any way dif- 

ferent from hundreds that had gone be- 

fore. Tham did not even feel a 

“hunch.” 

Having bathed and dressed, he stood 
at the window in his room in the lodg- 
ing house conducted by Mr. “Nosey” 
Moore, a gentleman known to the police 
as a retired burglar, and looked at the 
scene spread below him. A moment he 
looked, and then his lips curled in a 
sneer of deep disgust. 

“Thame old thunthhine,” 





‘hubway 


Tham declared to himself. “Thame 
old alley. Thame roofth and chim- 
neyth. Thame river in the dithtance. 


Alwayth the thame. There ith never 
anything happening. Life ith the bunk. 
I have a notion to get mythelf arrethted 
jutht to get a thrill!” 

Of course Tham did not mean the 
last statement. Being a well-known dip 
who once had done time in the big gray 
house up the river, Tham knew that 
another conviction would result in a 
long sentence and possibly put an ef- 


fectual end to his career. But he 
wanted a thrill just the same. And it 
developed during the day that Iate, 


schemer of all things, had got Thub- 
way Tham in this frame of mind so 


that he would recognize to its full value 
the thrill when it came. 

Tham descended the rickety stairs, 
growled a morning greeting to Nosey 
Moore, and went out upon the street. 
It was a beautiful day, but Thubway 
Tham failed to appreciate it, simply be- 
cause there had been so many beautiful 
days recently. 

He walked down the street toward 
the little. restaurant where he generally 
ate his breakfast, entered, sat at his 
usual table, and gave his usual order to 
the usual waitress. More deadly 
monotony! But Tham did not think of 
the expedient of going to another res- 
taurant and encountering something 
new. 

Slowly he ate and glanced at the 
morning newspaper the waitress had 
put at his elbow. He regarded the 
front page and found nothing there to 
interest him deeply, not being con- 
cerned with national affairs or the lat- 
est scandal. He glanced at the sporting 
page, took a look at some of the big 
advertisements, and finally turned to 
the editorial page. 

This was the working of Fate again. 
Tham rarely glanced at an editorial 
page. He had the idea, not without 
foundation in fact, that most newspaper 


editorial pages are a great waste of 
white paper and ink. 
On the editorial page he found a 














short syndicated article by a famous 
writer who perhaps had instructed his 
secretary to write the thing and after- 
ward had without reading 
what had been written. The article was 
to the effect that there is a moment in 
the life of every individual when there 
comes a great thrill, a supreme second, 
one always to be remembered. 
‘hith ith the bunk!” Tham told 
“There ith no thuch thing ath 
a thrill any more. My goodneth! If 
there ith a great thrill, I never have 
theen one. Thith kind of thtuff maketh 
me thick!” 
The little waitress 
him and dropped a check on the table. 


° a 
signed it 


I 


hi 
himself, 
1] 
I! 


stopped beside 


‘No thuch thing ath a thrill!” Tham 
repeated, this time aloud. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” the little 
waitess remarked, glancing down at 
hin 


grinned. ‘Tho you want to argue with 
me about it, do you?” he asked. “I 
thuppothe you have had a great thrill 


thometime ?’ 
‘You said it, Mr. Tham.” 
‘Then you are a very lucky girl,” 
Tham told her. ‘‘You are the luckietht 
girl in the world, I thuppothe. Where 





doeth a man go to get one of thethe 
thrill thingth ?” 
“I got mine,” replied the little 


waitress, “by falling in love a few years 
ago.” 

“My goodneth!” Tham gasped. “Of 
all the thilly rot! Well, I'll never get a 
great thrill that way. Any time I fall 
for a thkirt it will be a cold day in 
Augutht—a mighty cold day with 
thnow on the ground and ithe on men’th 
whithkerth.” 

‘Uh-huh!” the little waitress said. 
“I’ve heard guys talk like that before. 
The tougher they are, the harder they 
fall. I knew a big business man once 
who used to make his clerks flinch 
when he talked. And along came a 
little slip of a girl without any sense 


Thubway Tham 
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at all and hardly any good looks, and 
he fell for her like a ton of cast iron.” 

“The thilly ath!” 

“And let me tell you this, Mr. Tham 
—when you do fall, you’re going to 
fall hard. I’ve seen your kind before. 
Little old Cupid is probably poisoning 
an arrow for you this minute.” 


“Talk thenthe,”’ Thubway Tham 
begged. “Do I look like a thaphead? 
Me fall in love? Where do you get 


No thkirt for mine. 


motht of the trouble in 


that thtuff? 
Thkirtth cauthe 
the world.” 

“Uh-huh! But some 
trouble,” the little waitress 
And then she retired to the kitchen, and 
Thubway Tham paid his check and 
went out upon the street and journeyed 
in the direction of Madison Square. 

In common with most New Yorkers, 
Thubway Tham had a favorite spot in 
le loved Madison 
custom in favor- 


walk to the Square, sit 


men like 
observed. 


the city of cities. 


Square. It 


able weather t 


was his 
down and watch the crowds for a time, 
and then proceed to a subway entrance 
and go about his nefarious business of 
1 extracting from 
them currency belonging to others. 

And so Tham had no “hunch” as he 
walked toward the Square, for it was 
a place of security to him, a corner he 
knew well. Fate did not have to guide 
his steps in that direction; Tham aided 
‘ate by guiding his own steps. 

He entered the Square at a corner, 
went halfway across it, and sat down 
on a bench. For a few minutes he 
watched the everchanging crowd, and 
then he heard a soft chuckle beside him, 
up quickly to find Detective 
Craddock standing there. 

rho I thee your ugly fathe again!” 
Tham observed. 

‘It appears that we do meet fre- 
quently, Tham,” Craddock replied, sit- 
ting down beside him. “I have not seen 
you for several days, however. Have 


you been behaving yourself: 


lifting leathers anc 


| 
a 


and looked 
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“T alwayth behave mythelf,” Tham 
told him. 

“Yeh? Especially in the subway,” 
said Craddock, ‘I suppose you haven't 
lifted a leather for several months, and 
wouldn’t think of doing it now if you 
had the chance.” 





“Did you ever thee me lift one?” 
Tham asked. 
“Old-timer, I'll admit that I never 


did. It is my life’s ambition to observe 
just that thing. And then, old boy, I'll 
take you firmly by the collar and lead 
you to a nice, sunny cell, and in a few 
days you'll hear the judge mention 
something about several years in stir.” 

“Yeth ?” 

“Yes,” Craddock replied. “I haven’t 
given up hope of catching you, Tham.” 

“Hope ith a great thing,” Tham re- 
marked. “Jutht keep on with that hope 
thtuff, Craddock. It ith a good tonic.” 

“When I do get you, Tham, I’ll get 
you right.” 

“It theemth to me that I have theard 
you expreth yourthelf with thimilar 
wordth before,” said Tham. ‘“Crad- 
dock, if I am never caught until you 
catch me I can go my merry way until 
the Grim Reaper cutth me down.” 

“Um!” Craddock grunted. “Be that 
as it may, Tham, I still have hopes. 
Are you thinking of taking a little ride 
in the subway to-day?” 

“Why ‘d@ gou athk?” Tham wanted 
to know. 

‘Because, if you are, I may feel like 
trailing along and watching to see what 
happens.” 

“You have trailed along theveral 
timeth and never thaw anything,” Tham 
replied. 

Detective Craddock’s face flushed. 
“Think you’re smart, don’t you?” he 
asked. “I know very well that you 
lifted a leather right under my nose 
once and got away with it. But just 
try it again, Tham. That’s all I ask. 


Try it again—and see where you land!” 
Now you are get- 


“My goodneth! 
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tin’ mad,’”’ Tham observed. “It ith an 
eathy thing to get your goat.” 

“sor’ 

“Tho!” said Tham. “You make me 
laugh, Craddock, at timeth.” 

“T'll make you weep before our little 
affair is done, Tham. 
down at headquarters has been ‘men- 
tioning the fact that you are not behind 
bars where you belong. It is strictly up 
to me to put you there.” 

“You have thome job ahead of you,” 
Tham retorted. 

Detective Craddock stood up. “Well, 
I'll see you later, Tham,” he said, 
“Just now I am after a gent who re- 
sorts to burglary when he happens to 
be in need of funds. You small fry can 
wait.” 

Having given that cruel thrust, De- 
tective Craddock hurried on through 
the Square. Thubway Tham’s 
turned purple with wrath and for a 
moment he had thoughts of following 
Craddock and saying something. sar- 
castic. However, his anger lasted but 
a moment, and then he grinned. He 
jabbed at Craddock whenever he had 
the chance, so why lose his temper 
when Craddock took a jab at him? 

So he forgot Detective Craddock for 
the time being, and thought of entering 
the subway and looking for a victim. 
He left the bench after a time and 
walked across to Broadway, and con- 
tinued to Times Square. There he 
caught a downtown express, and 
glanced around at those nearest him. 

Immediately Tham spotted a man 
who looked like a person of comfort- 
able means. He was a huge man who 
radiated prosperity, and Tham could 
tell at a glance that his mind was upon 
some matter of business, that he was 
oblivious of his immediate surround- 
ings. Such men make good victims. 

Tham pressed forward slowly, so as 


The big boss 


face 


not to attract attention, until he was 
directly behind his man, who was 
standing near one of the doors. He 














lurched against the prospective victim 
as the train took a curve. The next 
moment he would have grinned, save 
that the situation called for a vacant 
look on his face. The man he had se- 
lected had a wallet in his hip pocket! 

“The thilly ath!” Tham mused. ‘He 
ought to lothe it! A man who hath no 
more thenthe than to carry a wallet in 
hith hip pocket thhould be touched !” 

And now Thubway Tham waited for 
an opportune moment. It came when 
the express made the next stop. There 
was a wild surging toward the door. 
Men and women struggled to get out, 
and others struggled to get in. 

Tham’s hand darted downward and 
did its work, The wallet was obtained 
without difficulty and slipped into the 
side pocket of Tham’s coat. 

And then several things happened! 

The door jammed for an instant, and 
when finally it was opened the press of 


human beings hindered Thubway 
Tham making his quick get-away and 
darting up the stairs to the street and 


away from his victim! 

The victim himself discovered his 
loss and let out a roar, as stich victims 
always do! 

(nd, above all, the stern voice of De- 
tective Craddock reached Thubway 
Tham’s ears from behind. “Tham, I 
want you!” And at the same time De- 
tective Craddock grasped Thubway 
Tham by the coat collar and the right 
arm, holding him, stopping him, pre- 
venting him, above all, from reaching 
that coat pocket and tossing the wallet 
to the floor of the car! 

There was a moment of consterna- 
tion, and then Tham, Craddock, and 
the victim were out on the platform, 
surrounded by a mob of the curious. 
Thubway Tham gulped once, and then 
made an attempt to appear the injured 
innocent. But he felt that he was lost. 
Craddock had him now! Craddock, 
Tham supposed, had pretended to leave 
him in the Square, but in reality had 
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turned to shadow him. Tham cursed 
himself for his carelessness. 

That wallet was in his pocket. Crad- 
dock would find it there. Here stood 
the victim to make an instant identifi- 
cation. Perhaps Craddock had seen the 
deed. There seemed to be no way out. 

Despair was in the heart of Thub- 
way Tham, but only indignation was in 
his face. 

“Craddock, you ath, what theemth to 
be the trouble?” he asked. “Why all 
the merry uproar ?” 

“T’ve got you, old-timer, as I said ] 
would,” Craddock replied. “I happened 
to turn and follow you to-day. This 
ends you, Tham! I’m downright sorry, 
too, for our little war has been a merry 
one. You’re a crook, though, and I’m 
a cop——” 

“Why the lecture?’ Tham 
“Tryin’ to make a reputation with thith 
crowd of thimpth? And what do you 
mean, anyway?” 

Tham was hoping that 
would grow careless during this conver- 
sation and let go his arm, so that Tham 
could get that wallet out of his pocket. 
But Craddock did nothing of the sort. 

“T mean that I saw you have your 
eyes on this gentlemen,” Craddock said 
“I watched you, old boy. You were so 
very clever—but not clever 
You’ve lifted leather 
some years to come.” 

“You mean to thay that I lifted thith 
man’th wallet?” 

“IT didn’t see the wallet make the 
change, Tham, but I saw your famou 
nimble hand make a lightninglike move. 


And T stand ready to bet that the wallet 


1 


sneered. 


Craddock 


enough. 


your last for 


eX- 


is in one of your coat pockets right 
now.” 
“Search him!” cried the victim. 


three thousand dollars in 
I was going to use it to buy 


“There are 
that wallet. 
bonds- de 

Two patrolmen put in an appearance, 
and at Craddock’s nod l 


they dispersed 
Craddock, still cau- 





the crowd. very 
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tious, conducted Thubway Tham to one 
side, the victim, and one of the patrol- 
men following. Tham still pretended 
bravado, but he knew that his time was 
short. 

Craddock had won! For Tham there 
remained years behind prison walls. 
All at once Tham began to appreciate 
what liberty meant. He remembered 
with horror the one short term he had 
served before. How could he endure 
a long stretch of years? 

“Well, thearch me and end it!” Tham 
muttered suddenly. 

“T'll just do that little thing,” Crad- 
dock replied. He nodded to the patrol 
man, and that officer stepped forward 
and held Tham’s wrists over his head. 
Craddock began the search. Tham was 
on the verge of trembling. The end 
was near, he knew. He would be on 
his way to a cell soon, 

Craddock continued the search. And 
finally he explored the pocket wherein 
Thubway Tham had slipped the wallet. 
He found nothing in it! 

Tham was more surprised than Crad- 
dock, but he did not betray himself. 
Craddock searched further, and then 
gave up in huge disgust. He snarled 
when he spoke to Tham again. 

“What did you do with it?” 
manded. 

“Do with what?” Tham countered. 

“You got that wallet, and I know it.” 

“You you think tho,” Tham 
corrected. “You grathped me right 
away, you thay, and you have watched 
me thinthe, and now you thearch me 
and don’t find a wallet. Craddock, you 
mutht be an ath. Ath much ath I like 
you, IT am forthed to that conviction. 
Thome crook mutht have been thtand- 
in’ right bethide me and did that work 
right under your nothe. That ith—if 
thith man had a wallet.” 

Confound it, there were 





he de- 


mean 


three thou- 
sand dollars in it!” the victim exploded. 


“Officer, it seems to me that you nabbed 
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“This 


pickpocket in 


Craddock’s face grew red. 
man is the cleverest 
town!” he declared. 

“Well, he hasn’t my wallet, and we 
are all certain that he had no chance to 
throw it away,” the victim declared, 
“Some other crook must have got it, 
I shall have to report this occurrence to 


headquarters, officer, ~ What is your 
name?” 
“My name is Craddock. Report— 


and a lot of good it will do-you!” the 
detective declared. 

The victim wrote the name carefully 
in a book and then turned toward the 
stairs that led to the street. Detective 
Craddock whirled upon Thubway 
Tham furiously. 

“You got that leather, and | know 
it!” he said explosively. “You've made 
an ass of me some way!” 

“You were an ath before we ever 
met,” Tham assured him with a smile 
on his face. “You jutht made a little 
mithtake, Craddock. The betht of uth 
do that at timeth.” 

“None of your lip, now!” 

‘Mad again, are you? My goodneth! 
You have an awful dithpothition to- 
day, Craddock. Your breakfatht mutht 
have dithagreed with you. You jutht 
maded a mithtake. You imagined that 
I made a bad move, and then thith bird 
yellth that he hath had hith pocket 
picked, and you jump to concluthionth. 
You thearthhed me, and you didn’t find 
anything. Thuppothe you let me go 
now.” 

Craddock stepped back. “Go!” he 
said. ‘“Go—and watch out for me in 
the future! I’m going to camp on your 
trail, old-timer! I’m going to get you 
if it takes years! I’m going to get 
you good and proper! [’m——” 


“You'll have apoplecthy if you ain't 
careful,” Tham said warning 
you later, Craddock.” 

He grinned, left the detective stand- 
ing there, and went slowly up the steps 
Sut, once sure that Crad- 


ly. “Thee 


to the street. 














Thubway Tham 


dock had not followed, the expression 
on Tham’s face changed to one of be- 
wilderment. 

Thubway Tham knew perfectly well 
that he had lifted that leather and had 
slipped it into the right-hand pocket of 
He had expected Detective 
there and arrest 


his coat. 
Craddock to find it 
him. 

What had happened he could not 
guess. He knew that there had been 
no pal of the underworld near him at 
the time, Craddock had acted quickly, 
too. What special and peculiar Provi- 
dence had stepped in and saved him, 
and by what means? 

Tham pushed his cap to one side of 
his head and scratched that head just 
above the left ear, a sign that he was 
thinking deeply. He confessed before 
he had walked a block that the thing 
was beyond him. He had been saved 
—also he had lost a wallet that con- 
tained three thousand dollars, if the vic 
tim was to be believed. 

On the first corner, which was a com- 
paratively quiet one, Thubway Tham 
stopped to light a cigarette, using thi 
moment to make certain that Detective 
Craddock was not following him. He 
failed in lighting the cigarette, failed 
purposely, so he would have a chanc« 
to go through all his pockets as though 
in search for a match. As he did so, 
he felt of the lining of his coat. He 
had entertained a wild thought that the 
wallet might have slipped into the lin- 
Ing 

‘“Mutht have dropped the thing on the 
floor when I thought I wath puttin’ it 
in my pocket,” Tham told himself. “1 
hate to lothe the coin, but it ith a good 
joke on Craddock. That bird ith mad, 
though, and I'll have to keep my eyeth 


peeled for him for a few dayth, ] 


gueth.” 

Tham started up the side street. The 
affair had shaken him, and he had de- 
cided to lift no more leathers this day. 
His funds were low, but not distress- 
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ingly so, and he could afford to forget 
his work for a day or two. He would 
go home to his room in the lodging 
house of Nosey Moore, read the news- 
papers, and rest. 

Purchasing his two favorite evening 
papers at a corner stand Tham walked 
on. Now he came to a block where 
there were few pedestrians, one of 
those half-dead blocks to be found here 
and there in any city. 

“Thubway Tham!” 

Tham flinched when he heard the 
voice. It was a sweet, musical voice, 
the like of: which he never had heard 
before. He turned his head slowly and 
stopped. Hastening after him, almost 
running to catch up with him, was a 
young woman. 

Rapidly Tham blinked his eyes as she 
came to a stop, panting, beside him. 
She was a little slip of a thing witl 
yellow hair and blue eyes and roguish 
dimples, a dainty little bit of woman- 
kind who, despite her doll-like appear 
ance, had an expression in her face that 
told she was wise enough to take care 
of herself, the sort to have presence of 
mind in an emergency. 


“You were callin’ me?” Tham asked. 

“Yes, Tham.” 

“You theem to know me, mith, but 
I don’t know yeu,” Tham said, on 


guard instantly. 

“Oh, everybody knows you, Tham, 
and who am I that you should know 
me?” 

“Did you 
thomethin’ ?” 

“T certainly do. 
shock to your nervous 
your” : 

“T am thure that I do not know what 
you mean,” Tham told her. 

“You don’t have to pretend with me,” 
“VYou’re not 


want to thee me about 
Tham asked. 

You've had quite a 
system, haven’ 


she said, pouting a bit. 
afraid of me, are you?” 

“T ain’t afraid of any thkirt that 
liveth!” Thubway Tham informed her 
without hesitation. 
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“Uh-huh!” she said, as though doubt- 
ing it. “Well, my name is Nettie Burde. 
Ted Burde, of Philadelphia, was my 
uncle.” 

Thubway Tham’s eyes opened wide. 
“Ted Burde!” he gasped. “Ted Burde, 
the thmoothetht dip that ever ticked the 
calendar of time! Tho he wath your 
uncle ?”’ 

“He was,” Nettie Burde replied. “He 
raised me after my father and mother 
died, and I kept house for him.” 

“He wath the man who nicked that 
plungin’ millionaire for  hith 
Tham said with some awe. 

“That’s right,” said Nettie. “He 
two years ago.” 

“T heard about it,” 
“T am thorry.” 

“Oh, he was old,’ Nettie 
Burde said. ‘He was afraid to keep 
on working. And the fortune he made 
—well, uncle liked to play the races. 
Easy come, easy go.” 


roll,” 
aied 
+ | i] 

old her, 


Tham 


getting 


“Tho he didn’t leave you much?’ 
Tham asked. Tham thought that he 
understood now. He was in for a 


“touch.” 

“He left me about two hundred dol- 
lars,” Nettie said. ‘And he left mea 
certain knowledge of things. He made 
good dip out of me, Tham.” 


“Tho?” 


7 


« 


“Yes, indeed. And I came to New 
York, where I wasn’t known and 
started in. But it was a hard game, 


and so I turned straight.” 

“You did?” Tham gasped. 

“I did. I studied stenography, and 
finally I got a position. And I’m hold- 


ing it, too. It isn’t much of a job- 
only twenty a week. But I hope to 
get more salary one of these days, when 
I have more experience.” 

“Tho you get along on twenty a 


week?” Tham asked. 

“T just do get along. [ can't have 
pretty things, of course. But 
proud of myself, Tham.” 

“Good girl,” Tham commented. He 


I’m a bit 
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looked at her closely again and told 
himself that here was a girl different 


from the others. Every man tells 
himself that at some time or other, 


Fate was giving Thubway Tham a 
straight right to the jaw, but Tham did 
not care, 

“Oh, I forgot!” she exclaimed sud- 
denly. “You got me to telling my life 
history, and I haven’t said why I called 
to you.” 

“Et 
began. 

“T’m afraid you have the wrong idea 
of me, Tham. You are thinking this 
second that I want to make a touch be- 
cause my uncle was Ted Burde—and 
you're wrong. I referred, I believe, to 
the fact that you had a shock a short 
time ago. Don’t pretend with me now.” 

“What ith thith?” Tham asked in 
simulated surprise, 

“T was on that subway train, stand- 
ing within six feet of you, Tham.” 

“My goodneth!” Tham gasped. 

“You were clever, boy, but luck was 
against you. I saw Craddock with his 
eye on you, and I was afraid for you, 
Tham—desperately afraid.” 

“Afraid for me?” Tham 
“Why ?” 

“Oh, I like you, I guess. I’ve heard 
such a lot about you. And you're the 
right kind of a dip. You ’tend to busi- 
ness and don’t mix with the wrong 
people. You keep your place, Tham, 
and make other persons keep their 
places.” 

“My goodneth !” 

“So I was afraid for you, Tham. | 
thought sure, at first, that Craddock 
had seen everything. And then the 
door jammed, and Craddock started 
for you, and that simp yeu had touched 
let out his big howl—and so——”’ 

“Tho?” Tham asked. 

“T had seen you drop that wallet into 
your coat pocket, of course. Perhaps 
the ordinary person would not have 
seen it, but Ted Burde’s niece did. I 


> Tham 





[ can be of thervice 


asked. 
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knew they’d have you in a few seconds, 
Tham. And so id 

“Tho?” Tham asked again. 

“So I—I nicked that wallet 
your pocket, Tham, and when they 
searched you they didn’t find it, And 
when I got on the street I got rid of 
the leather and kept the bills for you. 
I've got them here for you now, Tham. 
Come close and I'll slip them to you. 
I rolled ’em up. I didn’t count ’em, 
but there must be a big wad.” 

She slipped close to Thubway Tham, 
her hand darted out, and Tham felt 
something dropped fnto his pocket. 

“You—you thaved me!” he gasped. 
“And then you followed me to give me 
the billth! Why didn’t you keep them 
yourthelf, if you are workin’ for twenty 
a week in thethe dayth?” 

“Tham! Steal from a pal?” 

“You’re thtraight, you thaid.” 

“But I’m Ted Burde’s niece, Tham. 
Do you think I'd do a thing like that? 
Maybe you think I split the roll before 
I gave it to you. Do you?” 

“My goodneth, no!” Tham gasped. 
“It jutht thurprithed me that you took 
the trouble to give the money back, Not 
many would have done it.” 
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“But I like you, Tham. And you 
took the big risk, you know.” 
“Tho did you,” Tham _ declared. 


“Thuppothe Craddock had theen you? 
You'd be on your way to the hoothgow 
right now, Mith Burde.” 

“If you’re thankful, call me Nettie.” 

“My goodneth! I never called a girl 
by her front name in all my life,” Tham 
declared. 

“That’s a fib.” 

“Tt ith no fib,” Tham declared. “I 
never mithed much with the thkirrth, 
I alwayth thaid they wath the bunk. 
That wath before I met you.” 

Nettie 3urde laughed = merrily. 
“Well, Tham, I’m glad that I was 
standing near you,” she said. “I’m 
glad that Craddock didn’t get the goods 
on you. I’m not saying you made a bad 
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play. Luck was just against you to- 
day. The door jammed, and Craddock 
was watching, and the simp you robbed 
howled.” 

“It wath my fault for not watching 
out for Craddock,” Tham told her. 

“Better be careful after this,” 
said, 

“Thay! I—I don’t know what to do 
about thith,” declared Thubway Tham. 
He took the roll of bills from his pocket 
and his eyes bulged. It was indeed a 
haul worthy of effort. The howling 
victim had not lied. 

“Some leather!” 
knowledged. 

“And you are goin’ to have half of 
it,” Tham declared. “You are not goin’ 
to work for twenty dollarth a week. 
Ted Burde’th niethe can’t do that.” 

“Don’t spoil everything, Tham, by 


she 


Nettie Burde ac- 


offering to give me some of. that 
money.” 
“My goodneth, I don’t underthtand 


g 
you,” Tham said. 

“You don’t know much about girls, 
do you, Tham?” 

“Nothin’ at all,” Tham confessed. 

“Well, I don’t want any of that 
money, Tham. If you’re grateful you 
might—might take me to dinner——” 

“Thay! I'll give you the thwelletht 
feed in town and right thith evenin’!” 
Tham declared. 

“That’s better, Tham.” 

“But I—I don’t understand,” Tham 
said helplessly. 

She looked up at him, glanced around 
quickly. And then her two arms went 
up swiftly and around Thubway 
Tham’s neck, and Tham felt her soft 
lips pressed against his in a hurried 
kiss. 

“Do you—can you understand that?’ 
she whispered. 

Then Thubway Tham had his great 
moment and felt his great thrill. Thub- 
way Tham, with glistening eyes and 
trembling lips, set foot upon an un- 
known country. 


’ 
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Author of ‘‘The Man in the Jury Box,’’ etc. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


A HALLOWEEN dance is in progress at the Broadlawns Country Club. Among the assembled 
- guests is Rutherford Sowerby, a gouty, middle-aged banker, who has brought his young wife, 
Mand, formerly his stenographer. Mrs. Sowerby consoles herself for her husband's lack of delicacy 
in reminding her of her former position, by spending much time in the company of Philip Dorranee, 
The latter is the husband of “Empress Josephine” and treasurer of the Farr Rubber Company. Mrs, 
Dorrance is a hard task master to her young husband. Young Alice Dare, niece of Mrs. de Forest, 

in love with Gerald Landon, an impecunious clerk in Sowerby’s bank, but her aunt has set her 
face against the match. Mrs. Carter, whose red hair and provocative beauty have not made her 
popular with the ladies of the club, has come to the dance as the guest of Ogden Bowles, a broker 
of forty. Samuel Estridge, a well-known criminal lawyer, Jack Fraser and his wife, his guest and 
brother, Ralpb Fraser of Texas, and Mrs, de Forest, the grand lady of the elub, are among those 
present. At twelve o’clock midnight the lights are lowered, and a simple song is sung in memory of 
club members who have died. The song is brought to a sudden end by a sharp report. ‘There isa 
call for lights, and, beneath a dragon light on the veranda, a young man witb a splotch of crimson 


on his chest is found on the floor. 
glasses. 
tbe club accounts, 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE GLISTENING STRAND 


T was Murdock, the steward, 

whe first found his voice. 

“Grant’s shot,” he said, and 

advanced excitedly, brandish- 
ing the golf stick which he had stooped 
behind his desk to pick up the instant 
before he vaulted over. ‘Who did it, 
sir? He’s not——” 

Jack Fraser and Ogden Bowles were 
beside Estridge, who bent over the 
body, and the former replied briefly: 
“I’m afraid so. Ralph!” 

But his brother, after hearing the 
alarm, seemed for the moment to have 
disappeared, and Estridge, rising, took 
command of the situation. 

“Jack, jump in your car and drive 
as fast as you can for Doctor Fellowes.” 
He drew the younger man aside for a 
moment; then, as the latter nodded in 
comprehension and dashed headlong 


Beside him lie a coarse wig and a pair of twisted, beavy-rimmed 
The man is James Grant, the house secretary who has recently been installed to look after 


down the veranda steps, he returned to 
the terror-stricken group. ‘The rest of 
you go inside, please; let no one leave 
the club. Murdock, round up all the 
waiters and cooks and other attendants, 
and see that they are kept under guard 
in the billiard room. Bowles, would 
you mind going with Murdock to see 
that they are all detained? Landon, 
call Rutherford Sowerby, will your” 

“Who is this man, anyway?” Phil 
Dorrance’s voice fairly squeaked in his 
excitement. ‘Why was he here dis- 
guised like that?” 

No one paid any heed to him, how- 
ever. Doctor Fellowes was the gen- 
eral practitioner for the Broadlawns 
colony, and he was the county coroner 
as well. There had been a grave sig- 
nificance in Estridge’s manner after his 
examination of the body, and no doubt 
was left as to the grim capacity in 
which the physician’s presence was re- 
quired, 














“T am here.” Rutherford Sowerby’s 
deep growl sounded close at hand, and 
he limped painfully forward as the rest, 
in obedience to Estridge’s command, re- 
treated within doors. Here Mrs. Sow- 
erby created a counter diversion by 
fainti 2, 
“Well, Rutherford, somebody ha 
done for our man.” The attorney 
turned to the other. “Jack Fraser is 
the only member of the house commit- 
tee present to-night besides ourselves, 
and I’ve sent him for the coroner. I’ve 
also seen to it that no one—member, 
guest, or club attendant—leaves before 
they are officially permitted to do so.” 

“Humph! Locked the stable door 
after the horse was stolen, have you?” 
Sowerby stood gazing grimly down at 
the body. “I heard the shot, but I 
thought it was a bursting automobile 
tire. I’m not surprised, though. I was 
fool enough to let you and the rest of 
the house committee overrule me, but, 
if you'll remember, when the idea of 
planting him here was first suggested, | 
warned you that he should have some 
associates at hand to work with him. 
This wasn’t any one-man job. They’ve 
got onto him, and he must have dis- 
covered something at last. Or, suppose 
that Harvest Dance affair has been re 
peated to-night after all, and he’s been 
gotten out of the way!” 

\t this moment Ralph Fraser reap- 
peared and came quickly toward them. 

“Mr. Estridge, you seem to be in 
charge,” he remarked. “I’ve had a 
little experience with affairs of this sort 
down where I come from, and, if I 
can be of any assistance, please com- 
mand me. I take it that this Grant 
wasn’t just what he was supposed to 
be.” 

“Tie wasn’t,” Estridge replied briefly. 
He was kneeling beside the body, rap- 
idly going through the pockets, and now 
he rose with a long strip of paper in his 
hand. “You can help us if you will be 
so good, Fraser. Here is a list of all 
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the members, guests, club attendants, 
and extra waiters hired from the cater- 
ers for this occasion. Your brother has 
gone for the coroner, but every one else 
must remain until they are officially 
permitted to leave by the authorities, 
Will you see to it? Bowles and Landon 
are attending to it, but they can’t keep 
an eye on every one, and naturally all 
of us are technically under suspicion.” 

“Where are all the chauffeurs and 
the watchman, anyway!” Sowerby 
glanced out at the semicircle of empty 
cars. ‘You slipped up there, Sam!” 

Ralph smiled. ‘‘That’s why I beat it 
indoors as soon as I saw what had hap- 
pened, and that Grant had worn a wig 
and glasses, evidently for no other pur- 
pose than to make himself appear some 
one who he wasn’t. I’m only a guest 
here, gentlemen, a stranger, and not in 
your confidence, but I surmised some- 
thing of the truth. Seeing that the 
driveway was deserted I took it upon 
myself to corral those whom you might 
overlook in the first excitement. The 
chauffeurs and watchman were shoot- 
ing crap in that room off the kitchen, 
and, if I’m any judge, they were all so 
intent that none of them even heard the 
shot. But I took care to explain to 
them that it wouldn’t be healthy for 
any of them to leave the room until 
they were sent for. I had the brass to 
use your name, Mr. Estridge.” 

“I’m glad you did, and you’ve ren- 
dered us all a acting so 
promptly,” the attorney responded cor- 
dially. “If Doctor Fellowes isn’t out 
on a case, Jack ought to have him here 
in a few minutes now, but time is pre- 
cious, and I’d like to have all the data 
available for him and the other county 
authorities that we can gather. Sorry 
I can’t take you completely into our 
confidence now, but, besides Mr. Sow- 
erby and your brother, no one present 
to-night, except myself, knows the real 
identity of Grant, nor why he has been 
here incognito.” 
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“No one but the person who fired the 
shot, Sam,” Sowerby interrupted dryly. 
“He must either have guessed the truth 
and been waiting for this occasion and 
the moment of darkness to rid himself 
of danger of retribution for what hap- 
pened before, or planned another coup 
for to-night. How many cars brought 
people here this evening? Does any- 
body know? It would have been easy 
enough, in that minute before the lights 
were turned on again, for the murderer 
to have made off with anybody’s car, 
or slipped away on foot through the 
shrubbery, for that matter. This thing 
has been bungled from start to finish, 
but no one would listen to me!” 

“It has been bungled fatally as far 
as poor Grant is concerned, and I| feel 
criminally responsible for not foresee- 
ing the possibility of this crime, but as 
the rest—well—-——”’ Estridge 
hrugged his shoulders. ‘‘\Whoever 
hot him is still in the clubhouse, Ruth- 
erford, you can depend upon that, or, 
if he is skulking about the grounds, he 
will soon be brought in. Do you re- 
member our conversation yesterday ; 
You were impatient that Grant had not 
accomplished the purpose for which we 
brought him here, and you predicted 
a repetition of the Harvest Dance af- 
fair. I didn’t think it expedient to tell 
you then what I had arranged on my 
own initiative, but I happen to know 
our watchman’s predilection for a con- 
genial crap game, and Grant couldn't 
have been expected to keep an eye on 
everything to-night. I have some picked 
inen scattered about the grounds and 
the roads leading to the club. They 
close in before | 
them a certain signal, no matter 


for 


ive orders not to 


hat they hear, unless they catch some 
trying to leave.” 
‘Suppose they’ve clgsed in on Jack 


Cri 


raser!” Sowerby suggested. 
“No fear of that! You saw me draw 
aside before I him for the 
‘oroner; that was to give him a 


sent 


coun- 


tersign which would be recognized jf — 
he were stopped,” replied Estridge, 
Whipping a large silk -handkerchief 
from his pocket he stooped once more 
and laid it over the face of the dead 
man. Then he remarked: “We must 
not move the body, of course, and | 
have reasons of my own for preferring 
to remain beside it until the coroner ar- 
rives. In the meantime, Fraser, if 
you'll just go and see that Bowles and 
Landon keep the crowd in order and 
quieted.” 

“Certainly.” 
the doorway. 
wound ?” 

“Only superficially,” the attorney re 
sponded. “It was caused by a bullet of 
small caliber, and it must have pierced 
the heart, but the autopsy will deter- 
mine the details definitely. There were 
no powder marks, as you see, so it must 
have been fired from 

““*\ bullet of small caliber, re- 
peated Fraser thoughtfully. “TI don't 
know how highly you rate the capabili- 
ties of your local authorities, Mr. Es- 
tridge, nor what is back of this little 
affair, but it looks as though they would 
find their work cut out for 
doesn’t it?” 

He disappeared within, and Estridge 
turned to the bank president. “Ruth- 
erford, get rid of any one who may 
happen to be in the locker room and, 
when you’re sure that you are alone, 
use the booth from the door. 
Tell the operator to give you a clear 
and be careful not to speak loud 
enough for the others to hear you.” 

“Say, Sam, it seems to m¢ there’s 
enough darned mystery about this thing 
ithout your making more of it! I’ma 

house committee, too, 
you know!” interrupted Sowerby. “Of 
course we deputized you to engage this 
fellow Grant, but what is the 
stationing the guards about without 
taking us into your confidence? I sup- 
pose that notice on the bulletin board, 


Ralph Fraser paused in 
“Have you examined the 


? 


some distance.” 
x» 


them, 


farthest 


wire, 


With 


member of the 
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which has set so many tongues wag- 
ging, meant that those who left early 
and didn’t come to you for your fool, 
melodramatic countersign would be 
held up. What excuse would you have 
given?” 

“None but the truth,” Estridge re- 
plied quietly. “That, in view of the 
fact that so many valuable jewels were 
worn by the ladies present this evening, 
it had been thought best to station extra 
watchmen about the grounds who 
would permit no one to pass out with- 
out proving their identity. As a matter 
of fact no one has attempted to leave.” 

“*Thought best!” snorted the other 
resentfully. ‘Who the deuce asked 
you to think for the whole club, Sam? 
Not but what the idea was a sensible 
one, but why didn’t you tell, at least, 
young Fraser and me, as the only other 
members of the house committee who 
intended to be present? It was con- 
foundedly irregular of you! What’s 
this mysterious ‘reason of your own’ for 
hanging around the poor fellow’s body 
till the coroner gets here, and who was 
he, anyway ?” 

“Your last question will be answered 
if you'll telephone, as I was about to 
ask you, Rutherford.” Estridge was 
unruffled by the outburst of his com- 
panion. “Call up O’Hare’s Detective 
Agency in New York and tell them that 
Jim Doyle, the operative whom they 
assigned to the job out here, has been 
done in, and that the county authorities 
have been notified. Give them the bar- 
est details, say that you have got to be 
careful of an open wire, that you are 

aking for me, and that I will com- 

nicate with them personally and at 
ngth in the morning.” 

“So he was one of O’Hare’s men, 
eh?” The bank president stared. “I 
presume you know what that kind of a 
message will do, don’t you? It will 
bring more of O’Hare’s private detec- 
tives out here to clash with the local 


authorities.” 


“That is precisely what I want,” re- 
turned Estridge. “Not a clash with the 
local authorities, necessarily, but we 
can't avoid notoriety now in any case, 
and we need the most expert assistance 
we can obtain. O’Hare is not the sort 
to let an operative of his be killed in 
the line of duty without knowing why 
and by whom, and, if I’m not mistaken, 
he’ll put his star man on the job as 
soon as he can get him here. We'll 
need him, Rutherford—we’re in deep 
waters.” 

“Not too deep for you to swim in, 
though!” Sowerby’s small eyes crinkled 
at the corners. “I forgot your record 
in the courts, and I’ll take back what I 
said; I guess you can do the thinking 
for the club, Sam. I'll phone O’Hare, 
and then, if you want me, you will 
find me with the rest.” 

Estridge then reached inside the sash 
and pulled down the shade. Next he 
closed the window and stood for a min- 
ute staring down at the bedy of the 
dead detective. Doyle, or Grant, as the 
other club members had known him, 
had not been off duty on this night of 
all nights as the attorney very well rea!- 
ized. Why had he taken up his station 
at that particular window and never 
left it? Was it merely to watch the 
dancing, to carry out his impersonation 
of the house secretary, the employee 
who was yet accorded the privilege of 
looking on at that in which he might 
not share, or had he had some deeper 
motive for maintaining that point of 
vantage? 

The opened window gave an unob- 
structed view of the huge entrance hal! 
which was being used for the overflow 
from the ballroom: a view, also, of hi 
own closed office door, of Murdock’ 
desk, and the wide staircase between, 
as well as glimpses of the conservatory 
on one side, and the supper room on the 
other. Surely the detective could not 
have chosen a more central and, at th 
same time, unobtrusive position, yet 
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there were other windows in the row 
on either side of the veranda door from 
which he could have looked in on pre- 
cisely the same scene—windows above 
which no glowing lantern hung to make 
him so sure a mark in that moment of 
semidarkness ! 

Estridge glanced involuntarily up at 
the grotesque dragon swaying above 
him, and he discovered that the light 
within it was flickering crazily. He 
knew that most of the lanterns had been 
strung on electric wires connected with 
the main switch, so that they, together 
with the brackets and _ chandeliers 
within doors, might be extinguished for 
that midnight moment of respect to 
“absent members,” but at stated inter- 
vals along the veranda some were to 
have been fitted with candles and left 
to give a slight glow of light. The 
dragon lantern must have been one of 
the latter, and now its short candle 
length was guttering; had the pseudo- 
secretary known of this arrangement? 

While the attorney stood meditating 
the candle flared suddenly and went 
out, and the writhing dragon became 
merely a decoration in red and black, 
and the lantern itself suddenly collapsed 
and fell to the floor at his feet. Es- 
tridge started mechanically to pick it 
up when something within it caught his 
eye—something which gleamed in the 
electric lights like a coil of sparks. 

With an exclamation he glanced 
about him at the deserted veranda, then, 
stooping swiftly beneath the line of the 
window ledge, lest his shadow show 
against the shade, he drew forth from 
the base of the lantern a strand which 
glittered in his hands like living fire. 

Backing away from the window he 
straightened and looked down at the 
still form at his feet. 

“I know, now.” His lips formed the 
words in a toneless whisper. ‘You 
turned the trick, Doyle, even though it 
cost you your life! You made good, 
and no man can do more!” 
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CHAPTER V. 
RENWICK CRANE ARRIVES, 


HE shrill note of the siren, which 
cut the night air not many minutes 
after Estridge’s discovery, was fol- 
lowed by the droning roar of an engine, 
and Jack Fraser’s car swirled madly up 


. the curving drive to stop with a jolt 


before the veranda steps. 

“Ts that you, Estridge?” the latter 
called cautiously. “We’re in luck. | 
found the sheriff playing checkers with 


’ 


Doctor Fellowes and _ brought him 
along, too!” 
“Good evening, doctor, or rather 


good morning, for it is past midnight.” 
Estridge advanced and held out his 
hand as a tall, slightly stoop-shouldered 
man with a trimly pointed gray beard 
mounted the steps, followed by a cor- 
pulent, but surprisingly active, figure. 
“Sheriff, I suppose Mr. Fraser has told 
you of the crime which has been com- 
mitted here to-night. I am prepared to 
give you all the details in our posses- 
sion and to assure you that no one has 
been permitted to leave the premises.” 

They shook hands, and the coroner 
proceeded straightway to his investiga- 
tion of the body, but Sheriff Coburn, 
after a more cursory glance at it, turned 
again to the attorney. 

“T’ll let the doc have his innings 
first, Mr. Estridge, but I’d like the truth 
about what Mr. Fraser tried to tell us 
while we were whizzing out here. | 
understand that the dead man has been 
acting as an employee of the club for 
the past few days, but he was actually 
a city detective, engaged on the quiet 
by some of you to find out who has 
been committing some robberies.”’ His 
usually good-natured eyes blinked re 
sentfully in his round face. “I sup- 
pose our country methods weren’t good 
enough for you city folks who have set- 
tled out our way, but that’s neither here 
nor there. Your smart operative has 
let the thief get the drop on him, and 














now it’s up to us after all. We'll want 
the whole story, sir, that we should 
have had in the beginning.” 

“You'll have it, sheriff.” Estridge’s 
tone was the blandly conciliatory one 
which many an assistant district attor- 
ney knew to the cost of his prestige and 
the loss of the State’s case. ‘Some 
minor discrepancies appeared in the 
club’s accounts after the departure of 
our former secretary, Mr. Martin, 
which we—the house committee—pre- 
ferred to make up out of our own 
pockets rather than start a scandal.” 

“Didn’t strike you, as a lawyer, that 
you were pretty near compounding a 
felony, did it, Mr. Estridge?” The 
sheriff rubbed his chin reflectively. 

“Hardly,” Estridge observed. *‘*Mar- 
tin could have had nothing to do with 
the crime which we employed this de- 
tective to investigate; the robbery took 
place after his departure for the West 
—on the night of our Harvest Dance, 
in fact. You would have been notified 
at once, but the victim herself objected 
to any stir being made about it in the 
neighborhood and preferred to call in 
a private detective from the city.” 

“‘Herself?” repeated the sheriff. 
“One of the ladies was robbed? What 
was it, jewelry? Who was it?” 

“It was Mrs. de Forest, and she was 
robbed of this.” As he spoke the at- 
torney drew from his pocket the glis- 
tening strand, which he had found 
coiled about the base of the dragon lan- 
tern, and extended it to the county of- 


ficial who .retreated a step, his eyes 
bulging. 
“You don’t say!” he exclaimed. 


“That’s not Mrs. de Forest’s necklace, 
the famous De Forest diamonds ?” 
Samuel Estridge nodded. “They 
dropped or were clipped from her neck 
some time during the Harvest Dance 
which was held late in September; as 
with 


, 
loss, 


soon as she discovered her 


rare presence of mind, she made no 
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scene, but reported the matter quietly 
to various members of the house com- 
mittee, of which I was one. After the 
dance was over we held a special meet- 
ing, and the course, which we subse- 
quently adopted, was decided upon,” he 
resumed. “I was deputized to engage 
a man from O’Hare’s agency to come 
down here and pose as the new club 
secretary in order to get in touch with 
both members and attendants and dis- 
cover, if he could, the identity of the 
thief. You see, sheriff, every one here 
that night was virtually open to pos- 
sible suspicion of having stolen the 
string of diamonds, just as every one 
present this evening is a possible sus- 
pect of murder.” 

“Then this man didn’t find out who 
had taken the necklace?” demanded th: 
sheriff as he took the strand of gleam- 
ing jewels from the attorney and ran 
it gingerly through his pudgy fingers. 
“Mr. Fraser didn’t have time to tell us 
whether Grant had made an ante- 
mortem statement or not.” 

“Grant—or Doyle, to give him his 
real name—must have died instantly, 
and I am afraid we shall never know 
the whole truth about to-night,’ re- 
sponded Estridge gravely. “We can 
only be certain that he discovered the 
hiding place of the diamonds and was 
keeping guard beneath it until such 
time as he might take possession of 
them without the knowledge of the 
thief; but the latter must have sus- 
pected his intention and fired the fatal 
shot when the lights were lowered for 
a few minutes at midnight.” 

“What were the lights lowered for? 
You folks dance till all hours out here. 
You say that this fellow Doyle was 
keeping guard beneath the place where 
the diamonds were hidden; then, if the 


body hasn’t been moved——” The 
sheriff was not permitted to finish his 
question. 


air 


“It hasn't,” said Estridge. They 
were inside that Chinese lantern which 
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swung just above the window all this 
evening. I only discovered them my- 
self by accident, a few minutes before 
your arrival. The lantern fell, and, if 
you will examine the diamonds, even in 
this light you will see that congealed 
candle grease is still adhering to them.” 

Doctor Fellowes had concluded his 
preliminary examination of the body, 
and now he approached silently and lis- 
tened while the attorney briefly, but 
concisely, summed up the events of the 
night. 

“What do you make of it, doc?’ 
Sheriff Coburn asked with the familiar 
ity of lifelong “How far 
off was the shot fired?” 

“A considerable distance, I should 
say; I don’t want to commit myself be- 
fore the autopsy, but | think a high- 
powered pistol of small caliber was 
used, and it might have been fired any- 
where from twenty to forty feet away,” 
Doctor Fellowes replied cautiously. 
“The bullet penetrated or passed very 
close to the heart.” 

The sheriff was obviously much im- 
pressed. “You’ve hit on a mighty val- 
uable clew right there! It would take 
a pretty good shot——-” He broke off 
suddenly, remembering the presence of 
Samuel Estridge. While the sheriff 
valked over to examine the dead man 
for himself, the coroner asked: “You’ve 
got a light motor truck here belonging 
to the club, haven’t you, Mr, Estridge? 
I’ve seen it going to the station with 
golf bags. I’d like to remove the body 
in that for the autopsy. Have you noti 
fied the detective agency of his death?” 

“Yes; another member of the house 
committee, President Rutherford Sow- 
erby of the Tradesmen’s Bank, has 
done so.” Estridge paused. “I may 
add that only he, Mrs. de Forest, Mr. 
Jack Fraser, and myself were aware, 
until to-night’s tragedy, that the neck- 
lace was stolen, or that Doyle was other 
than the club secretary he pretended to 
be. The other members of the house 


association. 
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committee, who were present at the 
special meeting after the Harvest 
Dance, have been either ill or away 
since that night, and we had not then 
decided in what capacity we would in. 
troduce a private detective here. For 
reasons which are obvious, of course, 
we should like to keep this whole affair 
as quiet as possible and avoid all the 
scandal and notoriety that we can, at 
any rate, until the identity of the crim- 
inal has been discovered.” 

Doctor Fellowes shook his head, 
“You won't find that very easy if every 
one rushed out here after the shot was 
fired and saw that the man had been 
palpably disgutsed,” he remarked. “The 
caterer’s people and the orchestra from 
the city are bound to talk to reporters.” 

“Oh, you’ll have to stand for the 
notoriety, all right, Mr. Estridge!” The 
sheriff had hung the lightless lantern 
again on its hook and rejoined them in 
time to catch the drift of the coroner's 
words. “Even if Mrs. de Forest hasn't 
told them by now of the theft of her 
necklace, it’s all bound to come out at 
the inquest. Here’s Mr. Fraser.” 

Jack Fraser had parked his car, 
stopped for a brief conversation with 
one of the special guards who had begn 
stationed about the grounds, and now 
he ascended the veranda steps and came 
toward them. Arrangements were 
quickly made for him to take out the 
light motor truck and drive the coroner 
and his gruesome charge back to the 
village. The sheriff and Estridge en- 
tered the main hall of the clubhouse. 

A strange sight met their gaze where 
so short a time before groups of light- 
hearted people had dominated the scene. 
The center of the floor was deserted 
and littered with gloves, handkerchiefs, 
and broken-plumed fans. Young Mrs. 
Sowerby was stretched upon a bench 
which had been hastily drawn from the 
conservatory. Jack Fraser’s wife and 
Alice Dare were ministering to her, and, 
near the closed door of the late pseudo- 


















secretary's little office, Phil Dorrance 
had buttonholed the reluctant Gerald 
Landon and appeared to be questioning 
him excitedly. At the foot of the stairs, 
where she had halted when the report 
of the shot came, Mrs. Carter had 
seated herself, and Ogden Bowles bent 
solicitously above her, but of Ruther- 
ford Sowerby, Ralph Fraser, and Mur- 
dock there was no sign, 

Sounds of varying degrees of hys- 
teria from the conservatory, ballroom, 
and supper rooms indicated where the 
rest of the women members and guests 
had taken refuge—all save two. Mrs. 
de Forest was once more in her chair 
in the corner, tacitly reserved for her 
at all club functions, but her usually 
erect figure was huddled, and her face 
seemed suddenly to have become lined 
and very old. She was staring straight 
before her, apparently oblivious to the 
soothing utterances of her one faithful 
satellite, Mrs. Dorrance, but she roused 
herself and glanced up as the attorney 
and the sheriff approached. 

“T have been a proud old woman, Mr. 
Coburn, and indirectly that poor young 
man’s death lies at my door!” she said 
brokenly. “If I had not insisted to the 
house committee on avoiding village 
gossip and the hounding of society re- 
porters from town by having a private 
investigation conducted, he would never 
have come here to meet his end!” 

The sheriff had always been secretly 
in awe of this grand lady of the fash- 
ionable colony which had invaded 
Broadlawns and, like most of the na- 
tives, had cloaked this feeling beneath 
an attitude of swaggering independence. 
But, before her disarming self-abase- 
ment, his good nature reasserted itself, 
and he replied with grim humor: “No, 
ma’am. You would probably have 
called in Constable Meeks, and _ he 
would have called in me, and then, if 
either of us had been as successful as 
that young man was in what he under- 
took, we’d most likely be Iving where 
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he is to-night; that is, if we'd been as 
careless as to stay in the light!” 

“*Successful!’” Mrs. de Forest 
caught up the word with a sharp ex- 
clamation. She turned in bewilderment 
to the attorney. “Mr. Estridge, what 
does the sheriff mean?” 

Mrs. Dorrance was staring from one 
to the other of them with avid interest, 
and Sheriff Coburn interposed bluntly : 
“T'll be glad to tell you, ma’am, if you 
will come where we can talk privately. 
I understand that this affair isn’t to be 
known generally throughout the club, 
just yet.” 

“Poor Mr. Grant’s office is bolted, but 
why not try the ladies’ locker room: 
Mrs. Dorrance suggested, rising. “J 
know there must be some terrible mys- 
tery back of what has happened to- 
night, and I won't intrude, but, dear 
Mrs. de Forest, I am sure you will con- 
fide in me as soon as the opportunity 
offers.” 

She bowed to the sheriff and Samuel 
Estridge, and, as she moved away, the 
attorney observed: ‘That was not a bad 
suggestion. Shall we adjourn to the 
ladies’ locker room?” 

Mrs. de Forest rose, masking her agi 
tation from those in the hall who might 
be watching them. The three mad: 
their way to the room indicated, and 
here the sheriff, after carefully fasten- 
ing the door, drew from his pocket the 
necklace and placed it in the lady’s 
hands. 

“My 
“But where 

“I’m sorry not to be able to explain 
now, ma’am, and I’ll have to ask you 
to return them to me again as evidence. 
I only wanted you to know that the: 
were safe, and I'll give you a receij 
for them. You positively identify them 
don’t you?” 

“Unless this is a paste replica, which 
only an expert could detect, it is indeed 
my necklace,” Mrs. de Forest affirmed 


diamonds!” she’ exclaimed. 
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“T would be overjoyed at recovering it 
if it were not for the fact that it cost 
that unfortunate young detective his 
life! Do you know who took it from 
me at the Harvest Dance, or who fired 
that shot to-night?” 

“No, ma’am.” The sheriff, who had 
been laboriously writing a receipt, now 
held the paper out to her. “If you'll 
just give me back that necklace it will 
be produced at the inquest and then re- 
turned to you, provided nobody’s held 
for trial. Till then I take it that Mr. 
Sowerby, Mr. Fraser, and Mr, Estridge 
will be glad if you’d keep as quiet about 
losing it at all as you have during the 
past month: Of course all the folks 
here to-night know that Grant was at 
the club in disguise, and that he was 
murdered, but no one knows why, and 
no one but the murderer himself knows 
yet who pulled the trigger.” 

‘Take it!” Mrs. de Forest extended 
the necklace with a gesture of repul- 
sion. “I feel as though there were a 
stain upon it! But I don’t in the least 
understand.” 

“Mr. Estridge will have to explain to 
you later, ma’am; I’ve got other things 
to do now before the coroner gets back. 
You know that we work kind of inde- 
pendently in a case like this, and we 
can’t keep the folks here up all night.” 
Sheriff Coburn wrapped the diamonds 
in his handkerchief and stowed them 
carefully in an inside pocket. “Got 
mighty near onto a hundred people 
here, counting extra help and all, I un- 
derstand from Mr. Fraser, and it will 
be some job to weed them out. Mr. 
Estridge, can I see you for a minute?” 

“Look here, sheriff, what was your 
idea in hanging that lantern back on the 
hook from which it fell when the candle 
guttered?” the attorney asked when 
they had taken their leave of the lady 
and started toward the billiard room. 

The sheriff winked slyly. “Unless 
you yourself put that necklace there, 
Mr. Estridge, nobody but us and the 
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coroner knows that it has been discoy 
ered. [ put the lantern back in place 
before Mr. Fraser came up to the porch 
after parking his car, and I figured that, 
as soon as he dared, the thief would be 
looking for the jewels where he hid 
them,” he replied. ‘That wouldn’t be 
right awavy—not within half an hour or 
so after the body was taken off—for 
fear of drawing attention to himself, 
but I'd like to swear you in as a special 
deputy, until I can get one of the boys 
out from the village, and have you kind 
of.hang around where you can watch 
that lantern from now on and see who 
near it. As a club member you 
could do it in a natural sort of way that 
would scare the fellow off, whoever he 
is, without his actually suspecting that 
you knew anything. Got a revolver or 
pistol here at the club?” 

“None that I know of, sheriff,” Es- 
tridge said. “Suppose, in spite of my 
presence near that lantern, either inside 
the window or out on the veranda, the 
murderer takes a chance and, on some 
plausible excuse attempts to remove it? 
He must be pretty desperate, you know, 
and he’s playing for high stakes. I'm 
not as young as I was, but I'll tackle 
him if you say so.” 

“T believe you would, sir!” the sheriff 
responded admiringly. “We’ve heard 
out here of a few fellows, whom you've 
had sent up, who threatened to get you 
when they came out, but none of them 
tried it yet! However, I’m not asking 
you to look for trouble; if nobody ac- 
tually tries to touch the lantern don’t 
bother ’em, just get a good look at any- 
body who hangs around so that you can 
identify ’em later. But, if anybody 
tries to tamper with it, don’t stop to 
question ’em, cover ’em with this!” 

They had paused in a deserted cor- 
ner of the rear hall, and Sheriff Coburn 
thrust into the hands of his newly ap- 
pointed deputy a short, but heavy, old- 
fashioned revolver, which Estridge in- 
serted in the pocket of his dinner jacket. 
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He rarely appeared at the club in more 
formal evening attire. 

“I understand, sheriff.” With a nod 
he sauntered back across the rotunda. 
The return of Jack Fraser’s car, bear- 
ing Doctor Fellowes and a third man 
on the spare seat, gave him an excuse 
for evading the eager questions which 
assailed him from all sides. 

“The sheriff is interviewing the wait- 
ers and assistant stewards in the billiard 
room, I believe,” Estridge replied to the 
coroner’s inquiry. ‘The watchman and 
the chauffeurs are in a room off the 
kitchen, and you'll find the members 
and guests scattered about within 
doors.” 

“Good! This is Constable Meeks.” 
Doctor I[ellowes andicated the tall, 
shambling, ungainly figure which had 
occupied the spare seat in the little run- 
about. “Any parties, club members, or 
extra help whom he conducts outside 
you'll know the sheriff and I have fin- 
ished with for the time being. Mr. 
Fraser can give them the word that will 
let them past your special watchmen if 
they should be stopped in the grounds.” 

Estridge nodded to the constable, and 
the three entered the hall. Estridge 
then took up his solitary vigil. Pacing 
the veranda he seemed lost in thought, 
but in reality he was watching keenly 
for a flitting shadow against the win- 
dows, or a stealthy movement among 
the branches of the shrubbery that 
swayed and rustled in the night wind 
upon the lawn, 

The other candle-lit lanterns had long 
ince gone out, and the one which had 
ontained the necklace hung inert. Its 
once fiery dragon had become an indis- 
tinguishable design of inky black, but 
no one approached it either from within 
the house or without. Presently a club 
bus or two rattled up to the door and 
departed with the orchestra, jazz band, 
and extra waiters and cooks. Later the 
members and their guests began to de- 
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part in their various cars, each group 
escorted to the steps by the constable. 

A distant village clock struck three, 
and still the attorney’s vigil remained 
unrelieved and unrewarded. With the 
departure of Mr. and Mrs. Dorrance, 
bearing the still hysterical Mrs. Sow- 
erby, the constable came toward the 
watcher and announced: “Sheriff Co- 
burn told me why you were out here, 
Mr. Estridge. He and Doc Fellowes 
reckon they’d rather have you in there 
with them now, being as it was you 
hired that city detective that got killed, 
and I’m going to take your place. Ain't 
seen anything suspicious, have you?” 

Estridge assured the constable that 
he had not, and, relinquishing his com- 
mission and the weapon which was sag- 
ging down his coat pocket, he returned 
to the hall of the clubhouse. Here he 
found Rutherford Sowerby holding 
forth. 

“This is an outrage! You people are 
only trying to show your petty author- 
ity by keeping us here, but I have an 
important directors’ meeting in town in 
the morning, and I need my rest!” 

“That’s all right, sir!” the sheriff re 
torted pugnaciously. ‘You folks don’t 
mind cutting up and raising high jinks 
till morning when you're giving a party, 
but when it comes to a murder inquiry 
you're not to be kept out of your beds.” 

“‘High jinks!’” The irate bank 
president was ready to explode. “I'l! 
have you know that I’ve had gout for 
the past ten years! As for this murder, 
I know no more about it than you! I 
was playing bridge with three other 
members in the card room when the 
lights dimmed at midnight, and we had 
barely risen when the sound of the shot 
came. Samuel Estridge had taken com- 
mand of the situation by the time I 
reached the veranda, and he asked m 
to go and telephone to O’Hare’s Detec- 
tive Agency in town and tell them that 
their man had been killed. I did so and 
then went to see that none of the chauf- 
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feurs or waiters left the premises. 
Good heavens! My estate in this one- 
horse village of yours is worth over 
sixty thousand dollars; you don’t think 
I am likely to run away, do you?” 

“T guess we can trust you, Mr. Sow- 
erby,” the coroner interposed smoothly. 
“We'll want you at the inquest, but you 
will be notified, and, if Sheriff Coburn 
agrees, we will excuse you now.” 

“T should like to take my wife home, 
also,” Jack Fraser interrupted. “She 
was dancing with my brother, and I 
was dancing with Miss Dare when the 
signal came for the singing of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne.’ Neither of us left our 
partners’ sides until the report of the 
shot. At least a score of people must 
have seen us.” 

“It is an imposition to keep the rest 
of the ladies here, anyway, at this 
hour!” Ogden Bowles declared hotly. 
“I’m not a member of the house com- 
mittee, and I don’t know why Grant 
was killed or who killed him, but the 
ladies, at least, should be exempt from 
this all-night grilling! Mrs. Carter, for 
instance, is really ill, and Mrs. de Forest 





” 


and her niece—— 

“Thank you, Mr. Bowles.” From 
her chair, where by her very presence 
she seemed to dominate the group, Mrs. 
de Forest cast a withering glance upon 
him. “Neither my niece nor myself are 
of the weakly hysterical breed! I will 
speak for us both, and we will remain 
to see this inquiry through!” 

Before any one could speak again the 
roar of a car with the muffler cut out 
sounded from the drive, and it drew up 
at the steps. Constable Meeks’ slightly 
nasal tones came to them mingled with 
a quick, authoritative masculine voice, 
and then the door opened, and a slen- 
der, lithe young man strode into the 
room. 

“T have motored out from the city in 
response to a telephone message from 
here,” he announced. “My name is 
Renwick Crane.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“MORE THAN ONE.” 


5S the newcomer mentioned his name, 
Sowerby and Bowles glanced_at 
each other) and Estridge started eagerly 
forward. Even the sheriff uttered an 
exclamation beneath his breath. In the 
past year or two Renwick Crane had 
become celebrated for his success in the 
solving of more than one notoriously 
baffling crime, and the newspapers had 
sung his praises to the chagrin of the 
regular metropolitan police department, 
O’Hare had sent his star man to avenge 
the death of a lesser colleague. 

“Mr. Crane, I believe we have met in 
court. I am Samuel Estridge.” The 
attorney spoke hastily and _ turned 
toward the local officials, “I am sure 
that Coroner Fellowes and Sheriff Co- 
burn will be delighted to have so dis- 
tinguished a consultant. You have 
come, of course, to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the death of your friend 
who was known among us as the house 
secretary, James Grant. As the reason 
for his presence here has not been gen- 
erally disclosed I propose that the cor- 
oner, the sheriff, Mr. Sowerby, and Mr. 
Fraser of the house committee, and you 
and I go into a brief, private session. 
If the rest of you will wait, I promise 
you that we shall not be long.” 

He led those whom he had named to 
the billiard room and closed the door. 
The others divided themselves insen- 
sibly into couples. Mrs. Jack Fraser 
seated herself beside Mrs. de Forest, 
and Alice Dare, after hovering about 
her aunt for a moment, retired to 4 
discreet distance behind her chair, 
where she indulged in a whispered con- 
versation with Gerald Landon. Ralph 


Fraser and Ogden Bowles were talking 
by the fireplace, and only Mrs. Carter 
sat alone and a little apart. 

Her pale, almost classic, face be- 
tween the bands of rich red hair was as 
expressionless as ever, and her slim 




















hands were folded in her lap, but her 
lids drooped over her tawny eyes, and 
it seemed with difficulty that she es- 
saved a faint smile when Bowles at 
length crossed to her side. 

“You are utterly worn out!” he said. 
“It is a shame to keep you here after 
the shock of the tragedy, particularly 
as you are not well. I blame myself 
for persuading you to come this eve- 
ning.” 

“Indeed you mustn’t,” 
softly. “I am unnerved, of course, but 
it is of that poor man I am thinking, 


she replied 


and of the strange mystery of his pres- 
ence here. He was a detective, w 
know that, but I have heard of no rob- 
ery at the club, have you?” 

Bowles shook his head. “It’s bound 
to come out at the inquest, anyway, so 
I can’t understand why the house com- 
mittee are so secretive now. I shouldn't 
be surprised if the matter turned out t 
re of a domestic scandal than a 
criminal affair,” he: said. ‘However, 
I’m not a he-gossip, and people don 
kill for the mere sake of preserving a 
reputation !” 

“Not without warning, even down 
where I came from,” Mrs. Carter 
agreed. “It really does seem rather 
illy not to tell the members of the club 
why a detective was employed to spy 
upon them, especially now that the poor 
man is dead.” 

Behind locked doors in the billiard 
room, Rutherford Sowerby was voicing 
somewhat the same sentiment, but in 


oe m 


less complimentary terms. 
\s long as that old she-dragon’ 
necklace has been recovered, I don’t sec 
why the whole story shouldn’t be given 
to the boys of the press when they come 
swarming out in the morning!” | 
lai d. “T could bought the 


hinge for her twice over, and now 


have 

las created the worst scandal a coun- 

try club ever endured, aside from cau 

ing the death of that poor fellow, Doyle 

Docior Fellowes says he’ll hold the in- 
5B--ps 
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quest on Monday at the latest, and that 
is only two days off. This is Saturday 
morning.” 

“I want those two days.” Renwick 
Crane spoke quietly, but with an in- 
tensity of purpose which brooked no 
denial. “Since the coroner and the 
sheriff have been good enough to give 
me a free hand in my own investigation 


b] 


and have agreed to cooperate with me 
in every way compatible with their of- 
fices, may I suggest that, until it is 
needed as evidence at the inquest, the 
dragon lantern be taken down with the 
other lanterns and put away as is 


after an entertainment? I have brought 


al 
usual 


me of my own operatives with me 
from the agency, and one of them will 
watch any one who approaches that 
intern until it is put in evidence. Your 
le can be released for more im- 
portant duty.” 

“But what could be more importan 
asked Jack Fraser in surprise. “Surely 
when you get the man who had a guilty 
kt owledge f the whereabouts of that 
, vou will have caught the mur 
derer of James Doyle!” 

“Not if he can present an alibi, which 
ib] for that min 


you are unable to shake, 


ute of semidarkness during which the 


shot was fired!’ Crane retorted, rum 
pling his curly brown hair. ‘Don’t you 


i 
see, gentlemen, that you’ve got merely 
the vaguest sort of circumstantial evi- 


dence as to why the murder was com 
mitted, but not even an idea of the pos 


sible identity of the murderer? I’m1 


out here to discover who stole th 
necklace or hid it in that lantern; I’m 
here to find out who killed Jim Doyle! 
His crisp, clear-cut tones | 
lightly as he mentioned the name of 
lis late associate, but his keen g 
eyes flashed, and he t his jaw in 


uncertain lines. The dominatin: 
‘f the man’s personality, together w 

his peculiar insight and power of de 
PPP > hin h- = Se -eTyit 
duction, which had gained him his repu 
tation, began to be manifest even to the 
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local authorities, and the sheriff ex- 
claimed: “I never thought of that! 
‘There might have been more than one 
of them in the plot!” 

‘“Doctor’”—Crane turned to the cor- 
oner—‘the most superficial examina- 
tion of the wound should have shown 
the general direction from which the 
hot came.” 

“It did,” Doctor Fellowes responded. 
“T told you that I wouldn’t commit my- 
clf before the autopsy, but I have al- 
ready given you my unofficial opinion, 
as I had previously given it to Mr. Es- 
tridge and the sheriff, that the shot was 
fired from a distance of twenty to forty 
feet, straight in front of Doyle. Of 
course it might have come from a little 
to the left or right, which would de- 
pend on how he was standing. Only 
the autopsy will show the depth of 
penetration and the course of the bullet 

whether it was slightly upward or 
downward—but it undoubtedly passed 
through the open window before which 
he stood.” 

“That’s good enough as a working 
Crane’s glance darted to the 
attorney. “Mr. Estridge, what archi- 
tect designed this club?” 

The unexpected question made the 
others eye each other in surprise, but, 
as though following the detective’s train 
of thought, Estridge smiled as he re- 
plied: “Peter van Horn, of Hopping 
& Van Horn, in the city. However, a 
copy of the plans of the club, drawn to 
scale, are filed in the secretary’s office 
here, and I am sure that the rest of the 
house committee will be glad to place 
them at your disposal at any time.” 

“Thanks. Then suppose we join 
hose of your members who are still 
being detained?” Crane suggested. “T 
noticed several ladies present, and, as 
remarked before, it is 
nearly morning.” 

The cold light of dawn was indeed 
faintly streaking the east when they 
the hall to the little 
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groups much as they had left them, 
save that Alice Dare had fallen asleep 
on the bench that had been brought 
from the conservatory, Mrs. de Forest 
was nodding in her chair, and Mrs, 
lraser pacing nervously back and forth, 
Of the women, only Mrs. Carter main- 
tained her attitude of impassive, yet 
alert, calm. Crane, after discovering 
that the majority of the members and 
guests, who had been detained were not 
in line with the window, dismissed them 
summarily, The sheriff turned to Mrs, 
Carter. 

“Mrs. Carter, this is Mr. Crane, a 
detective, who has come out from town 
to look into the death of Mr. Grant.” 

Mrs. Carter bowed. “Mr. Crane’s 
reputation has preceded him,” she said 
demurely. ‘We did not know until to- 
night, however, that the poor man, 
whom we had all grown to like and 
trust as the new house secretary, was 
a detective also.” 

“You have no idea why he was here, 
Mrs. Carter?” asked Crane. 

Her eyes widened. “I cannot imag- 
ine, but I suppose the house committee 
had some excellent I have 
scarcely given that a thought. His 
death and the manner of it seem all a 
part of some horrible dream, and yet I 
stood right there!” 

“Where?” 

“At the foot of the staircase. I was 
coming down from the ladies’ rest room 
on the second floor, where I had gone 
to remain until the singing was over.” 
She paused. “I had been out on the 
veranda and had seen and spoken to 
poor Mr. Grant—or whatever his name 
was—only a few minutes before. Oh, 
it is all too terrible to realize!” 

“You were out on the veranda?” the 
detective repeated. 

“Yes; I was waiting for Mr. 
to bring my cloak. I have not been well 
lately, and so much dancing had made 
me dizzy. I thought a breath of fresh 
air would do me good, but it was too 


reason. 


Sowles 















cold out there, and I decided to go up- 
stairs and rest until supper. I did go 
up and lie down during the final dance, 
but, when the lights were turned out 
and the orchestra commenced the first 
bars of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ I started 
down to join in the singing with the 
rest. I could see nothing but shadowy 
groups of people standing about and 
just the faintest glow from the lanterns 
on the veranda, and I had to feel my 
way to keep from falling. I had just 
reaclied the foot of the stairs when the 
sound of the shot came!’ 

She paused again with a shudder, but 
the detective inexorably urged her on. 

“What did you see then, Mrs. Car- 
ter? What did you hear? What were 
your impressions ?” 
" “I don’t know!” She passed a hand 
across her eyes. “It was all confused, 
like some hideous phase of delirium! I 
remember a dreadful, crumpling sound 
as of something heavy and soft, fall- 
ing—some woman 
have been I, but I was unconscious of 
it I have a vague recollection of some 
man’s voice calling for the lights.to be 
turned on, and then they flashed sud- 
denly in my eyes, and everybody rushed 
forward, but I couldn’t move: I felt 
as though I had turned to stone! I 
don’t know how long I stood there be- 
fore Mr. Bowles came and told me that 
poor Mr. Grant had been shot—that he 
was dead! Then I collapsed, my limbs 
seemed to give way beneath me, and I 
sat down on the stairs. It was only 
gradually that I became aware that peo- 
ple were fainting and hysterical all 
about me, I was simply stunned, 
Really, that is all that I can tell you, 
Mr. Crane.” 
In spite of the repression, which tt 

evident that she had placed upon 
herself, her face appeared all 
l haggard, and 


screamed—it may 


= 


at once 
drawn and Renwick 
Crane, with a softening of his manner, 


said, “Well, with the permission of the 
sheriff and the coroner, we won't 
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trouble you any further, Mrs. Carter. 
You live near here?” 

“Yes, scarcely a mile away, at the 
Horton Cottage. I shall be glad to re- 
ceive you there at any time and give 
you any assistance in my power, but I 
really know nothing more than | have 
told you.” She hesitated before she 
added: “But is Mr. Bowles going to 
take me home? He brought me to the 
dance last night in his car.” 

The eyes of the others turned in- 
voluntarily to the fireplace, before 
which Bowles stood with Ralph Fraser 
and Gerald Landon, and an added ten- 
sion made itself manifest in the air. 
\s though conscious of it himself, the 
broker unconsciously squared his shoul- 
ders as he advanced, and, although he 
smiled with an assumption of ease, his 
eyes shifted slightly before he met the 


ee ee 
agetective s gaze, 


“By Jove, I believe Estridge, Landon, 
and myself are the only ones left who 
haven’t given an account of ourselves 
yet for those fateful moments when the 
ights were out!” he exclaimed with a 
laugh. “Estridge, of course, is out of 
i.” 

“T should think he was!” said Sow 
erby, glaring. “I’ve known Sam [ts- 
tridge all my life, and, moreover, he 
was in the card room watching a bridge 
game when the shot was fired. I would 
have been out on the veranda myseif 
as quick as he was if it hadn’t been for 
my gout and the fact that some fool 
woman got in my way!” 

“And I,” said Bowles, “can attest to 
Mr. Landon’s presence here in the main 
hall. Doubtless a score of others cat 
give the same testimony.”  LBowles 
smile had become less strained. “I saw 
him, but whether he saw me or not | 
don’t know. I was standing alone in 


1 
| 
i 


he door leading to the smaller supp¢ 


room—that one over there, to the right 
of the steward’s desk. Mrs. Carter had 
promised me the final dance before the 
singing, and, when at the last moment 
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she decided that she must go upstairs 
and rest until supper, I told her that I 
would be waiting for her at the foot of 
the stairs after the singing. She was to 
go in to supper with me. During the 
final dance I went into the smaller sup- 
per room to see that our table had been 
arranged, and, when the jazz music 
abruptly ceased and the string orches- 
ira started up the introduction to ‘Auld 
lang Syne,’ I came to the door to add 
my voice to the general chorus. It was 
then that I saw Mr. Landon standing 
in the conservatory door opposite. I 
remained where I was until the sound 
of the shot came. Then I rushed out 
upon the veranda with the rest.” 

There was a slight pause, and then, 
as it was broken by neither the sheriff 
nor the coroner, Renwick Crane asked: 
“You here in Brooklands, Mr 
Bowles ?” 

“No, I merely run out occasionally 
and put up here at the club if there ts 
room ; if not, at the Brooklands Inn, | 
am a broker with offices in Wall Street 
and a bachelor apartment in town at 
the Margrave. I shall hold myself un- 
reservedly at your service and that of 
the authorities here.” He paused and 
added with his old, easy manner: “As 
a member of this club, I feel as deeply 
as any of the rest can the fact that 
this poor fellow came to his death in 
the performance of his duty, even 
though I was not in the confidence of 
the house committee and I did not 
dream that he was other than he ap- 
peared.” 

“Well,” the sheriff remarked after a 
glance at the coroner who nodded, “I 
guess, if Mr. Crane don’t want to ask 
you any more questions just now, we 
won't keep you longer from taking Mrs. 
Carter home. Did you notice Mr. 





live 


Bowles, Mr, Landon?” 

“No, I was watching the dancers, but 
I’m mighty glad he saw me, for I, too, 
was alone,” the young man responded 
frankly. 


“T ran out on the veranda 
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with the rest when Grant was shot, and 
Mr. Estridge, who had taken charge, 
asked me to call Mr. Sowerby. I am 
employed in town in the bank of which 
Mr. Sowerby is president. I am nota 
member of this club, but a guest of Mr, 
and Mrs. Fraser, with whom I am stay- 
ing. 

“Since every one now present has ac- 
counted for themselves or been ac- 
counted for, may I suggest that all may 
be permitted to leave?” Samuel Es- 
tridge remarked. “Mr. Crane will be 
accommodated, here at the club, of 
course, and it may be that you gentle- 
men would like to question the stew- 
ards and other attendants.” 

He turned to the sheriff and coroner, 
and, after a brief consultation between 
them, the latter announced: “Mr. Es- 
tridge is right. All of you are well 
known to me, and most of you are my 
patients; I think I can depend upon 
your presence at the inquest. Sheriff 
Coburn and I represent the county au- 
thorities, and Mr. Crane is working 
with us. I know you'll give him all the 
assistance you can, and in the meantime 
we won't detain you any longer.” 

During the bustle of departure which 
ensued, Crane observed that Mrs. de 
Forest made an almost imperceptible 
gesture toward him and then walked 
into the ladies’ cloak reom, imperiously 
waving back her niece. Mrs. Fraser 
was already wrapped in her cloak, and 
Bowles was solicitously assisting Mrs. 
Carter with hers in the foyer. The de- 
tective, as unobtrusively as_ possible, 
managed to slip away. He followed 


the elderly woman and found her 
alone. 
“Shut the door!” she commanded 


without preamble, and, when he had 
complied, she faced him before the long 
mirror. “Young man, the sheriff is a 
good detective of chicken thieves, and 
as a coroner, Doctor Fellowes may be 
efficient in ordinary cases, but I’ve 
heard of you and some of the things 
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which you have accomplished, and I’m 
going to trust you.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. de Forest,” he re- 
sponded with immense respect. “Do 
you mean that you heard or saw some- 
thing which you have not mentioned? 
Have you a possible theory as to who 
shot my former associate?” 

“I’ve lived too long to form theories 
about anything, and you needn’t thank 
me until you learn how trivial a suppo- 
sition I have to suggest to you!” she re- 
torted. “I caught only a glimpse of 
he body on the veranda, The sound of 
the shooting had stunned me for a mo- 
ment, and I was slow in rising from 
my chair; I had scarcely reached the 
door when Mr. Estridge ordered every- 
body back, and I was not sorry. I am 
not squeamish ordinarily, but neither 
have | any hysterically morbid tenden- 
cies, and I had no desire to look upon 
the result of a tragedy for which I felt 
indirectly responsible. It was on my 
behalf that your unfortunate colleague 
was engaged to come here.” 

She paused, and the detective, who 
had not shifted his gaze from her face, 
seized quickly upon one salient phrase 
hich she had used. 

To be continued in next week's issue 
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“You say ‘the sound of the shooting,’ 
Mrs. de Forest,” he repeated. “I un- 
derstood that only one shot was fired.” 

Mrs. de stately shoulders 
rose in a slight shrug. 

“So they tell me,” she replied. “As 
I have just informed you, I did not 
catch more than a glimpse of poor Mr. 
Grant’s body, but I gathered from the 
imparted to me that 
there was but one wound. Neverthe- 
less, although I am os on in years, 
Mr. Crane, my senses are, I think, still 
unimpaired, and I fancied —I could 
most have sworn—that two distinct 
but practically simultaneous, detona- 
tions rang through the rotunda. m may 
have been merely the echo, of course 
the effect acoustics, or just an 
old woman’s notion. I offer it to you 
for what it may be worth.” 

“And I accept it most gratefully,” 
Renwick Crane assured her in a very 
sober tone. “TI shall not a your 
confidence, but I will give the 
bility you have suggested my fulle st at- 
It may be that more than one 
concerned in the theft of 
‘e, and more than one per- 


Forest’s 


gruesome details 


possi- 


tention. 
person was 
your neckla 
son in the murder of Jim Doyle!” 
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CAUGHT IN 


UICK work by a detective and 


railroad policeman resulted in the 


TWO HOURS 


capture 


of Edward Stewart and Harry Henderson two hours after they had looted 
a merchandise express car on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad one morning not 
l 


ong ago. 
liscovered five minutes later. 
d 1 f n tes later 
in the employ of the 
his home and 


to question members of the car crew about the robbery. 
whom was wearing trousers of a green 


bered having seen two men, one of 


shade, leap from the train when it slowed down near Sleepy Creek. 
started on the trail of the thieves and at nine 
placed them under arrest, 


railroad policeman Turner 
five had overtaken the men and 


The train arrived at Cumberland at eight a. m., 
Within twenty minutes J. 

American Railway Express Company, 
ordered to investigate the case. By nine o’clock he 


and the robbery was 
Turner, a detective 
had been reached 
had begun 
A brakeman remem- 


With a 


fifty- 


When the police officers iscenciell the thieves they saw that the greenish 


hac 


trousers—the sole item for identification that had been furnished them—had 
been replaced by a pair of trousers taken from the express train, The oth 


robber also had discarded his own suit 
thieves were 


\s che 


in favor of one he had stolen. 


carrying their loot the detective did not hesitate to arrest them. 








T was evening, the hour of din- 
ner, but Andrew Dockster 
was not dining that day. 

Perhaps this circumstance 
was responsible for the dejected man- 
ner in which he sank into a seat on the 
park bench, thrust his lank hands deeply 
into unencumbered pockets, hunched 
his shoulders, flung one leg over the 
other, and surveyed gloomily the shoe 
thus left dangling. It occurred to him 
that there wasn’t in the whole city a 
more melancholy specimen of footwear, 
except, perhaps, the shoe on his other 
foot. 

The bench was somewhat apart from 
the mainly traveled byways of the park. 
It was very quiet and solemn there in 
the autumn twilight. The hum of the 
city seemed far away. The jumble of 
reflections, that had crowded his con- 
sciousness in the thronged streets, 
emerged presently from the tangled ac- 
tion of battle and came to order at 
parade rest. 

Mr. Dockster thus was enabled to 
view the past and the present with sober 
coherence, and to sort out definitely the 
circumstances which had brought him 
in such a plight to that lonely bench. 

He recalled that he had always been 
prudent in business affairs, particularly 
in the matter of signing checks. The 
slope of each letter and the precise shad- 
Ing of every pen stroke were matters 
that had absorbed his concentrated at- 
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tention. And he had always taken care 
not to sign his own name. 

The chirographical pursuits of Mr. 
Dockster had earned him handsome te- 
turns and a certain measure of renown 
at police headquarters. With a pang 
he thought of the money he had spent 
loosely in the days when “inkers,” as 
wielders of the crooked pen are known, 
were aristocrats of the shady life. The 
modern years had been hard on such, 
The larger phases of the game had 
progressed to the science of alteration. 
The chemical laboratory had sup- 
planted the fountain pen as a means of 
big money, and Mr. Dockster wasn't 
skillful in these latest devices. 

Even the dribble of money that could 
be eked out of plain forgery now was 
shut off to him. Shabbiness raised 
doubt in the minds of bank tellers, and 
doubt led to inquiry, and inquiry to dis- 
aster. A forger, to realize cash, had 
to be convincing in his very appearance. 

At length the thoughts of Andrew 
Dockster began to dwell upon the 


coarser and more lucrative lines of 
thievery. There was burglary, for in- 
stance. A burglar didn’t have to con- 


vince anything except the occasional 
stubborn fastening of a window. He 
won his point with a safe by the con- 
vincing argument of nitroglycerin. The 
exchequer lay open before him. The 
gold-tinted stacks of lucre, pretty as 
sparkling on the marble pillars 


unlight 














of the United States Treasury, lay ready 
at hand. 

In the midst of these unlawful reflec- 
tions a passer-by who somehow had 
vandered along that unfrequented path 
halted abruptly before Andrew Dock- 
ster. A tremor of misgivings seized 
the idler. There were many old and 
unsettled accounts at headquarters. 

The newcomer studied Mr. Dockster 
curiously in the gathering gloom. It 
didn’t take long for his perception to 
penetrate the unwitting disguise of 
awry garb and bearded cheeks. 

“Isn’t this Andrew Dockster?” the 
man inquired pleasantly. 

\ith a brave effort Andrew Dockster 
lifted his eyes to the full gaze of the 
other—and at once his heart leaped. 
He found that he had a friend before 
him. 

Monte Millray, looking well nurtured, 
lifted a gently restraining hand. 

“Sit still,” he implored. 

He tock the lean hand of his old 
friend and pressed it affectionately. 
Then he sat beside him. 

“It’s been a long time, hasn’t it, An- 
drew?” he remarked. 

“Yes,” admitted Andrew in trem- 
bling tones. “Something like fifteen 
years, as I recall. Say, Monte,” he in- 
quired curiously, “how in the world did 
you know me? Of course I knew you 
the minute | caught your eye; but me— 
well, I suspect I’ve changed more than 
you.” 

“I try not to forget my friends,” 
Monte replied simply. 

Che dreary heart of Andrew Dockster 
was very much warmed, and something 
of his old spirit crept uppermost. 

“I can’t say,” said he, “that I 
thinking of you, Monte, at the moment 


Was 


you came along.” He lowered his voice 
confidentially and added: “But I 
thinking of something you know a great 
deal about.” 

Mr. Millray studied the derelict quiz- 
zically. 


was 
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“T was thinking of burglary,” Andrew 
Dockster whispered. 

Monte smiled. 

“Yes,” he confessed, “I suppose I do 
know something about such matters.” 

“T wish I knew as much!” 

“Andrew,” the other man suggested, 
“don’t think me impertinent, but isn’t 
there something you—ah—would like 
right now; something that perhaps I 
could—ah ss 

Mr. Dockster filled in his friend’s 
embarrassed pause with a chuckle of 
satisfaction. 

“You don’t have to guess more than 
once,” he rejoined. “I look the part, 
and———”’ 

“I’m sure I 

“Oh, that’s all right, Monte. We are 
friends. At least | like to think so.” 

“T should like you to have dinner with 
me, Andrew. I have just dined; I’m 
sorry—but I could take coffee——” 








“Just a moment,’ Andrew broke in 
gently. “I’m not going anywhere with 
you, Monte.” The slumbrous, bubbling 
spirits of Andrew Dockster were awak- 
ening speedily under the warmth of a 
friendship that brought back happier 
days. “I'll confess,” he went on, “that 
my greatest ambition, in a material way, 
just now, is to see two ordinary hen’s 
eggs in close juxtaposition to a slice of 
ham. Ifa platter of I'rench fried pota- 
toes and a mug of coffee should march 
up and beg to be put out of their mis- 
ery I hardly think I'd refuse. My tastes 
are quite simple, Monte—you needn’t 
dig very deep. Thanks, old man—— 
Oh, that’s far too much! Well, hav 
it your way. The exit fee is not high 
in the restaurants I frequent infre- 
quently, nor is the distance from here 
wistful 


great. If’—and there was a 
appeal in his voice—‘“you could spare 
the time——” 


“T shall wait here for you,” Monte 
assured him. “You needn’t hurry. I 


shall be here.” 
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Mr. Dockster came back puffing con- 
tentedly on an after-dinner cigar. He 
at down luxuriously, 

“Monte,” said he, and the rasping 

oak was from hi i 
funny what a meal will do for a man, 
sn't it? One hour ago | 
ing upon the possible temperature ot 
1 understand a man’s 
entire past goes through his mind while 
[ presume that is why 
tewer persons drown ihemselves. At 
] That 


gone voice, “it’s 


Was mieditat- 
the East River. 
‘is drowning. 


least it has caused me to hesitate. 
ould be a terrible ordeal for me to 
ce at the last wouldn’t it? 
bad enough to answer for it later 
without having to live it again in 
he last precious moments.” 
quoth Mr. Miliray sagely, 
ur past is behind you.” 
“And most of my future,” 
1g ge sted. 


moment, 


“Andrew,” 
\ndrew 


Mr. Millray ventured no 
Hie meditated. 

“Monte,” the derelict 
said, “you always were a somber, studi- 
Maybe that’s the reason you 
successful. You your 
and keep dipping into 
omething bigger. You always have 
omething a little more profitable in 
mind. = [ll they could give you 
twenty years if they caught you at- 
tempting to accomplish what you're 
thinking about right now.” 

“Perhaps.” 

But me—well, I guess I haven’t your 
brains. But at least I have an idea. I 
got an idea while I was eating, or right 


rejoinder, 
resuscitated 


ous Cuss, 


ave been use 


iinagination, 


bet 


“a 


afier I had finished. When I was eat- 
ing I didn’t have time for ideas. If you 
don’t mind, I'll nominate my _ idea. 


n the first place, Monte, do you think 
I’m too old to learn?” 
“Certainly not! You're hardly fifty. 
“Not quite. A year yet. You and 
just of an age, if I remember 
right, Monte. Well, I had in my youth 
fairly keen brain. I was a bookkeeper 
in a bank. and | 


” 


l ire 


It was a good bank, 
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was a good bookkeeper. I learned a 
lot about the banking business. They 
thought I was a marvel, the folks in 
that bank did, and predicted big things 
[ had a splendid education and 
a bright future. But you know how it 
is—running around nights, and getting 
ideas that are bigger than your salary, 

“I haven’t any sad story to tell. [| 
didn’t lift any of that bank’s money and 
get sent off to prison at a tender age, 
and thus turned into a crook by the 
cruel hand of fate. Not me. I achieved 
my crookedness. But in that bank I got 
a lot of information that made things 
easy when I foolishly decided that the 
crooked pen is mighter than a stool and 
an eyeshade when it came to inducing 
three meals to approach each day, I 
recall those early days of contemplation. 
I couldn’t see why the profits of forgery 
should be limited, except by the other 
man’s bank account, 

“T had an idea that wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice lurked within the 
gloomy depths of a ten-cent bottle of 
ink, It was so simple to etch one’s 
financial needs onto oblong strips of 
paper and fortify them with nom de 
plumes chosen with especial regard to 
a list of depositors. 


for me. 


I couldn’t see why 
I should want for money so long as my 
pen could describe a given set of figures 
and the physical delineaments of the 
alphabet, suitably arranged in an imi- 
tative way. 

“Gradually I became an expert in un- 
authorized signatures. I felt competent 
to tackle anything from a schoolboy’s 
excuse for being absent to a check for 
the national debt. 

“And it paid—paid big. But not any 
more. There’s no hope in that direc- 
tion for me now. At fifty years of age 
[ tind myself confronted with the neces- 
sity of starting all over again.” 

“Starting over again?” 

“Yes—learning something else.” 
Dockster precau- 


Andrew swept a 


tionary glance over his shoulder. 
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“Monte,” he went on, “I’ve got to 
take up a new business, and I’m just as 
ambitious as a kid. I want to take 
something away from somebody when 
nobody is looking. J want to match my 
wits with a set of window bars instead 
of the gullible sensibilities of a bank 
teller. 1 want to commit mayhem on a 
safe instead of chewing the rag with a 
cashier. 1 have a passion to inflict un- 
bridled Jarceny in the spectral interior 
of a bank. In short, Monte, I want 
you to instruct me in the science of bur- 
glarization.” 

“You want to be a burglar?’ Mr. 
Millray gasped. 

“Precisely !”’ 

Mr. Millray mused. And at length 
he announced: 

‘All right, lll teach you. Here, take 
Get yourself tixed 
Meet me here at 


this—you’ll need it. 
up from top to toe. 
eight o’clock to-morrow evening—right 
here at this bench. I'll have something 
lefinite to talk about then.” 

‘Bless your burglarious soul! 
Dockster murmured. 

rhe process of getting fixed up “from 
top to toe’ was a day's task for An- 
drew Dockster, but he achieved it with 
satisfying results. He was on time at 
the park bench. 

“It’s a revelation!” exclaimed the as- 
tounded Monte Millray, who was 
equally prompt at the appointed hour. 

Mr. Dockster rejoined solemnly: “I 
regard myself as winner on the day just 
twenty-four years and three hundred 
sixty-four days. I have squandered the 
day in clothing shops and haberdasher 
shops and barber shops—but I find my- 
self to-night twenty-five years younger.” 

“And you look it.” 

“Monte, you know how I feel about 


this, old man. I—I——” 
“Sit down, please,’ Monte hastened 


He grew very serious. “It 


” 


Mr. 


to suggest. 
is time we got down to business—and 
you won’t mind if I ask a few precau- 


“17 ’ 


tionary questions, will vou, Andrew: 
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“You may take the witness,” Andrew 
assured him in recovered spirits. 

“In business affairs,” Monte pursued, 
“particularly in my business affairs, a 
little lapse in caution is disastrous. So 
far | have dodged all the penalties pre- 
scribed in the revised statutes, but men 
like you and I are forever standing at 
the gates of prison. I should dread, at 
my time of life, to be pushed through. 
It would mean the end. You under- 
stand how that is, of course. 

“For this reason, to speak frankly, I 
wish to learn something. When | met 
you last night I had suspicions, natu- 
rally. Nevertheless [ entrusted you 
with a sizable sum of money. To-night 
you return in first-class shape, and I 
am happy to state that my suspicions 
are dispelled. But I want to hear it 
from your own lips, Andrew. Tell me, 
does the booze or the dope mean any- 
thing in your life?” 

*“Nothing!’ Andrew responded em- 
phaticaily. 

“That's tine!” said Monte happily. 

“[ don’t blame you for being suspi- 
cious, Monte. 
go that way. 


: 


So many of our friend 
But me—well, you and 
never did lay very close to the fiery 
stuff; and the dope—never !” 

“You see,” Monte explained, “I 
couldn’t work with a man who doe 
drink—one who was hkely to be rummy 
at a critical time.” 

“Nor me. And I wouldn't inflict my 
company on you, Monte, if I wasn’t 
sure of myself. 1 can truthfully say 
that my decline was not due to booze 
My game became too dange1 
My money ran 


or dope. 
ous for anything big. 
out. I got to eating cheap food and 
sleeping in cheap lodging houses. In 
the process of years that told on me. 
My vitality slumped. My nerves weak 
ened, and I grew uncertain of myself, 
afraid to tackle even small jobs. Dit 
by bit my stock of clothing disappeared 
| got down to nothing. 


mpelled to pawn my razor—ane 
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is always fatal. When a man permits 
the door of a pawnshop to come be- 
tween him and his razor, the end is not 
far off. There’s no need to say more 
about that. You saw me last night.” 

They meditated. 

“Well,” said Monte presently, “I 
guess the best way to teach you the 
finer points of burglary is to take you 
in on a job. How would you like that ?” 

“That’s precisely what I want,” An- 
drew replied eagerly. 

“I have in mind something that I 
think you can do very well.” 

“Something we work together on?’ 
Only I shall expect you to 
lay the groundwork.” 

“Just tell@ne how—that’s all.” 

“You understand, Andrew, I don’t 
work like others. I gave up long ago 
the ordinary system of breaking and en- 
tering. That is a trifle too touchy for 
me. Too many chances, and a little— 
well, perhaps a little too coarge, to put 
it one way. I like to work things softly 
and safely, from the ground up. When 
I finally swoop down it pays, and I can 
afford to work slowly and cautiously on 
the next. What I have in mind now is 
a delicate piece of detective work for 
you.” 

“Detective work?’ 

“You might call it that. Others 
might call it snooping. At any rate I 
need precise information about a cer- 
tain place. I had it in mind to get that 
information myself, but—well, I met 
you.” 

“And you think I can do it as well as 
your” 

“Yes, Ido. It merely requires sharp 
perception and nerve, and I know you 
are qualified.” 

“Thanks, Monte.” 

“But perhaps it won’t appeal to you 
after all. You see it will be necessary 


“Yes-s-s. 


’ 


for you to work in this place—real 

work, though not hard work. 

thing in the line of bookkeeping.” 
“I’m a little rusty at that.” 


Some- 
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“So you are—but you have the edu. 
cation and intelligence to get by with it, 
It won’t be hard—a little irksome per. 
haps—but you won’t mind that, I don't 
suppose, when I tell you that the hau! 
will make us rich.” 

“Anything you say to do I shall do,” 

“Very well,” said Monte. He dropped 
his tones. ‘‘Now, this place is the Rey- 
nolds Castings Company, a factory in 
Brooklyn. Some time ago I discovered 
that about the first of every month 
there’s a stack of money, more than 
usual, in the Reynolds safe. Do you 
think you and I could use that money?” 

Andrew sighed dreamily. “Tell me 
more,” he implored. 

“For a couple of months I’ve been 
playing either to get into the Reynolds 
office or get a friend in there. I know 
the office manager. Met him quite ac- 
cidentally and arranged things so that 
he took a liking to me. Of course he 
doesn’t know who I really am.” Monte 
chuckled. “Wouldn’t it jar that little 
fellow if he knew he’d been running 
around with Monte Millray, burglar?” 

“He'd probably never speak to an- 
other stranger.” 

“Tt would be rather difficult for me 
to get into the office as an employee. 
You this manager assumes 
I’m a wealthy man, and I can hardly ask 
him for a job. But it wouldn't be 
strange if I wished to find a job for an 
old friend. Don’t you understand?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Now the principal thing is to get 
you in there. Then I shall want accurate 
information about everything in that 
office and in the factory. There’s no 
hurry. A month, or two months—we 
shall do it right and be well repaid. 
Why, it may be that you can pick up 
the that It’s a 
big one, built into the wall, I believe— 
almost a vault. At any rate you can 
find out whether the place is ‘wired.’ 
You can find out just where the alarm 
system, if there is one, can be cut—and 


see office 


combination to safe. 
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perhaps cut it yourself. I'll tell you 
how to do it when I get a few reports. 
You can ‘peg’ the watchman. In short, 
you can get details down in your mind 
and relay them to me, which will make 
itno harder for us to open that money 
box than it is for old man Reynolds 
himself.” 

Mr. Dockster’s eyes sparkled. “It’s 
a grand idea!” he murmured. 


Mr. Adrian Duff, office manager of 
the Reynolds Castings Company, was a 
softly affable man who made the most 
of what little hair he had. 

He made things congenial for An- 
drew Dockster, who was no slouch at 
ofice work. Mr. Dockster had a native 
intuition which quickly put him at ease 
in the clerical routine of a castings fac- 
tory or any other sort of business. He 
proceeded upon the theory that two and 
two equal four in a Brooklyn office as 
well as other places. He displayed seltf- 
reliance, a peculiar knack of absorbing 
unfamiliar detail, and a happy applica- 
tion of universal rules of common sense. 
All of which endeared him to the book- 
keepishly exact Adrian Duff. 

Within a week Andrew Dockster was 
safely entrenched not only with the 
amiable Mr. Duff but with the half 
dozen young men and women who com- 
pleted the Reynolds office force. 

So far as Adrian Duff was concerned, 
Monte Millray, known to him by some 
sort of pseudonym, ostensibly dropped 
out of his life, on some plausible pre- 
text or other. 

Mr. Millray, however, continued his 
meetings at the park bench with An- 
drew Dockster. The Reynolds Cast- 
ings occupied more of his attention than 
some folks imagined. As though by 
mutual understanding, the conspirators 
came to regard the park bench as the 
logical point of rendezvous. The bench 
became the business office of Millray & 
Dockster, breakers and enterers. 

It wasn’t long before Monte Millray 
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began to suspect a slump in the enthusi- 
asm of Andrew Dockster. 

It was nothing tangible. At times 
Mr. Dockster lapsed, from extravagant 
speculations as to what they would do 
with the visible assets of the Reynolds 
Castings Company, into moody preoc- 
cupation. Mr. Millray dismissed the 
fleeting concerns which crossed his mind 
with the deduction that sudden shift of 
fortune had bewildered Mr. Dockster. 

And indeed it had bewildered him. 

Presently he began to show it. Pains- 
takingly he studied the aspects of the 
Reynolds office. He learned much that 
would clear the way for the big sweep. 
He reported his observations to Mr. 
Millray. But he talked details with 
diminishing fervor. Monte Millray got 
the idea that his confederate held some- 
thing back. 

“What was it you said about a night 
shift?” he asked. 

A vexatious frown gathered on Mr. 
Dockster’s brow. 

“We had a streak of hard luck over 
there this week,” he answered. “You 
see, Monte, in making iron castings the 
metal has to be just so,” he explained 
wisely. “When they charge the cupola 
they put in so much iron and so much 
coke. If the coke is too strong in sul- 
phur content the castings run hard. 
Well, that’s what happened. We bought 
this coke from the same people we've 
been getting it from for years, and de- 
pended on it as being of the right grade 
without having the metallurgist analyze 
it. They chucked in the same amount 
as usual, but the sulphur. content was 
higher—and the castings came out brit- 


tle.” He studied thoughtfully a mo- 
ment. “It’s an interesting business 
isn’t it—to study how they make 


things ?” 

Monte waved his hand a trifle impa 
tiently. 

“But how about this night shift?’ he 
pressed. 


“And did you know,” Mr. Dockster 
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went on, “that silvery iron will make 
the castings soft unless it’s toned up to 
a higher tolerance with x 

“How about that night shift?” Monte 
Millray demanded. 

Mr. Dockster smiled foolishly. ‘“Ex- 
cuse me, Monte,” he begged, “for trou- 
bling you with the scientific details of 
the castings business, but I’ve taken 
quite an interest in it. I guess because 
it’s new to me. We've got to do a job 
over again on account of that coke. So 
we've put on a night shift for a week.” 

“Only a week, eh?” 

‘That's all.” 

“That won't make any difference in 
our business.” 

“No, it’s only for a week—a few men 
in the foundry. We——” 

“Say, Andrew,” Mr. Millray inter- 
jected a trifle testily, “where does the 
You talk about the Rey- 
nolds Castings Company as though you 
held ninety per cent of the stock. Why 
? Are you working for the Rey- 
nolds Castings Company or for Monte 
Millray ?” 

Andrew grinned sheepishly. “I’m 
just like a kid,” he explained. “This 
job is a new toy for me, Monte, and I 
like to play with it.” 

“Yes,” Monte rejoined 
“and you'll soon get tired of it. 
you'll break it.” 

Mr. Dockster’s face changed expres- 
“Yes,” he admitted. “That's 
what I set out to do.” 

Monte studied his companion atten- 
tively. “You don’t seem so exuberant 
about it,” he commented. “You're not 
weakening, are you?” 

Dockster returned the level gaze of 
his friend and benefactor. Then he 
replied quite frankly: 

“Monte, I don’t know whether it can 
be called weakening or not. I have a 
strange disgust 
with myself. The Lord knows I haven’t 
got any conscience to of, and I 
can't figure the thing out any other way 
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than as a presentiment of disaster—g 
hunch that things are not going to turn 
out happily.” 

Mr. Millray was relieved. “Um,” 
he mused. “If it’s just a hunch, that’s 
all right. It’s natural for a man to be 
a little skittish on his first job of bur. 
glary, and his hunches don’t count for 
much, I don’t mind the hunches, but 
I should dislike very much to work with 
a man while he was in the process of 
hatching a conscience.” 

“T’'m too old to get shaky in the sensi- 
bilities,’ Andrew assured him. “I'm 
not just awakening to what is right and 
what is wrong, as generally accepted. 
[ learned that long ago and took the 
latter for my creed. I’m too old to 
switch now. But I have that strange 
feeling just the same, and—and I don't 
like it!” 

“Forget it. 

“TI wish I could—and I've tried to; 
but I can’t keep things from popping 
into my mind. It’s all mixed wp. 
They’re doing their best to teach me 
something about the business. One 
minute I’m meditating upon burglary 
and the next upon the fact that a mold 
is called a flask. Then I begin to won- 
der where they keep the combination 
to the safe, and, before I can get that 
figured out, I’m repeating to myself 
that the top part of a mold is a cope 
and the bottom a drag. 

“I forget to keep my eyes open to the 
real mission. Once I caught myself 
honestly hoping that the Reynolds Cast- 
ings Company win out in a deal they 
have on—a big contract out in Detroit. 
[ found myself just as enthusiastic 
about it as the rest of the office—and 
what should | Maybe it’s just 
my subconsciousness trying to ease it- 
self by wishing a lot of good luck to a 
concern which I know is shortly going 
to have a lot of hard luck.” 

“Maybe—but I don’t think it is.” 

Andrew studied him  quizzically. 
“What do you think it is?” he asked. 


” 


care? 
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“] think you’re weakening,” Monte 
said quietly. There was a tinge of irony 
in his tone. “I never yet,” he went on 
evenly, “saw a man like you—a man 
who never played anything except the 
softer games—who didn’t weaken and 
have shudders up and down his spinal 
column when it came to a regular job, 
a job that takes real nerve with no 
shoddy threads in it.” 

Mr. Dockster was nettled. “You're 
all wrong,” he declared. “It isn’t fear; 
not in the slightest. My feet are just 
as warm as ever. And I don’t like— 
but there, Monte, I mustn’t fuss with 
you. My obligations are too heavy. 
But I'm not weakening—it isn’t that. 
It's something else, and I don’t know 
what it is. But I’m not weakening.” 

“You hadn’t better,” Monte 
quietly. 

Whereupon Mr. Dockster met the 
gaze of the burglar and saw in his eyes, 
smewhat grimly narrowed, the real 
Monte Millray—cold, calm, and ruthless 
when it came to business. 

They parted, and Andrew Dockster 
spent a restless night. 

The meetings at the park bench con- 
tinued. Andrew Dockster performed 
faithfully the tasks assigned him by 
Monte Millray. He learned all there 
was to learn about the offices of the 
Reynolds Castings Company, and a 
great deal about the foundry; and that 
information could easily be turned into 
a full and complete plan of burglary. 

A month had elapsed since Andrew 
Dockster entered the employ of the 
Reynolds Castings Company. 

He walked into the park one evening 
with a firm tread and a curious light in 
his eye, 

“Monte,” he began resolutely, 
use. I can’t go through w ;' 

“But you are going through with it,” 
Monte rejoined quietly. 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Oh, yes, you are. 
haps some phases of the thing, 


suggested 


it's no 


th it 


There are per- 


other 
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than your yellow streak, that you 
haven't considered.” 

Andrew Dockster winced. “It’s just 
because I haven’t got a yellow streak 
that [’'m not going through with it,” he 
announced restrainedly. He waved his 
hand in a helpless gesture. ‘You don’t 
understand, You can’t understand what 
—what it means to a man like me to 
get onto a steady job. You never will 
understand it until you try it—until you 
go through the hungry years that I did, 
thinking of nothing but a chance to steal 
something; and then getting money 
without stealing it—getting it on the 
square, and every dollar of it earned. 
It isn’t much, but it gives me a decent 
living, and a little to lay away; and | 
don’t have to keep a watchful eye over 
my shoulder every time I take it. That's 
the thing that gets me, Monte—the 
peace and quiet of it.” 

There was exultation in his voice now. 

‘Peace and quiet,” he repeated. ‘The 
day’s work among people I’m getting to 
like. How did I know when I went 
into this thing that I’d take such a lik- 
ing to honest folks? How did I know 
the boys were going to come to me with 
their troubles? How did I know that 
the girls in that office would bring me 
home-made candy every morning? 
That gets under my skin, Monte. I’m 
a human being again, just as I was years 
and years ago. The day’s work is a 
pleasure—and then the library and the 
movies. 

“Lord! What I’ve missed! And 
what you’ve missed! And the eternal 
scheming is gone; the things that are 
forever in your mind but can’t be men- 
tioned. That’s it, Monte—that’s what 
gives us melancholy—us crooks. It’s 
the things we can’t talk about, the living 
so completely within ourselves. We're 
always hiding something, always on 
guard; and we appraise every human 
being for the amount we can steal from 
him. That isn’t living. That’s the way 
animals live in the jungle—lying in am 
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bush for one another, and pouncing on 
one another, and feasting off one an- 
other. A continual hunt for spoils, 
And the turmoil of it—wanted always, 
hunted always, hiding always—eter- 
nally on edge. And then to find peace 
and quiet He laughed nervously. 
“T didn’t mean to let myself out like 
that,” he apologized, “but it’s the way 
I feel, It’s just as strange to me as it 
is to you—but I can’t help it.” 

Monte Millray chuckled mirthlessly. 
“And,” he asked ironically, “have you 
thought of me while these pure and lily- 
white emotions were stirring in your 
bosom?” 

“I am indebted to you, Monte,” An- 
drew Dockster rejoined gratefully, “for 
more than I can pay back. The finan- 
cial aspects of it can be handled easily. 
I'll pay that back a piece at a time; but 
| never can forget that it was you who 
led me into all this—this peace and 





quiet.” His voice trailed away content- 
edly. “Peace and quiet—peace 
and——”’ 


Monte Millray laughed softly. “I 
wonder,” he said musingly, “what they 
will say down at headquarters when 
they learn that Andrew Dockster, who 
used to be very nimble with pen and 
ink, is living—in peace and quiet ?” 

Andrew stared. 

Monte answered his own question, 
half to himself: “I imagine that head- 
will see to it that Andrew 
Dockster is assured of a quiet and 
peaceful life for some years to come.” 

“Do you mean ii 

“That's exactly what I mean!” Monte 
Millray retorted snappily. The mask 


quarters 





was off. The last vestige of softness 
had fled. His words were cold and 
hard, like frozen things. “here are 


just two points on which you haven't 
come through. One is a key to that 
office. I want that. There can be no 
breaking and entering there. I intend 
to go in softly and easily. The other 
is the exact time this big amount of 
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money is to be in that safe. From yoy 
I want that key and precise informatiog 
about that money. Also from you] 
want a maximum amount of silence, 
Just keep your mouth shut. When yoy 
supply these little trifles you can wash 
your hands of the whole affair. Your 
services will be no longer required.” 

“No,” Andrew insisted, “I’m through 
with it now. No more information, and 
the key—well, I can’t give it to you.” 

“You can’t or you won’t—which?” 

“T won't.” 

“Then I shall have to write a little 
note to police headquarters.” 

“T thought,” Mr. Dockster suggested, 
“that there was honor among thieves— 
a general understanding that one would 
not put a straw in the way of another 
who wanted to go straight. I have al- 
believed that, and I believed 
Monte Millray was one of the squarest.” 

“Monte Millray is square when he's 
dealing with square people. But you're 


ways 


not square. You double on your 
friends.” 
“I’m not doubling, Monte. I just 


can’t go through with it. I’m not 
squealing—I’m withdrawing. To-mor- 
row I resign from the Reynolds Cast- 
ings Company. I shall get another job 
somewhere. It’s a job for me the rest 
of my days. Surely I have a right to 
do that if I want to. But I can’t give 
you any more information and be 
square with myself. You'll have to get 
it somewhere else.” 

“I'll give you until noon to-morrow,’ 
Monte warned him finally. “A night's 
sleep pe rhaps will bring sanity back t 
you. I shall take measures to learn if 
you have resigned over there. If you 
haven’t I will understand that you're 
sticking to your bargain with me. If 
you have quit I’ll put you in the way of 
getting another job—where the work 
isn’t so easy, and from which there will 


be no resignation. I presume, in that 


event, you will hit back at me, but I am 
prepared for that. 


Somehow I’ve had 
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ation you will recall, perhaps, that I’ve never 
ou | let you know where I live. That was 
ence, wise, and———” 


“T shall not strike back, Monte.”’ 











| you ; , ‘ 
wash “I believe | found you right on this 
Your bench,” Monte suggested. 
” A great wave of gratitude swelled 
vugh within Andrew Dockster. It was dis- 
and concernting, but he was a strong man. 
” “It’s no use, Monte!” he cried. “I’m 
” grateful, and wish I could prove it; but 
[ can’t go through with the Reynolds 
ittle job. Only to-day,” he explained eagerly, 
“they told me to study that Detroit deal 
ted, and see what I could do with it. 
‘s— They've done their best to advance me 
vuld and to teach me the business—and they 
her trust me. They 
al. “Because Duff thinks, I suppose, that 
ved you're a friend of mine.”’ 
st.” “True. Nevertheless they trust me. 
1's But I’m going to quit to-morrow. If 
‘re you can turn me in at headquarters and 
our live with yourself afterward, then do it. 
For me the future is quite clear. I shall 
ust do my best to dodge the police, and, if 
not I succeed, I shall get another job a long 
ore ways away from here. If I don’t dodge 
st: the police—well, I won’t have anything 
‘ob to say about my future. But the old 
est life has passed.” 
to “Not yet it hasn't. Your troubles are 
ve just——” 
be Andrew Dockster fled headlong trom 
ret the park. 
” The face of Andrew Dockster was a 
t’s trifle wan next morning. His sleep- 
to less eyes burned. 
if “Mr. Duff,” said he, “I find that I 
ou shall have to resign.” 
re The office manager gazed unbeliev- 
f ingly. Mr. Dockster mumbled some- 
of thing about a message from the West 
“k and urgent business which would re- 
ll quire his attention for a long time. The 
at importunities of Adrian Duff were 
n without avail. 
d “Well,” said he finally, “if there is 
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no other way out of it I suppose it must 
be as you say. At once, you say? I’m 
sorry, but you know best. You have 
to take the matter up with Mr. Rey- 


nolds. I hired you in his absence. He 
handles all such matters when he is 
here.” 


“Is Mr. Reynolds back?” 

“Returned this morning. Walk right 
into his office and introduce yourself. 
He’ll know who you are. I’ve spoken 
to him about you.” 

Mr. Dockster tapped on the door. A 
voice called: “Come in!” 

He went in. 

Andrew Dockster stared. 

“Monte!” he breathed. 

“Close the door,” Mr, “Millray ad- 
vised, 

“T know that you are Reynolds,” said 
Andrew Dockster. “I know it by the 
way you sit at that desk, but how— 


” 





why—what 

“Yes,” Monte admitted, “I’m Rey- 
nolds—really Reynolds. The ‘Monte 
Millray,’ Andrew, was purely a fiction. 
Reynolds is the real name.” 

Mr. Dockster was yet numb. 

“But why—last night——” 

“T wanted to be sure,” Reynolds ex- 
plained. “I wanted it all to happen 
within yourself. I wanted it to happen,” 
he added with great happiness on his 
face, “just as it did happen.” He 
smiled contentedly. ‘You're the second 
man,” he volunteered, “who has found 
himself in this office. Duff is the other. 
He was an old friend of mine; we 
worked together once. We work to 
gether now, too; but it’s different, isn't 
<p” 

“Duff—— He——” 

“Yes, he knows all about you and 
was in on the game.” 
“It’s wonderful, 

nolds !” 

“That Detroit deal is in your hands, 
Andrew. You had better get the Wol- 
verine this afternoon—five o’clock, | 


think.” 


Mon—-Mr. 
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T was just as Madame Diane’s 
limousine was crossing lorty- 
second Street that the accident 
happened. The tall girl eluded 

the policeman who was shepherding the 

crowd waiting to cross the avenue, 
darted into the middle of the traffic, 
and, seeming to grow suddenly con- 
fused, slipped and fell right in the track 
of a crowded bus. Only the skill of the 
driver prevented it from passing over 
her. As it was, he managed to pull out- 
ward just in time, colliding with a tour- 
ing car coming up behind him, but miss- 
ing the girl’s head with just an inch to 
spare. Madame Diane's car was im- 
mediately behind the bus; Jules, her 
chauffeur, jammed on his brakes and 
came to a stop just before the limp body. 
It seemed as though the girl either 
had struck her head in falling or had 
fainted from sheer terror, for she lay, 
face downward, with no sign of life. 
Believing that -she dead, the 
crowd acted according to precedent. 

Dozens of women screamed ; men shook 

their fists and umbrellas at the blameless 

driver of the bus; from all sides an en- 


gulfing crowd hurried to the 





Was 


scene of 
the accident, and rumor, scenting her op- 
portunity, magnified the event into any- 
thing between a holocaust by a mad taxi- 
bomb explosion in the 


driver and a 
Library. 

Only Madame Diane kept cool, as 
Searcely had the car 
come to a standstill when she was in 


was her custom. 


the street, lifting the prostrate girl, 
“She has only fainted,” she commented 
calmly. “Keep the people back, please” 
—this to the policeman. ‘Now help me 
lift her into my car. I will look after 
her.” And before the policeman had 
even time to produce his notebook Mad- 
ame Diane and her helpless protegée 
had disappeared into the limousine, it 
had slipped into Forty-first Street, and 
was well on its way to Madame’s salon 
in East Fifty-third. 

As betfitted the most fashionable es- 
tablishment in two continents, Madame 
Diane’s salon was not a salon at all, but 
an eminently discreet private house, re- 
modeled according to the latest laws of 
fashionable architecture, and having 
about it nothing at all to show it for 
the birthplace of the most luxurious 
confections that ravish the heart of our 
mondaines. It was, indeed, as was its 
parent house in the Rue Royale and its 
twin-sister in Old Berkeley Street, 
rather a temple of fashion than a mere 
place of trade, a temple devoted only to 
the most select of goddesses; for to be 
a client of Madame Diane was to have 
penetrated to the heart of the social 
mysteries. Many a _ nouveau-riche, 
vaunting her glittering palace on Fifth 
Avenue, had knocked in vain at the dis- 
creet portal; unless you had a cast-iron 
recommendation from one of the unde- 
niably elect—and not always then—you 
had practically no chance of obtaining 
the cachet of a Diane gown. 























Madame Diane was not as other 
women, and she showed it almost be- 
fore she had arranged the girl’s limp 
body into a comfortable position among 
the cushions. She adjusted the gold- 
rimmed monocle which, with its broad 
black ribbon, was one of her most note- 
worthy externals, and studied the girl’s 
face and figure in close scrutiny. Once 
or twice she nodded her head slightly as 
though in mute satisfaction, and only 
then, seeing signs of returning con- 
sciousness, did she apply a gold scent 
bottle to her nostrils. 

A prim butler, of discretion appropri- 
ate to such a house, received its mis- 
tress; an discreet maid took 
charge of the girl, now fully conscious, 
though still faint and giddy. Madame 
Diane, having given instructions that 
she, wished to see the girl when fully 
recovered, passed through a long salon 
that showed no sign at all of its com- 
mercial dedication—unless it were one 
web of glittering brocade flung care- 
lessly across a fourteenth century Flor- 


equaliy 


yond, equipped as an office. It was 
barely furnished and only large enough 
to contain two desks, at one of which 
an elderly woman was sitting, who rose 
indeep respect when Madame Diane en- 
tered. 

The great artist threw off her hat 
and coat, ran a hand through her gray 
, and sat down briskly at her desk. 
Although a great part of her energies 
was devoted to inventing costumes the 
cost of which ran to four figures, there 

as nothing of the elégante about her 

n attire. Winter and summer, that 
is to say, she wore a simple black coat 
and skirt, well-cut but no more, over a 
plain white waist; her shoes were stout 
and low of heel; she displayed no jew- 
dry. She had been known to say that 
it was not necessary in order to under- 
stand peacocks, to be a peacock your- 
self, and she lived up to the saying, both 
in the simplicity of her dress and the 
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brusqueness of her manner. It is true 
that both were among her valuable busi- 
ness assets and doubtless calculated as 
such; at least the brusquer her recep- 
tion of her gorgeous clients and the 
plainer her own garb, so much the more 
eagerly did they throng to her and the 
more meekly accept her obiter dicta. 
For one personal advantage alone was 
she peculiar, the beauty of her luxuriant 
gray hair; yet even that was not what 
it seemed, as any client admitted into 
her private office would have recognized 


had they seen her remove it bodily, dis- 
1 
t 


playing a closely cropped gray head be- 
neath it. Thus bared, and wearing the 


famous monocle, she resembled rather 


an elderly gentleman than a woman; 
rather a jovial elderly fellow indeed, for 
her face was creased with innumerable 
and the lines of her 


tiny wrinkles, 
mouth were firm and humorous. She 


1 e - 
was, however, scarce 
ge height for a wor 





feet overlarge, at 
t ae ais . ahi 


slight almost to emaciation. 

“Mrs. de la Rue has been waiting 
nearly half an hour,” said the secretary 
in a voice of well educated timbre. 


“May I say that you will see her?” 
“Not now. Tell her that I am deso- 
lated, but that Miss Motte is 
ble of understanding her wishes. 
1 J n 
too busy to-day. 


quite capa- 
[ am 
“But—— 
“Have you finished making up the 
‘Daydream’ accounts? If so you can 
give me the books and leave me.” 

Half an hour later she 
pleasant little sitting room on 
ond floor, in the girl she 
picked up at Forty-second Street was 


entered the 
the C= 
which he had 
still making a brave pretense to finish a 
he had little appetite. 
r?” asked Mad- 


lunch for which 


“You are feeling bette 


ame Diane kindly. She spoke with the 
faint French accent which she conse- 
crated to her clients and her gray wig 
was once more adjusted a hairsbreadth. 





“T am quite all right, thank you. In- 
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deed, I was only waiting to thank you 
for all your kindness.” 

“Why did you do it?” asked her hos- 
tess suddenly. 

“T—I—] didn’t Oh, please, 
please, don’t ask me!” The girl’s face 
flushed scarlet and paled again almost 
to gray, and she burst into a passion of 
tears. 

el 
tempt it 


. 
ve never known a woman to at- 
in that way before,” said Mad- 
ame Diane thoughtfuily. “We nearly 
prefer drowning. 
You must be an unusual woman.” 

“I—oh—I didn’t want any one to 
know that. I admit it wasn’t an acci- 
dent.” 

“J am not going to ask you any ques- 
tions, but if you will tell me where to 
send for your things you can run down 
to Daydream this afternoon. A fort- 

ight there will show you what a little 

1 you have been.” 

“T—I—-haven’t any things. 
to leave——” 

“So I supposed. Then 
reason why you should not start at once, 
have a chat with you 


always poison—or 


I—I had 
there s no 


I will come and 
to-morrow.” 

So it came about that, without being 
very clear as to how it all happened, 
\pril Carroll found herself next day 
sitting on the grass in the shadow of 
a little grove of locusts, gazing out over 
the sparkling waters of the Sound and 
slowly opening her heart to the sym- 
pathetic Madame Diane. 

If you had happened to pass Day- 
dream, motoring, perhaps, along the 
road to Port Franklin, you would prob- 
unusually 


lony. 


ably have mistaken it for an 
attractive millionaires’ summer co 

took up the whole of a little promon 
tory jutting out into the Sound, and it 
onsisted of perhaps thirty quaint little 
red brick cottages of old Dutch archi- 
tecture, grouped at random round a 
larger central building that might have 
Haarlem 


been transported bodily from 


or Delft in the middle ages. The cot- 
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tages varied in size from two to four 
rooms, but all alike were furnished jg 
the quaintest of styles, with flowered 
chintzes and cretonnes and latticed win. 
dows and the most comfortable of 
lounges and settees. They were set in 
a very paradise of lawns and flower 
gardens; there were turf tennis courts 
and a private dock where a couple of 
power boats were at the guests’ dis- 
posal, just as a fleet of motor cars 
awaited their commands in the garage, 
No millionaire’s guests could have 
wished for greater comfort or more 
gracious service, for, if you cared for 
solitude, vou had your cottage entirely 
to yourself, or if you felt lonely you had 
all the other tenants to pick among for 
friends, and the big central recreation 
and dining meet them in. 
There were no rules and regulations; 
you could do as you would and go where 
and when you chose. Only one stipula- 
tion there was—that the past must never 
be mentioned. If you were a guest at 
Daydream you were tacitly understood 
to be at the beginning of your life rather 
than at the end of it, and those just 
beginning life have no pasts. 

Thus, while you were a guest of Mad- 
ame Diane, you knew nothing—what- 
ever you might surmise—of your neigh- 
bors, except that they were all girls or 
young women like yourself, and_ that 
the past which was closed had not held 
too much happiness for them. Now, at 
any rate, they were happy, as you might 
judge from the light voices and childish 
laughter—for there were many babies 
among Madame Diane’s guests—and if 
it were indeed only a daydream, as its 
name suggested, at least when you left 
it you went back into the real world 


rooms to 


very much better fitted to grapple with 
its cruelty and its wounding problems. 
\s a matter of fact, though that again 
never mentioned, even after you 
left it you found that a hand was always 
to set you on the path from which, 
had strayed, and to see 


Teady 


PC naps, vou 
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that, however poor and driven you 
might again become, you were at least 
no longer friendless. Finally if you con- 
sidered that there were never less and 
often more than thirty guests, all chosen 
much as April had been chosen, that 
they paid not a penny toward their en- 
tertainment, but that the whole cost of 
food and upkeep and overhead fell en- 
tirely upon the shoulders of Madame 
Diane, of London, Paris, and New 
York, you had every reason to suppose 
that the profits of her business must be 
very considerable indeed. 

“Even so, I cannot see why you 
should want to kill yourself,” said Mad- 
ame Diane reflectively. “You had your 
hild to consider.” 

“I thought—you see—the people who 
are taking care of him , 

“That reminds me,” said Madame 
Diane. “Give me their address. We 
will have the young rascal here by to- 

No—please—go on with what 
you were saying.” 

“Ire thought—I got myself insured— 
inder another name—and I couldn’t go 
m paying the premiums—and I thought 
—if it were supposed to be an accident 
—the money would be enough to keep 
him and educate him.” 

“You are evidently not a business 
woman,” said her hostess scornfully. 
“There are twenty reasons why they 
would not pay. The next time you want 
to kill yourself profitably, my dear, you 
go to a good lawyer first. Now, about 
this man who ruined your husband.” 

“He—he is a very rich man now. I 
believe he made a fortune during the 
war, 

“Is that all you have to say 
him? Don’t you want to punish the 
scoundrel? Upon my word you good 
women are the peril to the country.” 

“I—I am afraid I am not a good 
woman. I—I ought to tell you how I 
got the money to pay the insurance.” 
She had dropped her head, and a hot 
tear fell upon Madame Diane’s hand. 


about 


“T refuse to be contradicted. I say 
it is only because there are such a lot 
of good women like you about that there 
are so many bad men. Good women, 
forsooth! Good idiots, I call them.” 

“T—I hadn’t thought—of anything— 
but my baby. After Jack died ig 

“You have got to think, then. Now 
listen to me. You are about the worst 
story teller | have ever come across— 
but it is something like this. Correct 
me if I am wrong. This scoundrel— 
what did you say his name 
Goodman—was at one time a clerk in 
the same office as your husband. And 
he was in love with you before you were 
married. There were thefts in the of- 
fice, and this man Goodman threw sus- 
picion on your husband, and he was 
sent to prison for it. Is that so?” 

“My poor, poor Jack! But he was 
could not do 


was ?— 


innocent—indeed he 
such——” 

“Of course he was innocent. We all 
know that. Then, after your husband 
was in prison, Goodman came to you— 
and the old story. It is quite surprising 
what a lack of originality there is in 
that scoundrel. You tried t 
stab him—— Upon my word that is 


sort of 


the one sensible thing you seem to have 
done. And then——” 

“Please—please don’t go on. 
can’t bear it.” 

Madame Diane surveyed her through 
the monocle. “Tall girl, strongly built; 
must be nearly as strong as a man. 
Dark eyes and a firm chin. Passable 
looking, but not so pretty as to think of 
nothing but foolishness. And with all 
that to her credit she talks and cries like 
a sick sheep. My dear, you make me 
ashamed of my sex.” 

April raised her head with a shade of 
“TI don’t see that punishing 
bring my _ husband 


Lune 


defiance. 
Goodman could 
back,” she said. 

“Perhaps not. But it might prevent 
other women losing their husbands, 
Such men ought to be branded.” She 
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rose to her feet as a sign the interview 
was ended. “Now, my dear, all you 
have to do is to stay here and get your 
health and spirits back. Then I will 
send for you, and we can decide what 
you are going to do in the future.” 

If you imagine that she was at all 
influenced by April’s closing défi it only 
shows that you know nothing about 
Madame Diane. Indeed her first pro- 
ceeding on reaching her office next 
morning was to withdraw, with her sec- 
retary, into private conference. “Sally,” 
she began, “I want you to get Averys’ 
on the phone and tell them to Jet me 
have, by noon, all they can find out 
about—what is the man’s name‘— 
Marcus Gaynor Goodman, of the Good- 
Corporation of 294-B 
Fifth Avenue. Both his private and 
business records. And tell them it’s a 
hurry call. And now, what did you 
make the overhead of Daydream for the 
six months ending October?” 

rhe secretary hesitated. “If you re- 
you refused an interview to 
Mrs. Gaynor Goodman two or three 
weeks since. She was introduced by 
Mrs. Witterly. They have bought the 
Witterlys’ house.” 

“T remember. I thought the name 
was familiar to me. Excellent. When 
you have finished with Avery call up 
Mrs. Witterly and tell her that I find I 
can make room for her friend, after all. 
But only if she calls here before four 
this afternooon, and only for this one 
occasion. And remember, I am not to 
be disturbed before lunch.” 

Madame’s withdrawal of her veto on 
the Goodman connection was the more 
remarkable in that, although the Good- 
man wealth was undeniable, the Good- 
nan social eligibility was even less than 
that of many war profiteers. Marcus 
Goodman had found his first opportun- 
ity in a government contract, which he 
had undertaken on the patriotic grounds 
that he did wish to make any profits 
whatever except his well-earned salary 


man Packing 


member 
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of a dollar a year. With the results, 
coupled with a nice knowledge of the 
laws governing profiteering and the best 
way to evade them, he had succeeded in 
transforming his patriotism into a solid 
background of seven, or, as some said, 
even eight figures. But neither his 
wealth nor his patriotism could succeed 
in eradicating the greed from his small, 
piggy eyes, or in lending dignity to the 
round shoulders, the splay legs, or the 
toad-skin complexion. 

Of his wife, let it be said, in charity, 
that not even the art of Madame Diane 
could invest her with charm. You must 
have supposed, however, that there was 
some winning secret in her, when you 
realized that Madame Diane, of all 
women the most fastidious, seemed to 
find something so far attractive in her 
that not only was she ready to risk her 
professional reputation by designing her 
gowns, but she so far unbent as to ac- 
cept an invitation to her palatial new 
home at Hurrytown-on-the-Hudson, 
Here she suffered herself to be led from 
one end to the other of it by its enrap- 
tured mistress, and to express a lively 
regret that it should have been impos 
sible to make her visit at a time when 
Mr. Goodman himself could have as 
sisted in doing the honors. 

Nevertheless, even in his regretted 
absence, Madame Diane learned a great 
deal about Mr. Goodman, his habits and 
his preferences. Mrs, Goodman, never 
having seen anything amiss in the pub- 
lic washing of soiled linen, was very 
ready to dilate, to a sympathetic ear, 
on her husband’s occasional lapses, even 
on his taste for road-house revels. 
Which, added to her deductions from 
the confidential report of her secret in- 
quiry agents on his business record, gave 
Madame Diane as complete a picture of 
Mr. Marcus Goodman as could have 
been desired by any lady not actually 
his wife. 

Among Mr. Goodman’s most cher 
ished habits was that of leaving his of- 
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fces in the Pandean Building at pre- 
cisely five o’clock in the afternoon, of 
entering his scarlet and yellow Rolls- 
Royce and proceeding, in a kind of royal 
progress, up Broadway and Fifth Ave- 
nue to the mansion he had bought from 
the Witterlys. And as it fortuitously 
happened, on three occasions after Mad- 
ame Diane’s visit to the Goodman house 
that a discreet limousine, enshrining a 
ravishing blonde, happened to cross the 
avenue near the southern end of the 
Park, exactly as the scarlet and yellow 
car rolled gloriously by. On the third 
occasion, Owing to some clumsiness on 
the part of the limousine’s French 
chauffeur, it swerved just as it was 
passing the Rolls-Royce. There was a 
sight collision that might have been 
serious, a sprinkling of broken glass, 
some startled oaths from Mr. Marcus 
Goodman, and a whole series of hyster- 
ical screams from the ravishing blonde. 

Mr. Goodman, finding that little real 
damage was done, plucked up his heart 
and gallantly set himself to consoling 
the lady. So efficacious was he that, 
when it proved, on the testimony of her 
chauffeur whom she addressed as Jules, 
that the limousine was temporarily out 
of commission, she permitted Mr. 
Goodman to escort her to her home on 
West Seventy-seventh Street, and even 
to give him permission to call on the 
following day. She was, it seemed, a 
widow; her name was Mrs. Claude 
Massinger. She was exquisitely 
gowned and, although a filmy veil pre- 
vented any very close investigation of 
her features, Mr. Goodman was able to 
assure himself that he had met with 
what he himself described to one or two 
of his cronies as a “sure-enough peach.” 

The next day Mr. Goodman called, 
carrying with him a large bunch of or- 
chids. The fascinating widow received 
him in a rose-colored drawing-room in 
which she seemed even more attractive 
than she had by day. Her apartment 
was furnished in the best taste, her 
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whole millieu was suggestive of cultured 
wealth ; best of all, her reception of Mr. 
Goodman was so flattering that he found 
little difficulty in believing himself to 
have made a genuine conquest. 
Acquaintanceship ripened rapidly; 
the widow, at first the model of discre- 
tion, soon allowed it to appear that she 
was not altogether insensible to Mr. 
Goodman’s attraction. On their third 
interview she permitted him, without too 
much difficulty, to kiss her hand; on the 
fourth, greatly daring, he proposed a 
little motor trip out of town, to be fol- 
lowed by a little dinner for two at a little 
place he knew of within easy distance, 
and a pleasant little run home in the 
moonlight. Only one stipulation Mrs. 
Massinger added to her 
The scarlet and yellow Rolls-Royce was 


altogether too conspicuous; she must be 


acceptance. 


careful of her reputation, and*accord- 
ingly Mr. Goodman must allow her to 


1 


contribute her discreet limousine and 


its even discreeter chauffeur to the en- 
Mr. Good- 
man, for half the 
pleasure of his conquest would have lain 
in the public displaying of it, was forced 
promising himself his 
date; the hour 
appointed time, 


gorgeously at- 


joyment of the occasion. 
ecretly annoyed, 


to acquiesce, 
revenge at some later 
was fixed, and, at the 
Mr. Marcus Goodman, 
tired, found the discreet limousine 
awaiting him at the Seventy-second 
Street entrance to the Park, and was 
whirled discreetly away in the society of 
his charmer. 

Perhaps youthful ardor made 
Goodman overbold; perhaps he had 
been nerving himself for his roéle of es- 
cort by some spiritous aid beforehand. 
At least the limousine had _ traveled 
scarcely half a dozen blocks before he 
tried to snatch a kiss. Thereupon an 
astonishing thing happened. The lady 
drew back with a little cry of disgust; 
some cold, fiery liquid that smelt in- 
credibly sweet and sickly seemed to 
spring at his face, almost as though she 


Ue 
aVLT. 
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had thrown it, and Mr. Goodman lost 
consciousness there and then. 

When he came to himself he imag- 
ined at first that he must be the victim 
of a nightmare. He was lying on his 
back, his arms and legs extended at right 
angles and bound in that position by 
steel chains. His coat and vest had 
been removed, and his shirt torn open, 
so that his chest was bare. He seemed 
to be in a small, dark room, lighted only 
by the reflection of a powerful light 
concentrated on his face from above. 
Seated comfortably on a chair beside 
him was a dapper, elderly man in eve- 
ning dress, smooth shaven, his gray hair 
cut en brosse; he wore a gold-rimmed 
monocle with a broad black ribbon. Just 
as Mr. Goodman opened his eyes the 
elderly man snapped the cover of a 
watch he was holding, put it into his 
pocket,-and said smilingly: “Exactly 
on time, Sally. I was beginning to fear 
you had given him an overdose this 
time.” 

Mr. Goodman’s head was not bound, 
and, rolling it in the endeavor to realize 
his own individuality, he found that 
three persons besides himself were in 
the room. One of them, a tall, clean- 
shaven man whose features he could not 
distinguish, sat facing the old gentle- 
man. Somewhere in the background 
was another figure crouched over a 
small but intense fire. It seemed to him 
to be shrouded all in black, and whether 
it was man or woman he could not be 
sure, 

“Are your irons hot enough?” piped 
the man in evening dress. “I think we 
can begin now.” 

“Wh—where am I?” muttered Mr. 
Goodman. “Mrs. Massinger—— What 
has happened ?” 

“Mrs. Massinger is not here,” said 
his jailer amiably, “but if you will give 
me your attention, my dear Mr, Good- 
man, perhaps I can explain things. 
Jules, have you the confession?” 

“Help! Help!” cried Mr. Goodman 


” 
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suddenly, and he made a futile effort to | 
rise with no better result than intoler- 
ably to wrench his wrists and ankles, “] 
am being murdered.” 

“Not yet, I assure you,” said the man 
in evening dress. “In fact, it may not 
be necessary at all. Everything depends 
on yourself,” 

Mr. Goodman was not physically 
brave, and his increasing terrors very 
soon deprived him of all possibility of 
voice or movement. “Now we can pro- 
ceed,” said his tormentor equably. “If 
you will give me your atention [ need 
only detain you a short time. I have 
three documents for which I beg your 
close attention. This is the first.” 

He took a sheet of paper from the 
outstretched hand of his assistant and 
proceeded to read it in the quiet tones 
of one reading aloud to a circle of 
friends. “ ‘I, Marcus Gaynor Goodman, 
finding that my health is seriously af- 
fected, and that I may die at any mo- 
ment *” He broke off for a 
moment. “You are probably aware, my 
dear Mr. Goodman, that your rather 
hectic way of living during the past 
few years has seriously affected your 
heart; so much so that you should cer- 
tainly avoid all excitement in future. 
Where was I? Ah, yes. ‘And that | 
may die at any moment; and, feeling 
myself unable to go before my Creator 
without full confession of the wrong ! 
did to another, I make this statement of 
my own free will and desire.’ As I am 
sure you will, Mr. Goodman, after we 
have discussed matters a little. ‘On the 
afternoon of March 11, 1914, I hid m 
a closet in John Skeyne Carroll’s apart- 
ment in West One Hundred and Fourth 
Street, Manhattan, certain moneys and 
documents tending to incriminate him 
in a theft I had myself committed in the 
office of our then employers, the Cairt 
gorm Chemical Corporation of 2147 
Fulton Street, Manhattan. I then 
brought it about that his apartment 
should be searched and, by the use of 
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' other manufactured evidence, insured 
that he should be punished for my act.’ ” 
“Good Lord!” cried Mr. Goodman. 
“Art you the devil? How did you learn 
that ?” 

“You are witness, both of you,” said 
the accuser, turning to his two silent 
companions, “If you wish to know, 
Mr. Goodman, I had learned nothing; 
only deduced it. I am glad to hear from 
your own lips that I was right. To 
proceed with i 

“I deny it!” cried Marcus Goodman, 
regaining something of his self-com- 
mand. “It is a lie. You—you can’t 
prove anything.” 

“To proceed: ‘Carroll con- 
demned to not more than five or less 
than three years’ imprisonment. He 
died, however, in prison, largely from 
despair, in less than two years after his 
sentence. My reason for betraying him 
was not only to conceal my own guilt, 
but also because he was the husband of 
April Carroll, born Joyce, with whom I 
was and had been in love.’ ” 

. Goodman again cried out and 

another effort to free himself. 

“‘During his imprisonment,’”’ went 
on the accusing voice, “‘I persisted in 
forcing my dishonorable attentions upon 
the wife, when'’she turned on me in a 
fit of hysterical madness and stabbed 
me in my right shoulder, where the scar 
can still be found. I, however, had my 
revenge, having in the meantime suc- 
ceeded in robbing the government and 
ur soldiers in France of a large for- 
tune, by forcing her from situation after 
‘ituation, so that she and her child were 
at last reduced to such a point of pov- 
erty that she attempted suicide. In the 
hope that this voluntary confession may 

obtain for me more mercy in Heaven 
than I had on earth, I affix my signa- 
ture, in the presence of three wit- 
nesses !’ ” 

“I won’t sign it,’ 
sobbed. “You can kill 
won't. I won't!” 


was 


, 


Goodman almost 
me first. I 
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“We will see about that later. Here 
is the second document for which I be- 
seech your attention. It is only a rough 
copy, as I shall have to trouble you to 
write it out with your own hand.” And 
he read: “ ‘My dear Gringo That 
is, I believe, your private nickname for 
your estimable friend and associate, Mr, 
Melchior de la Casa, who is your side- 
partner in most of your little entertain- 
ment enterprises. ‘I am in a confounded 
scrape again, over—you know what. I 
enclose a check for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, made you, 
Please endorse, cash, and give proceeds 
to bearer before the banks close. If 
anything should interfere I can only ad- 
vise you to go while the going’s good. 
I can’t, unfortunately.” 

“T’ll see myself torn limb from limb 
before I write a word of it,” protested 
Mr. Goodman, gaining courage in view 
of the calm courtesy of his accuser. 

“The third document is a check for 
one hundred thousand dollars drawn on 
your private account on the Grand Na- 
Bank, which I must ask you to 
ign and certify with your secret mark.” 

“| wont I 1 Mr. 
Goodman in a very fury of desperation. 

“[ very much dislike 
ment,” said the man in evening dress. 
“Sally, are your irons in good order? 
If so 3 

Through 


payable to 


tional 
won't!” proteste 


useless argu- 


his Mr. 
Goodman saw that the figure beside the 
fire had risen and was turning toward 
him. There was something inexpress- 
ibly alarming to him in its complete 
blackness, the same _ sable from 
cowled head to becloaked heels, except 
indeed, at one point, which he was 
where two 


glazing eyeballs 


hue 


too 
much agitated to distinguish, 
white eyeballs glittered in the reflected 
light. Most menacing of all, to 
helpless prisoner, was the long pair of 


i 
pincers which the figure carried, the 


open claw glowing dully at a red heat 
“T am afraid we shall have to mark 


you a little,” said the chief torturer 


x i 
Lilt 
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amiably. “But it will be entirely the 
fault of your own obstinacy.” 

“You can’t! You wouldn’t dare! 
cried Mr. Goodman. As the burning 
pincers neared him he gave a long, 
shuddering whimper and closed his 
The fierce heat was already on 
man inter- 


eves. 
his cheek when the elderly 
posed. 

“T think I 
first,” he suggested. “A 
on each cheek will be a memento 
soon 
are 


should use the branding 
iron scarlet 
letter 
of the evening which he will not 
yrget. And if sterner measures 
necessary afterward——’” 

But the ordeal was already too much 
for Mr. Goodman's not very robust for- 
titude. “I give in. But—I——” 

\t a sign from the other the man 
‘alled Jules lifted the back of the couch 
on which Mr. Goodman lay, raising him 

a sitting position. He next produced 

blotting pad and a fountain pen from 
somewhere out of the darkness and ar- 
ranged them before the captive. 

“Be careful that your signature 
not vary, Mr. Goodman. I havé several 
examples here to check it by.” 

“J—I can't it—if my hand 
hakes. You—you couldn’t yourself.” 

“Give him a drop of your elixir, 
Sally. [am sorry | cannot offer you 
any brandy, Mr. Goodman. But this 
vill be quite as efficacious, I assure you. 
You may release his right arm, Jules.” 

Whatever the potion poured into his 
mouth from a little green bottle held by 
the shrouded figure, it had an immediate 
effect upon the nerves of Mr. 
man’s arm. He and signed as he 

is bidden, and then, in the 
of his resentment he fell back in a faint- 
ing condition onto his 

should not give him 
other,’ suggested the principal. 
heart is really 

Whatever it was, it had the effect of 
reducing Mr. Goodman to renewed 
How long it persisted he did not 
when he next him- 


does 


help 


(;00d- 
wrote 
aie e 


coon. fe 
much of the 
“His 


too 


weak 


coma, 


know, for caine to 
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self the following evening, as it proved 
he was reclining on the sidewalk in from 
of a well-known Bohemian restaurant 
A policeman was bending over him, as 
sisting him to rise. In one hand he helj 
a half-emptied flask of near-rye Whisky, 
another flask in his hip pocket, and q 
third lay smashed on the ground beside 
him. <A hilarious crowd stood round 
him, jeering; prominent in the van was 
a reporter from the Daily People, w 
had arrived in the nick of time in re 
sponse to a telephone call assuring him 
of a news item of unusual interest. 

It appeared from the evidence given 
at the police court that the well-known 
financier had appeared suddenly 1 
an unidentified motor car; that he had 
attempted to force his way into the res 
taurant, and had committed various un- 
provoked assaults upon the police and 
others. For all of which Mr. 
paid heavily, pocket and reputation. 
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“One of my most unpleasant cases,” 
said Madame Diane, passing her hand 
somewhat wearily through her luxur- 
ant gray hair. “I can you, my 
dear Sally, that when the brute tried to 
kiss me in the car——” She gave a 
reminiscent shiver of disgust. ‘Let me 
see. Have you filed his confession awa) 
with the others? He is not the sort of 
man to make it necessary ever for us 
to use it, I think. The other man, De 
la Casa, must have had a fright. It 
seems he left town immediately after 
giving Jules the money.” 

“I have paid fifty thousand dollars to 
the endowment fund of Daydream.” 

“Instruct the 
other fifty thousand in the name 
April Carroll and her son — I 
thinking of sending her to Europe. 
will instruct Madame Gin to find 
her a place in the London office aitet 
She is Perhaps sh 
able to forget.” She sighe 
wearily. “To forget! If 
were young enough to forget!” 


assure 


brokers to invest 


a time young. 


will be 
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ront 
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Author of ‘‘Witch Temple,’’ etc. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


OR the sake of Honiton’s friends on the ship, Detective Peter Brown promises to keep the secret 


of his own and Frank Honiton’s identity, 


Brown, who has arrested Honiton in Cairo, Egypt, 


is returning with his prisoner to New York, on board the Bedouin, bound from Alexandria to Boston. 


When they put in at Malia, 


Upton and her daughter, Jocelyn, and Peter Brown 
develops that he 
native revelers. 
passengers, who are returning to the ship at the 


Honiton is separated from his party. Later it 


to rescue her husband from a band of 


uuses Sir Evan and Lady Pilth, fellow 


Honiton conducts a party from the ship, including Mrs. Conliffe, Mrs 


about the city of Valetta, In the crowds 
has gone, at Mrs. Conliffe’s sug 
Charlie Conliffe, in bis drunken 


] 


mur, %In the midst of a general discussion of the episode, Pilth appears on deck and declares 


; wife’s diamonds, valued at more than a hundred thousand dollars, have 


been stolen. Con- 


ynce declared in his cups that he would like to steal the jewels, and Pilth accuses him of 


Conliffe with the help of Honiton 


is found, In the 


Conliffe continu: 

brown. In ht of the Azores 
ns of a cruel dilemma. fo deny hi 

t spell only misery for both of them, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“MANNA IN THE DESERT.” 


HEN the passengers came on 


deck next morning, the 
Azores were already far be- 
hind, and the Bedouin was 
steaming along in a warm brilliant sun- 
shine. There was a little pleasant ex- 
citement over the f 





distribution of the 
mails that had been taken aboard, and 
some inevitable disappointment over the 
inequality of their allotment. Captain 
Spedley had fulfilled his promise that 
there should be no unauthorized com- 
munication with the shore, and he had 
even satisfied Sir Evan Pilth that his 
wife’s jewels could not possibly have 
left the ship. 

The last stage of the 
commenced. The deck was more de- 
serted than usual that morning. After 
breakfast’ those who had many letters 
from home remained below to read 
them at their leisure. 

Peter Brown was not troubled with 


had 


voyage 


searches his cabin, but no trace of the 
midst of the cabin’s disorder, 
turns on her and accuses her of spending too much time 
‘ts to choke her, but Brown prevents him. 
but Captain Spedley declares the matter will be handled by the 
‘s to temper his shame with drink, but Mrs 
Jocelyn Upton declares her love for Honiton, who is caught on the 
own love 


missing 
Mrs. Conliffe comes upon her drunken 
with Veter Brown In his 
Pilth and his wife make a scene in the 
Boston police as soon 
Conliffe avolds Peter 


will shame Jocelyn faith in him; to accept it 


much correspondence. One __ offici 
communication from headquarters 
knowledging the receipt of his an- 
nouncement of the successful termina- 
tion of his quest, was all that he re- 
ceived. Lady Pilth, also, had appar- 
ently received little of interest, for she 
was early on deck, leaving her husband 
below with an immense pile of letters. 
Not for the first time since the rob- 
bery, the detective took the chair by 
her side and entered into conversation 
with her. She had become of such in- 
tense interest to him that he had risked 
the rebuff which he thought probable. 
On several occasions he had taken ad- 
vantage of Sir Evan’s absence to engage 
her in conversation. His diffidence 
talking to a lady of title probably saved 
him from the anticipated rebuff. I*o1 
some cause Lady Pilth had been quite 
gracious to him, and he had begun 
feel more at his ease in her society. 
Naturally the robbery interested him 
professionally, though he could not tel 
her so, and he was anxious to lead her 
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to tell him as many of the details as 
possible. So far he had failed even 
to introduce the subject, but he had not 
yet given up hope. He imagined on 
this occasion that he had found a means 
of leading up to it. 

He opened with some _ innocent 
enough talk about the weather, to which 
Lady Pilth responded freely, if a little 
condescendingly. One had to be affable 
with many strange people when one 
traveled abroad, and Mr. Brown had at 
least an appreciation of one’s superior- 
ity of position. 

“Yes, we are on the last stage of our 
voyage now,” the detective remarked as 
casually as he could manage. “We 
shan’t touch land again until we reach 
Boston.” 

“About six or seven days more, is 
it not?” asked Lady Pilth.~ 

“If the good weather holds. 
weather might hold us back, 
must hope for the best. 

“Tt’s rather a pity,” he went on, lead- 
ing a little more closely to the topic he 
desired, “that we were unable to see 
something of the islands. But, perhaps, 
you have been there before?” 

“No, we have never traveled by this 
route,” replied Lady Pilth. 

“Then it is rather a pity. We should 
probably have had at least an hour or 
two ashore, and I believe the islands 
are well worth seeing, but, of course, 
this infamous theft made it quite im- 


, 


Rough 


but we 


possible.’ 

He waited anxiously to see how she 
would take this first reference to her 
misfortune, but the result was disap- 
pointing, 

“That is so,” 
show of feeling. 

“T suppose nothing farther has trans- 
pired in the nature of a clew to the 
thief or to the hiding place of the 
jewels?” he ventured, watching care- 
fully to see how she would take his 
question. 

She turned upon him sharply as if in 


she remarked, with no 
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resentment of his apparently idle curi- 
osity, then checked herself and an- 
swered stiffly. “Naturally nothing has 
transpired, as .othing has been done,” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” said the de- 
tective. Hesitatingly, and with a care- 
ful eye to the effect of his words, he 
added, “I had hoped that perhaps a re- 
newed search might have resulted in 
something.” 

“There has been no renewed search 
as every one aboard the ship is well 
aware,” replied Lady Pilth in a tone 
that told plainly enough that the con- 
versation was distasteful to her. 

Peter Brown, having succeeded in 
opening the subject, was not readily 
turned from it, however. “I didn’t 
mean an official search exactly,” he 
went on. “I wondered if, perhaps, 
something might have transpired that 
would clear this unfortunate man from 
suspicion—he’s drinking himself to 
death, I believe—some oversight might 
be discovered that he af- 
fair a different innocent 
—perhaps, 

He chose his words with care and 
watched their effect closely. Whatever 
he may have expected, the result was 
sufficiently startling, for it roused Lady 
Pilth from her usual placidity. She 
rose sharply from her chair and looked 
down upon her cross-examiner with a 
pale face, in which anger struggled with 
consternation. 

“T don’t know what you mean, 
Brown, but the subject is exceedingly 
distasteful to me, and I must ask you 
not to refer to it again.” 

She spoke hurriedly, and, before he 
had time his lack of 
tact, or even to ris 
bow to her, she left him and hurried 
below. 

Peter Brown filled his pipe and put 
it in his mouth, but quite forgot to light 
it. His brows wrinkled together as he 
allowed his imagination to play upon 
the fantastic idea that had slipped in 


. 
would give t 


a spect—more 


Mr. 


to ape logize for 


‘ise from his seat to 
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and out of his mind during the past 
two days. Both the intuitive and de- 
ductive faculties were strong in him, 
and they were working together now, 
every moment making that idea seem 
less fantastic to him. 

Mr. Steven Corris had taken his mail 
to the smoking room to read over his 
after-breakfast cigarette. He found it 
more exciting than pleasant, and he be- 
gan to feel sorry that he was returning 
to a country much 
evidently awaited 
wondered if it were pure stupidity or 
malice had made the 
caretaker of his flat forward so many 
obvious bills. 

fired and depressed by the menace 

f them, he turned for relief to a news- 
paper had been sent 
the report of a social function in which 

was interested. 
ten-days-old racing news, but found it 
stale and unprofitable ; he looked at the 
stock-exchange returns and met with 
no consolation there, but rather the re- 
then idly he turned the pages 
in search of something—anything—that 
would help to kill boredom. 

Suddenly his face lit up, and his in- 
quisitive eyes became fixed upon a large 
headline carrying a disproportionately 
small paragraph. He had found more, 
far more, than he could have hoped for. 
Manna in the desert was not more wel- 
ome to the Israelites. 

This is what he read: 

SMART CAPTURE IN CAIRO 

\lleged Notorious Jewel Thief Arrested 


where so financial 


trouble him. He 


deliberate that 


thad + 1 stl 
nat tO nim wilh 


} 


He glanced at the 


vers< 


We are informed by headquarters of the 
in Cairo of Harold Oxterham, who 
is charged with the theft of Mrs. Hale Har- 
tison’s necklace. The accused man, accom- 
panied by the detective who effected the ar- 
rest, sailed from Alexandria aboard the 
and is expected to arrive at 
ton about the fifteenth 
The series of sensational je wel robberies 
spread over the past three years will be 
readily remembered. The mysterious nature 
crimes and the lack of anv clew to 
their perpetrator, led to much notice in the 


R..} . > 
Oedoum Be S 


of the 


press, and it was not until Oxterham was 
discovered, practically in the act of plunder- 
ing Mrs. Harrison’s jewel casket, that the 
identity of the thief was suspected. Oxter- 
ham’s sensational escape and subsequent 
flight {from the country will be fresh in the 
reader's mind. 

Mr. Corris did not hurry. He knew 
that he had plenty of time ahead in 
which to spread the joyous scandal, 
and he read through the paragraph 
three times, determined that he should 
miss no word of it. 

He had no doubt in his mind as to 
whom among the passengers it referred. 
There was no room for doubt. Serym 
and Murray he ruled out at once as in- 
and the only othe 
traveling together were 
Honiton. He had got no 


conceivable, male 
passe nge rs 
Brown and 


farther in his reflections when he was 


disturbed by the entrance of Charlie 
Conliffe. 

Charlie had gone downhill 
during the past two or three days. H 
eyes were sunken and_ bloodshot, 
leathery lines of his face more strong]) 
marked, the tremulousness of his hat 
now affected his limbs 
facial muscles, and his expression 
distracted and vacant. 

“Say, Conliffe, what d’you think of 
asked Corris at once, unable to 
resist the temptation to propagate hi 
newly discovered scandal. 

Charlie took the proffered paper and 
looked at it dully. ‘‘What about it?” h« 
asked, his vacant eyes roaming over the 
sheet stupidly. 

“There’s a jewel thief on board 
ship. Look!” 

Corris rose and placed his finger 
the paragraph, and Charlie’s eye 
tempted to follow its guidance. 

“We all know that. What about it?’ 
ie demanded. “They can’t prove 
hough, can they?” he asked with the 
‘unning of an idiot. 

‘No, but look, man! It’s Oxterham, 
He’s being taken home 
That practically clears 


rapidly 


had and h 


this ?”’ 


1 


the jewel thief. 


nder arrest, 
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you, don’t you see? It’s any odds he’s 
guilty. It’s just the sort of thing he’s 
famous for.” 

Charlie looked up with a crazy rage 
in his inflamed eyes. He had crossed 
the border line of sanity, and his own 
guilt had become a fixed idea, 

“He’s a liar!’ he shouted madly. 
“Where is he, and I'll tell him so to his 
I’ll knock his block off, too, if 
he ain’t careful!” 

He started to his feet with such a 
murderous look upon his face that 
Corris was sorry he had spoken. 

‘That’s all right, Conliffe. Don’t get 
excited,” he said fearfully. “It 
just my idea. I thought you'd be 
pleased.” 

“Pleased—nothing! I don’t want 
any of your infernal interference, see?” 

Corris mumbled apologetically and, 
treasured paper from 
Charlie’s palsied hands, retired hastily 
from the smoking room, 
drunkard pressing the bell for the stew- 
ard. 

Safe on deck, Corris breathed a sigh 
and around for 
one whom he could astonish by his dis- 
covery. It was not his nature to an- 
nounce it to a crowd. He preferred to 
go from one to another, savoring the 
sweeting of his momentary importance, 
and enjoying a series of small sensa- 
tions rather than one large one. 

Jocelyn Upton happened to be alone 
Her mother was not yet on deck, and 
Honiton had just left her side on som 
excuse. There were moments when he 
could bear the agony of her uncon- 
scious thrusts no when the 
strain of meeting smile with smile be- 
came too great. 

Corris took the chair that he had left 
empty. In the early days of the voyage 
he had made*some effort to engage 
Jocelyn Upton in a flirtation, but, find- 
ing his overtures meeting with little re- 
sponse, he had quickly given up the at- 
tempt. 


tace, 
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“Look here, Miss Upton,” he began 
at once, “‘here’s some startling news for 
you! Look at this!” 

He thrust the fatal paper into her 
hands and pointed out the paragraph, 

Jocelyn read it through, a puzzled 
expression growing upon her face as 
she neared the end. “There must be 
some mistake,” she said as she finished, 
“How lucky for us. It would have 
been horrid to have a man like that on 
the ship.” 

“But we have. It’s as plain as a pike- 
staff,” replied Corris. “Can’t you guess, 
Miss Upton?” 

“T can’t think what you mean,” said 
surprised at his eagerness, 
“There is no Oxterham on board.” 

hat’s nothing to go by. He 
wouldn’t be using that name when he 
caught, and the detective would 
probably prefer to travel with him in- 
cognito. It would be much more pleas- 
ant for both of them.” 


Jocelyn, 


Was 


“Of course, that might be so,” agreed 
the girl, for the first time thinking of 
the matter seriously. “But 


body on board who could be this Oxter- 


there is no- 


ham.” 

“What about Pilth’s  dia- 
monds?” retorted “There is 
some one among us with very similar 
tastes.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that, 
Jocelyn, taken aback by the apparent 
plausibility of it. “Who could it be?” 

“There’s only one pair that meet the 


Lady 
Corris. 


” 


said 


case,” began Corris, working up to his 
climax. “They came aboard together— 
they share a cabin—they are seldom out 
of each other’s sight. When you come 
to think of it——” 

Jocelyn laughed heartily. 
Corris,” she said, 
I can’t imagine either of those two old 


“Oh, Mr. 
“it is too ridiculous! 
things being a jewel thief, and as for 
being a detective, it’s impossible. Think 
of it—with an accent like theirs!” 

“T don’t mean Murray and Scrym. 
ut what about Brown and Honiten?” 
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"“But—but——” Jocelyn was grati- 
fying Steven Corris with a display of 
consternation far beyond his hopes. 

“But, it can’t be so,” she went on. 
“Frank—Mr. Honiton couldn’t be—and 
yet—but, even if that were true, I can’t 
believe that poor Mr. Brown is a thief. 
I like him because he’s a dear old 
thing.” 

“All the same they are the only pair 
that meet the case,” Corris insisted. 

“Let me see the paper again,” de- 
manded Jocelyn, taking it from his 
hands and reading the paragraph in- 
tently. 

She disliked Corris and, as a rule, 
had little to say to him, but she was so 
startled out of herself by the novelty 
of this discovery that she _ hardly 
thought of him as a personality. She 
had talked to him as freely as she 
would have done to a friend. 

Having completed her second reading 
of the paragraph, she began to think. 
Could it be true that Frank was a 

ctive? The idea did not shock her 
so much as one might expect, for she 
had formed her ideas of the profession 
from entrancing tales in which the 
sleuth is a man of exceptional culture 
and ability. No—that side of the af- 
fair hardly touched her. She was con- 
cerned at the possibility of one whom 
she had known and liked turning out 
to be a notorious criminal. 

She thought, too, of her present com- 
panion spreading his story over the 
ship, and, perhaps—nay, almost cer- 
tainly—doing an innocent man a ter- 
rible injustice. The matter must be set- 
tled, once for all. That would be easy. 
There was Frank to clear it up. 

“T can’t believe that you are right,” 
she said at last, raising her eyes from 
which she had used as a 
cloak for her thoughts. 

“T’ve very little doubt I’m right,” in- 
Corris. “It must be them. 
There’s nobody else.” 

He did not dare to suggest—though 


1 


the paper 


sisted 
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it was quite an open question in his 
mind—that she might have taken the 
matter up wrongly. Brown or Honiton 
—it was all one to him, provided some 
one was saddled with the odium of the 
affair, but he had an instinctive feeling 
that it was better to keep the sugges- 
tion of Honiton’s guilt to himself. He 
had seen the two together, and his pry- 
ing eyes had given him some idea of 
the relation that existed between them. 

“Tt seems a shame to suggest such a 
thing of Mr. Brown with nothing more 
to go on than this,” said Jocelyn. ‘‘You 
don’t mean to show it to any one else, 
do you?” 

“Why not?” demanded Corris in gen- 
uine surprise. “They'll all be fright- 
fully interested.” 

“No doubt! And every one will jump 
to the worst conclusion,’ retorted 
Jocelyn, with rising anger. 
time to find out if it is true. 
me you won’t spread this story until I 
have confirmed it.” 

Corris looked at her doubtfully. 


“Give m¢ 
Promise 


He 


hated to have his pleasure postponed, 


yet, confirmed, the story would be even 
more sensational. 

“You'll find out soon?” € asked 
anxiously. “And you'll let me“know at 
once what you discover?” 

“That is a bargain,” agreed Jocelyn 
coldly, disgusted with the petty, scan- 
dal-mongering nature of the man. 
“You will say nothing about this to am 
one until I can confirm or deny it. | 
promise to let you know as soon as I 
have discovered the truth.” 

She made the promise with that 
whole-hearted belief in her own judg- 
ment which, as has been said, was one 
of the characteristics of her youth. Shie 
liked Peter Brown, and it was only 
right that she should nip this suspicion 
in the bud. She had not a doubt that 
she would be able to do so. 

Corris, seeing Frank Honiton ap- 
proaching, reiterated his agreement and 
hastily took his leave. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
THE OXTERHAM THUNDERBOLT. 


S Honiton approached Jocelyn met 
him with a happy, mischievous 
smile. This morning, the first after her 
betrothal she was as gayly happy as the 
previous evening she had been seri- 
ously and intensely so. Everything in 
her world was right, her lover was by 
her side, and her wits sparkled freely, 
intoxicated by pure joy in her existence. 
Corris’ revelation did not affect her 
spirits; she simply refused to believe 
it. Peter Brown could not be such a 
man. Still the as suitable 
as any other with which to tease Frank. 
“Frank, you are discovered,” she be- 
gan with mock solemnity as Honiton 
seated himself by her side. “T know all 
about Oxterham, the jewel thief!” 

All trace of color left Honiton’s face. 
He stared in horror-stricken confusion. 
The exposure was so unexpected. 

\t the instant Jocelyn realized that 
Steven Corris had deduced aright 

“Oh!” she exclaimed in a gasp. Her 
heart was filled with disappointment 
and pain. “So it is true after all! | 
couldn’t believe it. I liked him so much 
that I didn’t dream it could be true. 
Are you really sure he is guilty, Frank? 
May it not be all a mistake? I can’t 
think I am wrong about him!” 

Reluctant to believe her judgment 
amiss was mingled with genuine sorrow 
that one toward whom she had felt so 
sincerely drawn should turn out a 
rogue. 

Honiton meanwhile had recovered 
from the first shock of her bald an 
nouncement, and he had quickly drawn 
the right conclusion from her words. 
His heart beat more steadily as he real- 
ized that she thought he was the detec- 
tive. Even a moment’s respite from the 
truth was something. On the other 
hand, if she was so shocked at the dis- 
covery of the guilt of a casual acquaint- 
ance, what would be the effect—— _ It 


subject was 


] 


would not bear thinking of. He closed 
his mind to everything except the in- 
stinctive effort to postpone the catas- 
trophe. 

“How did you know? How did the 
news get aboard?” he asked unsteadily. 

Jocelyn loked at him in surprise at 
the harshness of his voice, and she 
recollected the wild expression with 
which he had greeted the fact that she 
knew. 

“Frank, you don’t think I mind that 
you are a detective?’ she asked, witha 
faint, sweet smile at the absurdity of 
he idea. “Why, I haven’t had time to 
think of that yet, I’m 
Mr. Brown. But you should know that 
whatever you are can make no differ- 


so tpset about 


ence to my love.” 

“Tm su darling,” stam 
mered Honiton with difficulty. “But 
tell me, how did you get to hear of 
this ?” 

Jocelyn looked dismayed. 
just re 
made with Corris unde 
that he had made a ridiculous blunder. 
Now she realized that he had not, and 
that she was committed to tell him the 
truth. 

“Mr. Corris,” she 
it in a newspaper. I 
on board at the Azores.” 

Then it is all over the ship 
exclaimed Honiton in a tone 
of mingled contempt and fear. 

“Oh, no,” said Jocelyn, her brows 
knitting in her perplexity. “I promised 
to find out the truth and tell it to him. 
I didn’t believe he could be right, or I 
would never have suggested it. When 
I do tell him, it will be all over the 
ship.” 

“Then don’t tell him,” said Honiton 
abruptly. 

“But I must—I promised, 
Jocelyn, her wide, candid eyes looking 
at him in astonishment. 

“Tell me more. Tell me just what 
has happened,” demanded Honiton, 


sure of it, my 


She had 


collected the compact she had 


4 . ; 
the impression 


“He found 


came 


said. 


suppose it 


“Corris! 
already !” 


” 


replied 
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avoiding the incorruptibility of her eyes 
which to him was an accusation. 

Jocelyn detailed her conversation 
with Stephen Corris, and Honiton lis- 
tened, his face turned toward the deck, 
so that it was hidden from her. 

“I'm so sorry it has happened,” she 
concluded. “It was so kindly*of you to 
make the voyage home easy for him. 
But, now that I know, I can understand 
have been so reticent about 
Of course you couldn't tell 
me about yourself, in case I should 
guess that Mr. Brown was your pris- 
Fell me, Frank, is it really cer- 
it he is guilty? I can’t bring my- 
believe it.” 


1 1 
wny you 


yours If. 


oner. 

tain thé 
self i 
“There’s not a doubt that Oxterham 
Harrison’s diamonds,” re- 
plied Honiton without looking up, “and 


other 


] \le 
€ VITs, 


he has committed a number of 
otorious robberies as well.” 

“Yes, but is it quite certain that Mr. 
Brown is Oxterham?” asked Jocelyn 

Honiton hesitated. So far he had 
merely concurred in Jocelyn’s obvious 
mistake. Now he was confronted with 
he imperative duty of clearing Brown. 
Suddenly he remembered that comfort- 
ing conventional phrase used by the de- 
at their first meeting. “Every 
man is innocent until he is proved 
guilty,” he said. 

“Yes, I know—that’s what is always 
said,” replied Jocelyn. “But what do 
you really think? I do want to think 
the best of him.” 

“It might be a case of mistaken iden- 

aid Honiton, and the ghastly 
ir that lay in the very truth of the 
rds cut him like a knife. 


fective 


hope of that ?” asked the girl eagerly. 


Do you really think there is any 
“T do,” answered Honiton, findi 
tain assuagement to the torme 

conscience in painting his 
lighter shade of black. 


The momentary alleviation 
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him farther. “You must not think of 
him as guilty. How could I have let 
him come among people like you if I 
had known that he was the man.” 

But already the momentary relief was 
gone, and his agony was greater than 
before. He had committed himself to 
the definite lie. He saw himself a 
meaner hound than he had yet realized. 

Conscience is often lacking in a sense 
of proportion. The idea that he had 
gone back on Peter Brown—that he 
was slandering the man who had been 
so good to him—loomed for the mo- 
ment larger in his mind than his de- 
ception of Jocelyn. It was so unsports- 
manlike. 

“Then I'll still try to think him in- 
nocent,” said Jocelyn. “But that won't 
help me with Mr. Corris. He won't 
look on the best side, I’m sure, and he'll 
tell everybody. He’s a_ horrid little 
gossip.” 

“Let me speak to him for you,” 
Honiton suggested with some idea of 
finding a way out for himself. ‘“Per- 
haps | can choke him off.” 

“No, dear, I made a bargain with 
him, and I can’t go back on it. I'll try 
to appeal to his better nature, but onl 
as a matter of form, because I 
believe he has any. Let’s try to forget 
horrid things now, Frank, and _ talk 
about you. I think I shall just love 
you as a detective when I get used t 
the idea. It seems too absurd at first, 
you know. You don’t look the part a 
bit, and, somehow, I never imagined a 
detective as being a bit like you.” 

At that moment a more miserable 
man than Honiton did not exist, yet he 
had to make a show of entering into 
Jocelyn’s mood. He strove by a bar- 
rier of banter to hold off the uncon- 
attack that lay in her eager inter- 


don't 


sc1lous 
+ 


‘ ste 

Mr. Steven Corris meanwhile suf- 
fered from the fidgets. He 
spread his sensational news, 


the fact that by waiting he would be 


itched io 
and only 
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able to speak with greater authority 
prevented him from breaking the bar- 
gain he had made with Jocelyn. He 
hovered on and off the deck, his prying 
little eyes watching greedily for the end 
of the conversation that was in prog- 
ress, ready to pounce upon Jocelyn the 
first moment she was alone. 

He was kept on tenter-hooks for a 
considerable time, for Jocelyn was full 
of interest in her lover’s supposed pro- 
fession, and, eager as Honiton was to 
elude her questions, he could not read- 
ily escape. It was Corris himself who 
at last formed his excuse. His spying 
had not passed unnoticed by Honiton, 
though Jocelyn was so much wrapped 
up in her love and her happiness that 
the frequent passing and repassing of 
Corris escaped her notice. 

“Tl think we ought to relieve our 
friend’s anxiety,” Honiton. “If 
you won't let me speak to him on your 
behalf I’ll leave you now, and you can 
it over.” 

“You mean Mr. Corris?” aske 
Jocelyn. “I am so full of you, Frank 
dear, that I’m afraid I forgot all about 

I believe you a 

person, Il*rank 
mean.” 


said 


ret 


re a very thought- 
‘—thoughtful of 
others, | She touched his 
freckled hand caressingly and smiled at 
him with her whole heart in her eyes. 
“Run away, then, like a good boy,” she 
went on. “I'll keep my word to Mr. 
Corris.” 
Corris watched Honiton disappear 
down the companion, and then he came 
forward eagerly. 
“T was right, 
the vacant chair. 
Jocelyn experienced a sudden di: 
taste for hi She felt 
self atmosphere of 
as though the man moved in 
ation of his « 
sorry to say 
said coldly. “That is 
that Mr. Brown is 
under arrest. 


eh?” he asked; taking 


> 


S proximity. her- 
enveloped in an 
meanne 
an exhal 

“T am 


ywn personality. 
you 
right in thinking 
traveling home 
He hasn’t been convicted 
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of anything, however, and one 
assume that he is innocent.” q 

Corris smiled skeptically. “They 
don’t often make mistakes. If Brown 
is Oxterham he’s slated for five years 
at least.” 

“If he is Oxterham,” retorted Joce- 
lyn. “But don’t you see that is just 
what has to be proved? It may bea 
case of mistaken identity. Even Mr, 
Honiton admits that. I think it would¥ 
be most unfair to spread this story 
about, Mr. Corris. We should agree to 
make it a secret between us.” 

She hated the idea of there being 
anything confidential between such a 

creature as Corris and 
herself, but she had made herself the 
champion of Peter Brown, and she was 
prepared to play the part whole-heart- 
edly. 

“Is it fair to the other passengers not 
to warn them?” asked Corris plausibly, 
happened already. If 
thefts I should be 
to blame if I had kept this matter con- 
cealed.” 

“But how ridiculous, Mr. 
replied Jocelyn. “Why should a man, 
already under arrest, take such a risk? 
It could do him no good, and it would 
only make his position infinitely worse.” 

“Just what a clever thief like Oxter- 
ham would count on every one think- 
retorted Corris ingeniously. “He 

found a confederate among 


conten ptible 


“See what has 


+1 . - 
tnere are 


any more 


Corris!” 


eS 
ing, 


have 


may 
4} ‘ sy 4 
the crew to 
him, in the hope of havi 
egg when he has served his time.” 

“IT am sure you are wrong,” said 
Jocelyn. She did not see just how to 
bat the argument, and so she re- 
sorted to a simple denial. “Anyhow, I 

it you to say nothing about it. Let 


dispose of the jewels for 


g a little nest 


om 


between us.” 
can’t be Miss Upton. I 
Jave a duty to the other passengers that 


a secret 
done, 
my conscience imposes.” 

seemed to swell 
with pride at his own virtue, and Joce- 


Mr. Steven Corris 
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lyn, who knew instinctively that his true 
motive was mere love of scandal, longed 
to strike him with her open hand. 

“I suppose there is nothing more to 
be said,”’ she said bitterly. ‘Your con- 
science will make you go to the captain, 
and this poor man, who is already in 
great trouble—perhaps innocently—will 
have the additional disgrace of being 
searched and humiliated before the 
whole ship.” 

Corris had not thought of taking his 
news to Captain Spedley. Now that he 
did the idea did not appeal to him. 
Once in the captain’s hands the affair 
would be out of his own control. He 
preferred to hug the scandalous story 
to himself and deal it out at his will in 
confidential whispers. 

“I didn’t say I wanted to make the 
thing public, Miss Upton,” he said in- 
gratiatingly. “‘There’s no need for any 
official interference when the 
already in Honiton’s charge, but I do 
think it is my duty to warn the pas- 
man 


man is 


sengers privately what sort of a 
they are mixing with.” 

“Have it your own way,” said Joce- 
lyn coldly. “But, if your conscience is 
so very tender, I hope you will remem- 
ber to say that Mr. Brown is under ar- 
rest—not that he has 
every right to be treated as an innocent 
man.” 

“It’s at least 
he spends his 
Stone walls,” retorted Corris viciously, 
stung by her obvious contempt for him. 
“From all case he’ll 
get twenty years, and he d o 

Jocelyn rose and left him in mingled 
anger and disgust. Deliberately she 
walked along the deck to where the un- 
conscious subject of the conversation 
Sat in solitude with a book. Taking a 
vacant chair by his side, she entered 
into light talk with the unfortunate 
Peter Brown, and her merry laughter 
reached the ears of Mr. Steven Corris 
as an open defiance. 

7B 


convicted—and 


n thas 
ne tnat 


a hundred to « 
next five years behind 
1 


I remember of the 
erves it. 


Honor 
CHAPTER XXI. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SCANDALMONGER, 


MONG a larger or more 
circle of Mr. 
Corris’ story would soon have got ou 
of his control and spread spontaneously. 
But aboard the Bedouin there was littl: 
intercourse between the groups, and | 
was able to enjoy his rdle of scandal 
monger to the full. 

Nevertheless his first disclosure of 
all but took the story out of his hand 
Finding Sir Evan and Lady Pilt! 
their isolated chairs he joined them and 

xy the way, have yo 


a 
soctaviec 


passengers Steven 


with a casual—“By ’ 
seen this?”—pushed the paper wit 
paragraph, now heavily marked, 
Sir Evan’s hand and awaited the 
tion. 

It w 
pated. 
excitedly. “A 
on the part of the police is inc 
he “Apart 
the from a si 
of view—of such an imposture 
faced with an appalling danger 
security of private property. Phi 


had 


his 


than he 


started to 


as greater 
Sir Evan 


more scandalou 5 


declared. altoge her 


eross insolence 


closure places the robbery of 1d 


Pilth’s jewels in 
Captain Spedley must be in 


1 


an entirely new lig 
formed 
once!” 

Lady Pilth meantime had tal 
paper from his hand and glance 
through the paragraph. 
unintelligent face was 


en 


riedly 
large, not a 
bart ' 


rule any index to her mind, but, lool 
ing at her now, Corris was astonishe 
at her expression. 
cc se ” 
Give me the paper, my dear,” wet 
Evan. “The information mu 
be officially reported at once.” 


on Sir 


Corris was dismayed. He 
prepared for the matter to be taken ou 
of his hands so arbitrarily. 
could protest, however, help came 
him from a quite unexpected quarter 
“Nonsense, Evan,’ idy 
withdrawing the paper from the neig! 


Before he 


said | 
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borhood of her husband’s outstretched 
hand. “It isn’t our business to tell the 
captain of this.” 

She spoke in a half defiant, half hesi- 
tating fashion, as if determined to have 
her own way, although uncertain of the 
grounds on which she should base her 
contention. Sir Evan looked aghast at 
this second manifestation of her indi- 
viduality after thirty years of placid re- 
flection of his own. A sudden fear that 
her mind might be affected prevented 
him from insisting too strongly upon 
his own view. 

“My dear,” he said, looking at his 
wife anxiously—for the idea that her 
brain might be going was a real pain 
to him—“surely we should take this ob- 
vious means of assisting in the recovery 
of your diamonds.” 

Lady Pilth her head 
nately and gripped the newspaper so 
tightly that it crumpled in her hand. 
“No, no! You are quite wrong, van,” 
she said, then paused as though at a loss 
for a reason. Her face cleared and she 
went on: “What has Captain Spedley 
done to help us that we should go out 
of our way to help him? Besides he 
wouldn’t do anything. He has made up 
his mind, and you would only lower 
your dignity by appealing to him again, 
Evan.” 

Sir Evan’s anxiety cleared from his 
face at this evidence of his wife’s con- 
tinued sanity. “There is, indeed, an 
element of truth in your view, my 
dear,” he said graciously. “I had not 
considered the the affair 
upon myself, but I have certainly no 
desire to suffer a further rebuff at the 
captain’s hands. On further considera- 
tion, then, it is wiser perhaps to let 
the matter rest until we reach Boston.” 

“But, in our natural agitation over 
this astounding discovery,” on Sir 
Evan, resuming his seat, ‘ 
lected to consider the identity of this 
criminal and his infamous escort. The 
man who would introduce a notorious 


shook obsti- 


bearing of 


went 
‘we have neg- 
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thief surreptitiously into the society of 
—of—ah—people like ourselves is little 
better than his prisoner.” 

“T can tell you who they are,” re- 
plied Corris with eager pride. “I found 
it out for myself, and I turned out to 
be right. Honiton is the detective, and 
that furtive-looking fellow, Brown, is 
Oxterham. I always had my suspicions 
of something fishy about that chap,” 

“You astonish me!” declared Sir 
Evan. ‘Honiton is a man whose edu- 
cation and gentlemanly exterior would 
lead one to anticipate for him a more 
important position than that of a police 
officer. As for the other—in the exer- 
cise of my profession I have come in 
contact with innumerable members of 
the criminal classes, and I can assure 
you, sir, that it is impossible to draw 
any reliable conclusions from their 
facial characteristics.” 

Now that the danger of Sir Evan 
taking the affair out of his hands was 
over, Corris was enjoying his sensation 
immensely. His low curiosity had 
cocked its ears at Lady Pilth’s recep- 
tion of his news, and he strove to lead 
her into the conversation with a view 
to discovering the real of her 
objection to giving the news to the cap- 
tain. Having gained her point, how- 
ever, she was content to let her husband 


reason 


exercise his natural loquacity, and Cor- 
ris got no further satisfaction. 

The Cohun Balkes made his most sat- 
isfactory audience. The jewel mer 
chant knew every detail of the Oxter- 
ham robberies and described with gusto 
the various stones thé 
had disappeared. Though he depre- 
cated the crimes, one could see 
opinion of Peter Brown had risen con- 
siderably, and that his censure was tem- 
pered with not a little admiration. 

Mrs. Cohun Balke f course, 
properly shocked at the criminal and 
disgusted at his proximity. Altogether 
the contemptible Corris had quite a 
good time with the couple. 


the beauties of 


that his 


Was, OT C 
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It was early evening when he forced 
himself upon the solitude of Joan Con- 
life. Toward her he felt something of 
. benefactor and was prepared to have 
his news received with the gratitude it 
deserved. 

“Oh, Mrs. Conliffe,” he began, draw- 
ing a deck chair to her side, “I’ve got 
something here that will interest you. 


What do you think of this: 
Joan Conliffe read the paragraph in 
silence, then looked at him question- 
ingly. 
“Puts your husband out of the run- 
he asked, with a certain lack 


oo” 


ning, en! 
of. tact. 

“My husband? What has he got to 
do with this?” asked Joan blankly. 

“Well, with a notorious jewel thief 
on board, it’s a fair conclusion that he 
stole Lady Pilth’s diamonds. Your 
husband won’t be in the running!” 

Joan looked at him coldly. ‘No one 

ith a grain of sense think 
wsband is guilty,” she said. 

10 ridiculous,” 

“Oh, of course,” 
ily, seeing that he had opened badly. 

is thinking of Lady Pilth. Even 

will have to give up that notion 

But who do you think this Ox- 

terham turns out be?” he asked 

quickly, in the hope of obliterating 
faux pas. 

“He really is 
Joan indifferently. 
with everything but the miserable life 
she was leading with Charlie, and 
feeling of guilt which had op- 
pressed her since the discovery of 
“T haven't the least 


agreed C 


to 


1° 
nis 


on board, then?” asked 
She had lost toucl 


that 
the 
her 


spit itual infidelity. 


er) 
Wea, 


sg [In fact, 
him than 


makes 


You know him very well. 
you’vye taken more notice of 
any one has, unfortunately. It 
it more awkward to cut him. 

“T really can’t think whom 
mean,” repeated Joan, looking at him 
with puzzlement in her wide-set, honest 
eyes 


” 


you 
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“Why, that fellow Brown!” 
“Mr. Brown—a thief!” She 

pale to the lips, then smiled weakly. 

“It is too absurd,” she said. 

“All the same, it’s true. Honiton | 
admitted the whole thing to Mi 
Upton, so it’s a certainty. Honito 
ought to be very much ashamed of hit 
self. The confounded cheek of the fe! 
low trying to pass as a gentleman is bad 

h 


I lets this Oxter- 


went 


enough, but when he 
5 


ham come among us, without giving u 


the tip, it’s just about the limit. 
‘You are quite sure of this?” asked 
Joan almost inaudibly. 
“Tt’s certainty. | 
straight, declared the 


an absolute got it 
Mrs. Conliffe,”’ 
other emphatically. 

Joan Conliffe accepted t 
She not 


he statemen 
was a woman of 
great or quick intellect, and 


Jocelyn Upton had do 


as fact. 

she did n 

question, as 

the fact of 
The man 

thief! She 
are that 


was, what he 


Peter Brown’s guilt. 

whom she loved wa 
more painfull 
What h 
] Tas 
i ) 


was only the 
loved him. 
vhat he ha 
nereased her consciousne 
guilt. The very that 
trouble brought her love for him m 


she 
did, 
only 
fact he was 
poignantly home to her. 

Corris did not fail to note the | 
finding 


pained fa ce; He Was 


pastime of gossip spreading more de 

lightfully intriguing than he could hav 

hoped. There must be 

ssed, between Mrs. C 

grown than he had suspe 

“T shouldn’t worry al 
| 


arded. ‘‘The 


{ guessed it so soon as 


gue 
I 
UT 


fellow’ scoundr« 
saw him. 
the best of us make mistakes, and 
can easily cut him.” 

away!” exclaimed 
pectedly. Her face lit 
and contempt at the callous, 
voice, and the burning eyes that 


turned on him warned him that he mu 


(50 Toan unex 
with ange 


Alippar 


up 


find a fresh auditor. 
“I’m awfully sorry,” he 
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“Didn't know you were 
fellow. 

left to herself, lay back 
eves to shut out the 

seemed to her—but she was 

' had reached the limit 

of her power to suffer. 

The public disgrace that her husband 
had laid upon her was nothing. She 
had ceased to feel any sting amid the 
horrors in which she existed—in the 
open contempt which every one dis- 
played for Charlie. 

Kach day he grew worse. She had 
first realized the depth to which he had 
fallen that night in Valetta, and the 
knowledge which she had gained then 
remained with her constantly. She had 
rarely seen him sober since. Then fol- 
lowed his drunken attack upon her. 
She might have forgiven—even for- 
gotten—the clutch of his fingers on her 
throat, but what he had tried to imply 
was unforgivable. Had it been any one 
else with whom he had coupled her 
name she might have laughed the ab- 
surdity away, but the spiritual attrac- 
tion which she felt for Peter Brown 
made the suggestion horrible to her. 

Yet nightly she attended upon Char- 
‘lie in their cabin when he returned in 
a state of progressive debauchery from 
the smoking room. Each night he 
seemed—and was, indeed — more 
drunkenly loathsome and more in need 
of assistance. The feeling that she her- 
self might be to blame for his fall 
haunted her, and she endured his pres- 
ence with the patience of one perform- 
ing a penance. 

Yet she could not rid her mind of 
Peter Brown. [he very contrast 
brought the picture of him with his 
quiet, kindly ways before her contin- 
ually. Now she found that he was a 
criminal, and, somehow, it brought her 
no fresh view of him. She knew it was 
detestable—horrible! In the 
the law he was infinitely more deep in 
sin than Charlie, but, somehow, it 


ing his retreat. 
so struck on the 


Joan Conliffe, 


and closed her 


world, It 


rong—that she 


eyes of 
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meant nothing to her. The contrast to 
her remained as before. She could only 
think of Peter Brown as she knew him, 
and her feelings remained unaltered. 

Sick to despair with her life and its 
impossibilities, she rose at last and went 
below to her cabin. Crouched in a 
pitiable heap upon the floor she wept 
silently and hopelessly. 

Corris, when he beat his hasty retreat 
before her flaming eyes, sat down on a 
distant chair and watched her furtively, 
He had hoped for some show of emo- 
tion and was disappointed when at last, 
with apparent composure, she went be- 
low. Perhaps, after all, he had exag- 
gearted the effect of his news upon her, 
he thought. 

He was getting toward the end of 
his secret disclosures. Mrs. Upton he 
had already told, and she had _ been 
properly shocked, but had quickly left 
him to himself. She did not care for 
unpleasant topics of conversation, and 
she wanted to be alone to think. The 
intimacy of her daughter with Honiton 
suddenly assumed an importance in her 
mind, as she realized that he was of a 
different class—a detective. She felt 
that she must talk seriously to Jocelyn, 
but Jocelyn was difficult, and it might 
prove no easy task to convince her that 
she ought to drop her friend. 

Corris, bored with his solitude, was 
forced to look for a new audience. He 
remembered the Scotchmen and made 
for the smoking room. 

Murray and Scrym sat side by side, 
as usual, smoking their pipes. Occa- 
sionally one or other would cast a quick, 
curious glance toward the opposite end 
of the room. Here Charlie Conliffe sat 
alone with a large glass on the table in 
front of him. So he had sat all day, 
foodless and solitary. For the last day 
or two Murray and Scrym had ceased 
to drink with him. He had far out- 
stripped their steady pace, and, as they 
put it tersely, “he was just drinkin’ for 
drink’s sake.” 
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They did what little they could to 
stop him, but it was quite hopeless. 
They tried to entice him to the saloon 
for meals, and at first they met with 
1e success, but lately he had taken 
and less notice of them, and on this 

day he had bluntly told them to mind 


] 
1@al 


their own business. 

That was enough for Murray and 
in 
were, they had all the Scotch delicacy 
about intruding in other people’s affairs, 


they retired into their rough shells 


: | 
Scrym. Crude some ways as the 


an 
at once, angry that they had laid them- 
selves open to the rebuff. 
Yet they watched Charlie carefully, 
there was something strange about 

They had anticipated that, as wa 
would lighten 
his spirits, and that, as the 
on, he would forget his rudeness and 
become jovial. Nothing of the kind 
He silent in his corner, 
drinking insatiably without any 
rent change. At times he would | 
in a startled fashion and 
glance hastily around him. 
tines he would drain the glas 

at a gulp and order it 

d. 

was disconcerting to say the least. 
They knew that in the course of the 
lay Charlie had consumed 
hisky to put both of them—seasone: 

topers under 


ual with him, whisky 


day wore 


happened. sat 
appa- 
1 


ION 


up strange, 


to 


enougn 
] 
ac they ere he 
as they were the 
e 

1 


he position of affairs when 


This was t 


is entered, newspaper in hand 
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gipecrermaneniiy: his last interview 
with Charlie Conliffe, Corris was 


DISKS 


mewhat chary of meeting him again. 
relieved to find t 
rtled glance up at 
xed his eye 
seemed oblivious 


1 


was iat, after a 


his entry, Charlie 
on the table before him 
t the newcomer’ 


p! ‘sence 
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Corris joined the two Scotchmen, 
whom he ignored contemptuously when 
it suited him, and produced his paper 
hey were not so stupidly 
of his behavior 
fancied. In fact, they had 
- 


once more. 


unconscious toward 


as he 


advantage of him, for, 


them 
the 


aware of 


de per con- 


contempt, they had an even 


tempt f 


unaware, and quite incapable of per- 


ir him, of which he was entirely 


ceiving, 
“Seen our latest sensation ?” 
He passed rhe 


Scotchman with great deliberation pro- 


the paper to Scrym. 


duced a pair of spectacles and arranged 
i}, . a. 5 )- > > earl ae . : 
them on his large, red-veined nose. 
“Read it said Murray 
With the sloy 


vhich he had 


ne 


oot, economi- 


measured 
arned in the pari 


le 
Serym delivered 


whi 
in his youth, 
Corris glanced nervously 
tirred 

lool 


graph aloud. 
at Charlie 


Conliffe, who unea 


ily in his seat ing up 
wildly ft 


( ‘or! 


his pale eye 
the | 


under heavy 


1s did not like the look of 
felt fairl in the 


4 


him, bu 


urls ecure company of the 


tartling to fir 

a detective and a 
asked Corris 
h which his story wa 


crimma 


chagrined 


startled at it, 
scrym, turning 
th a look of eat 
vith equal solemnity. 
removed his spe 
ly in their c: 
continued to smoke.  Corri 
interest. 


h id not 


rainly for some show of 


an idea that his new 


penctrated to the working 
Scotchmen’s brain 


quickly give up hope. 
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“T suppose you could make a guess 
at the identity of the pair?” | 


f asked 
, 


nunued 


at last, exaspe rated by t 
sile nee, 

“it it's a 

+] % seanitian 

at them, replied 

“Ye'd better ax Murray.” 


no guid 


conunderum, I'm 


Scrym woodenly. 

exclaimed 
“Don’t you 
we've got a notorious thief among 
me for all 
he concluded, hoping to 
arouse some interest. 

“IT w'u’d not be surprised,” returned 
Scrym with a merry twinkle in his eyes. 
“Murray, ye’re a wunnerful judge o’ 
chairacter.”’ 

“Don’t give me any of the credit, 
replied Murray. “Man, d’ye no’ 
you that first had yer 
The first time ye saw him 
ve said that sich a meeserable body wud 
house the soul of a serpent.” 

“Aye, but do yersel’ justice, Murray. 
It wus you\that said that so muckle 
vice an’ depravity had never afore bin 
thrown togither in one human face. 
D’ye mind that?” 

Corris was quite out of his depth. It 
did not occur to him that it was his 
personality that was being dis- 
cussed, and he was at a loss to know 
whether or not the Scotchmen had 
really solved the problem. So great 
was his belief in their stupidity that he 
could not 
except by mere chance. 

“Well, now,” he said, hoping to clear 
up the point, “who d’you think’s Oxter- 
ham, and who’s the detective?” 

His interest in Murray and Secrym 
had driven Charlie Conliffe from his 
mind. He was leaning forward 
eagerly, intent upon the sensation he 
counted upon creating, when he was 
driven to a paroxysm of the 
sudden upstarting of Conliffe from his 
seat. 

“You 
aboard, 


heave 
in utter disgust. 


(sood Corris, 
realize 
that 
us. Why, man, it might be 


you know,” 


man,” 
mind? It was 


suspeecions. 


own 


conceive of them doing so 


fear by 


dirty detective 
he shouted 


the 
you,” 


brought 
curse 
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hoarsely, mingled terror and rage in his 

“I bin watchin’ for him all day, 

the hound knows better than to 

come near me. He can’t prove it, I 
tell you, he can’t prove it!” 

Charlie livid. The had 
ceased to have power over his body and 
had concentrated upon his mind. It is 
a common feature in such cases. 

“What did you want to butt in for 
anyhow, you little swine?” he shouted, 
his harsh voice rising to a raucous 
screech. “I'll shake the liver out of 
you!” 

He made a mad dive across the room 
and would certainly have tried to carry 
out his threat, had not Murray and 
Scrym, with more quickness than one 
would have credited them with, rushed 
forward and taken hold of him. 

“He's off his head at last,’’ whispered 
Scrym to his friend. 

“Tt’s no mair nor I expected,” replied 
Murray shortly. 

Charlie struggled helplessly in their 
strong hands, cursing and spitting lke 
a cat at the terrified Corris. 

“Ye'd better clear oot, my man,” 
vised Murray. ‘“We’ll never quiet him 
as lang as ye’re within his reach.” 

Corris was not loth to go, and he 
slipped out of the smoking room with 
a sigh of relief. 

“Sit ve down, laddie. There’s 
body efter ye now,” said Murray, 
between them they guided Charli 
seat and placed themselves on eit! 
side of him. 

\ meaning look passed between them, 
and their rough faces expressed 
fear of trouble to come. Charlie C 
liffe trembled violently. His teeth ch 
whimpered with terror 


his pale eyes protruded as thi 


was drink 


tered, he 
at the closed door. 

“He’s trying to come in,” he 
pered, with difficulty controlling ! 
“Hold the 
Keep him out! Keep him out.” 

He struggled to get to the do 


to utter the words. 
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Murray and Scrym held him back i 


in eagerly. Then his face fell, and hi 
his seat. 


terror-stricken eyes sought the 
laddie,” said Scrym . “It’s no good, ol 
ell no’ let him hairm yr f 


quiet an’ pull yersel’ to- 


d man. 
me, he’ll have 1 


me as 


ithed heavily and shud- 


ie two Scotchmen thought 
sm was over. Suddenly 
with a wild shriek. 


he yelled, pointing a p: 
1 spot where several tin caps 
la-water bottles glittered on 
‘T never brought them 
hem—hide them! If 
ir them, I’m done.” 


onl 


. « 
Lit 


ed that, in his madn 
he saw for Lady Pilth’ 
id they humored hit 


vet them for ye,” Mur 


. 1 : . 
warning glance to ocrym to 


hand on Charlie. 
yer | 


+ 


pocket an 


irthless di 
irefully and slipped them into 
1 4 “q ‘ 7 , 

et of the madman’s coat. 


: — 
inered the we K 


lie sank back trembling in his 
eyes once more upon the door 
if pilot ae $e3 sanion 


> you two keep 


murmured 
back to Murray 
get him doon to his cabin. 
Maybe his wife 


puir body 


t him an’ get him to lie doon.”’ 
hi i they spoke 
hoping by diplo 
him below. 
1, +1 1 


pe 1e@ better 


bunk, laddi aad aSK 


“He's just 


hear him 


[ don’t believe he 


Juist you slip off t 
lie doon. He'd 
ing for ye there.” a4 moment. i 

think not?” asked arli Murray’s face 
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Scrym came up. “D'ye think 
safe to leave her with him?” 
anxiously. 

‘Aye, she’ll manage him. <A t 
the D. T.’s won’t do him any 
The fricht’ll sober him up. She'll put 
him to bed, an’ he'll wake uy 
I know.” 

“Weel, if ye’re shure,” 
doubtfully. 

“Aye, it’s no’ so bad 
plied Murray. “Come away 
We both need | 


penitent. 


a_ glass. 
gither.” 

Joan Conliffe had been in 
for some time. She had wept 
to exhaustion and fallen into an uneasy 
sleep where she crouched upon the 
floor. She awoke cold and aching, and, 
as a woman will-in the most desperate 
situation, began automatically to change 
her clothes. She had just finished wash- 
ing and arranging her hair before put- 
ting on a fresh dress for dinner, when 
Murray knocked at the door. 

She did not understand the full 
meaning of his words and was at a loss 
what new horror to expect when Char- 
lie blundered in and bolted the door. 

“Charlie,” she exclaimed, as he 
turned his insane face to her, and she 
saw his chattering teeth and mad eyes. 

“Joan, old girl, the dicks are after 
me, and, if they catch me with these, 
I’m done for,” he told her in a harsh 
whisper. As he spoke he drew from 
his pocket a handful of shining disks. 

His wife understood then. 

“Joan, Joan, you won't give me away, 
old girl?” He dropped on his knees 
and clung desperately to her, his fingers 
sinking into her soft arms. 

“T’ve been rotten to you, Joan, but 
you won't go back on me now :” 

He whined and whimpered, then, 
throwing his arms round her, he buried 
his face in her skirt and cried in an 
agony of terror. “Charlie, you mustn’t 
give way so.” In the emergency she 
was calm and quiet. She was not 
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he was thinking with all 
ion she could summon of 
treat him, 
re, Charlie,” she said 
passed her hand sooth- 
fro among his hair, 
ian. Nobody shall touch 
romise you.” 

Gradually his cries grew weaker, and 

last she enticed him to his feet. 

“Look, look! They’re all over the 
place! They’re crawling!” 

He had dropped the shining disks 
when he clung to his wife, and they lay 
scattered as they had fallen. 

‘They're coming after me.’ 


’ 


Madly 


he sprang to the upper berth and buried 
his head in the farthest corner. 
Joan bent down and hastily collected 
ie disks, hiding them under a cushion, 
“Tt’s 


all right, Charlie, they’re gone,” 
she said in a matter-of-fact tone. 
It was some time before she 
entice him from his hiding pla 
when his face peered over the 
the bunk, it was gray with fear. 
“Come, Charlie, let me help you u- 
dress. All this trouble has upset you. 
After a good sleep you will be | 
self again. Come, like a good boy.” 
“T’m afraid to sleep. They'll crawl 
up after me and have the handcuffs on 
me before I can wake. T teil you I 
saw them crawling.” 
“You will be quite safe, dear. “I 
them come near you,” Joan 


could 


won't let 
promised. 
\fter n 


rt 


uch persuasion she 
loor, and by degree: 
and put him to bed. 
extreme effort of 
‘eeded, 
kl 


(uric K 


y. Diamond 
vere inextricably ming] 
and while at one moment 

in a whining terror of the on 

of the one, at the next 
fiance of the other, and all the time his 
wife was at her wit’s end to tell which 

hich, so that she might speak in 


he was al 


Was W 
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harmony with the delusion of the mo- sense of utter loneliness possessed her. 
ment. , She dreaded her husband's awakening. 
Nevertheless her infinite patience and She had subdued his mania success- 
on succeeded. The past was _ fully, but she felt that she had not the 
all forgotten. The agony of the pres- courage to face a renewal of it, and she 
ent was enough. knew instinctively that it was not at an 
When at last she had him undressed — end. 
ady for bed she enticed him into Her thoughts instinctively returned 
wwer berth in which he usually to Peter Brown. What he was—what 
He was a trembling wreck—even he had done—affected her not at all. 
f himself at his worst. She wanted his sympathy, his help. In 
“Joan, don’t leave me,” he stam-_ the reaction following upon her ordeal, 
mered, his whole underjaw aquiver. she was left without the power to re- 
Seated on the side of the narrow — sist her desire, or even to consider the 
she spoke softly to him as to a advisability of resisting it. 
frightened child, Gradually his trem- Hurriedly she pinned up her dark, 
ng decreased, and he lay quiet, with tangled hair and wrapped herself in a 
ly an occasional spasmodic shudder dressing gown. She knew where to 
it increasing intervals. With a sigh of | find him. It was the hour at which the 
relief she realized that he was asleep. passengers retired to their cabins to 
When she stood up he stirred and prepare for dinner. 
started in his sleep, but he did not Charlie was still asleep, though rest- 
awaken less and muttering. She must risk 
Now that the immediate need for ac- leaving him for a moment. She opened 
tion was over, Joan found herself trem- the door noiselessly and slipped out, 
bling from head to foot. <A terrible closing it as noiselessly behind her. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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BOY JUDGE IN CHICAGO 


FR \NK LAINO, twelve years old, has been chosen to hear cases of truancy 
a 


‘° 


ng children in the eight schools of the nineteenth ward in Chicago, Illi- 
He will be assisted by other pupils of the Dore School. Willie Palmero, 
fourteen years old, is the prosecuting attorney; Joe Marco, aged twelve, is the 
bailitt : and Joe Muscato, fifteen years old, is the court clerk. 
lhe plan of having children accused of violations of the school regulations 
their peers originated with Miss Nora Doran, principal of the Dore 
‘l believe children can govern themselves better than men can,” she 
Phe responsibility placed on them 1s the greatest assurance that the 
lan will succeed.” 
In order to learn at first hand the methods of court procedure “Judge” 
no and his assistants visited a real court. They heard evidence presented in 
e of two boys accused of stealing. 
\\Vhen asked by the presiding justice what he would do in such a case young 
said: “First I'd give ‘em a chance and appoint a lawyer to defend them. 
wanted a jury trial they’d get it. But if they were guilty they'd have 
e good. If they'd stolen they’d have to pay back the money they took. 
kids that ‘bum’ from school I'll put on probation and see that they make up 


the time 
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Author of ‘‘His Dream Mother,’’ etc 


LABBY response 
Albert the 
warm pressure of the hand of 
the man in the blue suit and 
the cap with the wide red band. He 
at the scrap of paper with the 
written on it, tucked it into a 
and murmured a hypocritical 


the 


gave 


Was 


Bragg to 


glanced 
address 
pocket, 
thanks. 

Bragg gave a sigh of 
issued at last from the rooming house 
onto the when the door had 
closed on well-wisher. With 
hunched shoulders he shuffled down the 
street, glancing neither to 

At the first corner he 

soon as he was safely out of sight 
of the building 
come, Bragg fished the piece of paper 
from his pocket, tore it in two, and 
tossed the pieces into the gutter. So 
much for that! 
It did not ever occur to him that some 
ler man might be glad to learn of the 
chance he had thrown away, the chance 
of a steady job and a living wage at the 
address which was written on the slip 
of paper. course the had 
meant the information as a kindness to 
him; but [ 


“ Pe ft 1 1 

rener when ne 

street, 
his 


left nor to 


right. turned. 
\s 
1 


from which he had 


otl 


e 


Or man 
Bragg felt no gratitude on 
account. Why should an outcast 
such as he feel gratitude to any one? 
As for the job, it simply didn’t appeal. 

\ job of any kind, even the lowliest 
implied responsibility; and a 
steady job, or one that promised to be 
such—well, much the worse. He 


+7 + 
that 


labor, 


SO 


had almost admitted to himself, by this 
time, that responsibility, even of the 
slightest, did not agree with him. He 
had shunned it, dodged it, run away 
from it, all his life. 

It 
palled him. 
lazy in the ordinary 
werd, Certainly Albert 

k when he had to. 
which he had 
during more than one prison str 
had shown him that, if he had not al- 
it. Even in the old days 


the work itself tl 
Perhaps he was not even 
of the 
could 


The enforced 


was not lat ap- 


meaning 


Bragg 


bd 


encountered 
etch 


liscipline 


known 


+ 


irked well enough. It 


tne respon ibility of b ing 
for 
and fixed hours, that irked hit 


the duties and hours were 


‘ven a day at a time, t 

imposed 
by 
them upon him, as in-prison, all ri 
but if he had to enforce them himself, 
if the responsibility were on his own 
shoulders, he objected. “Might as well 
be back in prison, at that rate,” he 
thought. “A fine way to treat mysell 
when I’ve got any choice in the matter! 
When it came to a consideration of 
10ough, he had to admit that he 
eated himself very well in the 
»vidence 


enforcing 


} 


stil 


some power capable of 


” 


1 
Choice, t 


hadn’t t1 
past. 


( 
re " i +1 ; | 
suincient to prove the point. I 


1 
i 


His present estate was 


not penniless, he was so near tt 
1 
{ 


4 } 

it would have been the merest quibbD 
to deny it. His clothing was of the 
kind that might interest a ragman, but 


certainly would never arouse the ac- 
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quisitiveness of a secondhand dealer. 
His prospects for even the immediate 
future-—for the food and lodging of the 
next twenty-four hours—were of the 
vaguest. Nor were any of these condi- 
tions new to him. They had been his 
normal lot for a great many years. In 
short, Albert Bragg was an outcast. 
While he suffered under the sense of 
wrong which is such a consolation to 
those who are receiving the just deserts 
of their own worthlessness, he was not 
particularly worried over the outlook. 
He was proficient in several lines of en- 
deavor which are frowned on by the 
police; and, though he was a stranger 
in the city, he was confident that by the 
fremasonry of the underworld he 
could establish relations with friends of 
asort, and could get an opportunity to 
exercise his talents. For that matter, 
there were always the charitable lodg- 
ing houses such as the one he had just 
left. He couldn’t return to the same 
one, of course; he would have some ex- 
pining to do there. The man had 
been so kind, in intention, at least, that 
Bragg could not very well face him 
with the confession that he had_ not 
wen tried to secure the job which had 
been found for him. 

Jobs! That was the idea of all these 
people, to set him at work, to place him 
ina drab monotony of routine. No- 
body ever got anywhere by working at 
ajob. Rich men were not made that 
way. Yet his benefactor had seemed to 
believe that it amounted to something, 
that Albert Bragg or any other could 
forge ahead and win a place of security 
ind respect by honest work. “It de- 
pends on yourself,” he had said. 
‘You've got all the heritage of a man, 
just the same as the successful ones 
ha You can be what you want to 
i; in fact, there’s no excuse for your 
being anything else. And surely you 
ion’t want to be what you are now!” 


Of course he didn’t, if it came to 


tat. Albert Bragg fondly believed that 
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he was fitted to carry the responsibili- 
ties of a wealthy and prominent citi- 
zen with an easy grace. They must be 
so much easier than any of the sordid 
responsibilities that had fallen to his 
lot. And the man had seemed so sym- 
pathetic, too, so confident that Bragg’s 
better nature could accomplish wonders. 
He seemed to be a man who had been 
a down and outer himself, a man who 
understood. Of course, though, he 
must be wrong about this. There was 
nothing for Albert Bragg to do but to 
continue in his old ways. If he had 
only had a chance, a little good luck, 
earlier in life! 

A man who had just passed on the 
street fitted in nicely with this line of 
thought. He looked for all the world 
like Tom Partridge, a fellow from 
Bragg’s home town. His memory 
seemed dimly to tell him, for that mat- 
ter, that Tom had come to the city 
years before. 

Albert Bragg and Tom Partridge had 
been chums in the old days in Dennis- 
ville. About of an age, they had played 
marbles and spun tops together. In 
school they had been inseparable chums. 
Later they had both obtained jobs, Al- 
bert securing the more desirable and 
genteel place as soda clerk in the drug 
store, while Tom had started as a helper 
in the machine shop. Both had fallen 
in love with the same girl, and that had 
marked the beginning of the end of 
their intimacy. For a while Albert ac- 
tually had believed that he was the 
lucky one. Agnes Tilley had said “yes” 
to him instead of to Tom. But then 
things had changed. 

The old drug store, forced out of 
business by the competition of a young 
fellow from the city, let Albert go. He 
had to start in at the only factory in 
the town, the machine shop; had to 
start at the bottom, where Tom had 
started, and was forced to see Tom ad- 
vanced to the office, with a prospect of 
ying on the road. When the business 


or 
s 
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depression came along a couple of years 
later, Albert Bragg was still only one of 
the mechanical force, a rather insignifi- 
nt member of a large group, d 

it 


ue for 
? 
| 


lay-off, and Tom was definitely on 
he white-collared staff who were k« 


»T)t 
pbs 
I 


is the nucleus of the organization, while 
iwaiting better times. If only he’d had 
l'om’s luck then! 
Bragg looked around. The man who 
ad passed him was not far off; he had 
opped to speak to an icquaintance and 
now starting on again. Of 


rom; that 


Wai only 
couldn't 1 be 
y a 


course it 


as quite impr a city of mil- 
lions of people. ragg had read the 
highly-colored statement that if you 
tand long enough at a certain corner in 
New York you can see everybody in the 


world go by; but that was merely an 
epigram., 

He hurried on in | 
perous-looking individ 
lower Broadway wa 
lace to encounter a bt 
if he did not know 

is. And if it 
ld time's sake, 
mi! 
Albert, 


Pom’s friendship had cooled a bit; that 
\nd that 


him 1200d old 4 
after Agnes had married 


was so 


is only natural. 
iOng ago, Now. 
\lbert Bragg began to feel quite sen- 
should stick 
ogether, especially if one were plenti- 


1 )1? 


timental. Dennisville boy 
upplied with the 
the othe 
should 

| lge, pr rhaps he 
me thing 
ps he would put him 


97179 Leas 
MAKING 


W as 

turn out 

would 
+} 


1 1 
g Dy Nis old schoolmate 


hand 
} l- 


some of the 
which, according to Bragg’ 
deas, all New 
tened. 
He hurried past the 
ilked a little 
turned faced 


} 
ne Wa 


York business men 


untering figure, 
distance ahead, then 
him. If the 


enough like 


and man 


weren't Tom him 
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to be his twin brother. 
more dapper than in the old days; but 
the smooth-shaven looked no 
much older than when he had seen 
last. 

\lbert none-too- 
clean hand, and a smile overspread his 


A little stouter 


face 


Bragg held out a 


features. 

“Well, 
Partridge!" 

The hand was not grasped; 
again, The 
man gazed coldly at him with a look of 
mingled annoyance and disgust. Wasn’ 
it Tom, after all? Or didn’t he ree 
ognize his old chum? The last was 
more probable ; no doubt \lbert had 


Tom, of all peop 


moment's wait it sank down 


changed much more than the other. 
“You don’t know me, Tom? Don't 
\lbert ; friend 
back there at Dennisville?” 
Was there a 
the cold eyes ? If sO, 


know Bragg, your old 


hint of recognition i 
the voice belie 
it. 

“What is this—a touch? I haven 
friend by the name of Albert Bragg 
what’s don’t 
On your way, man!” He glanced sig- 


' 


and, more, I want on 
corner where a 
trafh 
Phen he moved briskly on, while Bragg 


nificantly at the near 


police officer stood directing 


discomfited and resentful, slunk away 
al 


ure no\ that i 


He was doggedly 
was Tom; and Tom had disowned him 
had not even offered him half a dollar 


fora meal! That was friendship, tha 
specify t 
Tom might 
' 


ig grateful to him; yet! 


Wa 


was gratitude! He did not 
arlye ~ 


lf exactly what 
have for bein 
felt hurt, 
re about Agnes? 
Albert 


like to think about 


1mms¢ ause 


nevertheless. 


Bragg squirmed. 
\enes; and he 
to admit that any friend 

little reason to think well of 


really meant to desert her, 0 
he had not deliberately taken 
~p. When the machine shop 
d down, and he’d been unable 
Dennisville, he 


had not 


other work in 
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had gone elsewhere to look for it. He'd 
needed it badly enough, and the money 
that it would bring. 

On the day he left the home town 
the rent was overdue, both of them 
needed clothes, and ahead, within a few 
months, they had to face the looming 
expense of the expected baby. He had 
started out penniless, leaving with his 
wife every cent that he had—some 
seven or eight dollars. If he had found 
work he would have written. Was it 
his fault that he had not? Still, it was 
a hard position in which to leave a 
woman, and he did not like to think 
of it. He had meant well, at any rate. 
It was not until some time after that 
he had drifted into petty crime and then 
graduated, step by step, into the higher 
forms of lawbreaking; not until after 
he had read in a paper about Agnes’ 
death in a maternity hospital. He had 
shed real tears on that occasion, had in- 
cluded her in the pity which he felt for 
himself as one crushed by a cruel world. 
gut enough of that, now; there were 
other things to think of. 

Why had Tom Partridge refused to 
recognize him just now? Partridge 
must be well off; he looked it. And 
hadn’t they been as close as brothers in 
the old days? Just like the way of the 
world—once let a fellow rise a little, 
and he was all too ready to forget his 
less fortunate friends, to trample on 
them. He might at least have spared 
him a yellow-backed bill before sending 
him on his way. 

He had little doubt that it was Tom; 
but in pursuance of a thought he 
d into a drug store and looked in 
a directory. The name of Partridge 
was plentifully represented, and he ran 
his finger down the column until it 
guided his eye to “Thomas B.” He ab- 
sorbed the information after the name. 

“President of the Eastern Tool Com- 
pany, eh? And lives in White Plains. 
Probably has a fine, big estate there, 
and rolls into the city every morning in 


te 
steppe 
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his limousine, proud and comfortable as 
you please! And can’t spare even a 
kind word for his old friend “1 Bragg, 
who is walking the streets like a bum, 
just because of the way that chances 
broke in his favor and against me, back 
there.” 

For a moment the remark of the 
charitable man, that he himself was re- 
sponsible for what he was, assailed him 
with its uncomfortable truth. He put 
the thought aside. Tom Partridge 
throwing him down like this? Saying 
he was no friend of his, that he didn’t 
want to be? He’d show him! It was 
these proud, pursy fellows like him, 
who forgot their old friends, that were 
responsible for the lawbreakers of the 
country! Fellows like that needed a 
lesson ; it would really be a public serv- 
ice to give them one! Huh! Yes, he'd 
show ’em! 


IT. 


With his thumb on the switch button 
of his pocket flash light, Albert Bragg 
stopped to listen. He was confident 
that, since the time of his entry into 
the house through one of the ground- 
floor windows, some fifteen minutes be- 
fore, he had made no sound that could 
rouse any one. His habit of circum- 
spect and silent motion could not have 
betrayed him, and the _ rubber-soled 
shoes on his feet were noiseless. If his 
opening of the window had given an 
alarm it ought to have been productive 
of results long before this. 

He felt rather at sea in the large 
house which he had entered clandes- 
tinely. Usually, when engaged on a 
“job,” he took greater pains to become 
familiar beforehand with the appoint 
ments of the house which was to be the 
scene of his felonious operations. This 
time he knew little about the place, ex- 
cept that it was the home of Thomas B. 
Partridge. He was in no mind to spend 
long weeks in preparation; it was not 
like an ordinary job. Resentment was 
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his chief prompter to it, and resentment 
could not wait. Professional caution 
was all right on a matter of mere busi- 
but it was pleasure as well as 
profit that had drawn him here. He 
wanted to strike quickly, while the 
mood was on, while would 
taste sweetest, and be quickly away to 
other scenes. He’d show Tom Par- 
tridge! 

Bragg did know that Partridge had 
somewhere in his home a den or office 
in which, if anywhere, would be found 
such money and valuables as he might 
keep about the place. Probably in a 
safe; but, unless it was something better 
than the ordinary house safe, Bragg 
felt that it would offer only a slight ob- 
As for personal effects—well, 
taking jewelry off people’s 
tables did not greatly appeal to him. 
Too often sleepers woke up, sensing an 
alien and then—— Of 
course, the average man or 
waking to see a pistol pointin 


ness; 


revenge 


stacle 


dressing 


presence ; 
woman, 

g 
dangerous direction, possessed the 
but once in a 
while a burglar was likely to encounter 


y im 2 


1; 
ais- 


cretion to obey orders; 


a fool who was ready to yell or to put 
up a fight; and in that case it 
murder and a aroused 
against his escape, or else a meek sur- 
render. No; it wa 
things alone. 

It stood to reason that a man of af- 
fairs like Partridge must have a safe 
his house. Bragg had 
reconnoitered the ground floor in vain, 
without finding any room that looked 
But here, 


on the second floor, he thought that he 


meant 
neighborhood 


4 


better to leave such 


somewhere in 


like a man’s private sanctum. 
had discovered what he sought. Surely 
that was a desk over against the wall, 
which he could see in the very dim light 
which a moon, struggling through 
clouds, able to send through the 
two windows. 

He had been about fo cast a cautious, 
investigating ray from his flash light 
when a sound had come to his ears and 


was 
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left him rigid in every muscle. There 
could be no mistake ; some one was stir- 
ring. The sound seemed to come 
through the open door of an adjoining 
room. He heard the soft contact of un- 
shod feet with the floor. Was it Tom 
Partridge’s bedroom which adjoined 
this? Was his presence sensed or dis- 
covered by some evidence which he had 
unwittingly given ? 

jut that was an idle speculation now; 
whether or not the awakening person 
knew of his presence already was of 
little importance. No doubt the person, 
whoever it was, would switch on the 
lights; and enough light would stream 
into the room where the burglar was 
standing to make him visible. And he 
some distance from the other 
door, the one by which he had entered. 
To try to escape that way, undiscov- 
ered, would mean turning his back, giv- 
advan- 
an un- 


was at 


ing his 
tage of surprise, and running 
necessary risk. 


unknown adversary the 


They 
could do with impunity what was for- 
bidden to him save at the risk of his 
life—could shoot first and inquire after- 
ward; shoot him like a dog. Every- 
body, whole smug was 
against him, against anybody who hap- 
pened to be down on his luck 
happened to be in somebody else’s house 
at midnight on a criminal errand. 

He heard a soft but unmist: 
creaking of bedsprings. The person i 
next room evidently had risen; it 
would be but a moment, now, before 
the lig Quick measures 
were necessary 
in a trap, to keep for himself the 
tage of surprise 

Quickly he 


bedroom door, 


Hot anger surged within him. 


the world, 


—who 


, 
tne 


hts were on. 
ng caught 


to prevent bei 
advan- 


took a 
flashing his light in front 


His 


step toward tl 


of him to dazzle his adversary. 
right hand grasped a revolver. 
“Oh!” The frightened gasp of sur- 
prise came from within the bedroom, 
but it might have come from Bragg 
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himself, so startled was he at what the 
light disclosed. Even as his voice re- 
peated the gruff formula of “Hands 
up!” his eyes were taking in the scene. 

A woman—a girl rather, young and 
slender and beautiful—stood before 
him; she was wrapped in a filmy, silken 
dressing gown, down which hung two 
long braids of hair to her waist. But 
it was not the surprise and fright in 
her wide eyes that arrested him, caused 
him to hold his breath. It was rather 
the features, features that he had 
known—the very face of his dead wife, 
Agnes, as she had looked when first he 
had courted her. 

Was the resemblance entirely hallu- 
cination? Was he only imagining that 
her spirit had returned here to upbraid 
him for the neglect that had caused her 
death The baby that she had left— 
hadn’t he read in the paper that it was 
a girl? And could it be—this girl? 

Such was the turmoil in his mind 
that he did not notice the girl’s failure 
to elevate her hands as commanded. 
His eyes went beyond her, and _ his 
question found its answer. 

On the wall beside the bed was a pic 
ture, a framed enlargement of a photo- 
graph. It was the photograph of a 
man; and that man was—Albert Bragg! 

It was a picture of himself in his 
young days, the days when he had been 
courting Agnes, when he had not been 

tally unworthy of her as he had 
since proved himself. It was a 
looking picture ; it brought back to him 
what he had been, what he might have 
been. And as his glance wavered a 
foot or so to the door of a closet in the 
wall, a door with a full-length, 
plate-glass mirror let -into it, he shud- 
dered.. Here was what Albert Bragg 

now! He preferred the picture. 

a flash he saw the whole thing. 
Partridge, in memory of the 
whom he, too, had loved, had 
adopied the daughter whom her father 
had left unclaimed. He had brought 


fhine- 


same 


Ton 


woman 
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her up in luxury, as if she were his 
own. He had even taught her to know 
and reverence her father, had concealed 
from her what a worthless scoundrel 
that father was. The picture, framed 
in the place of honor here in her room, 
was proof. And that was why Tom 
had said that he did not want to find 
any friend by the name of Albert 


Bragg! 
As his eyes and his mind wandered 
the hand that held the pistol wavered. 


He was brought back to earth 
] 


by a 


sharp command in a clear, high-pitched 
voice. 

“Drop that—right away !” 

He obeyed instinctively, and the pis- 
tol clattered to the floor as his eyes 
sought the girl. She had stepped 
quickly aside, had grasped a pearl-han- 
dled revolver from the dressing table, 
and was aiming it at him with admir- 
able coolness. He realized that the 
tables were completely turned, that he 
was at her mercy. She had the nerve 
to shoot if necessary, he decided. 

Without looking away from lim or 
lowering her weapon, the girl stepped 
backward toward the bed. Her left 
hand reached gropingly behind her. He 
saw what she was seeking—a bell but- 
ton let into the wall at the head of the 
bed. With it she could summon help. 

Nevertheless a contented smile over- 
spread his face. This radiant creature, 
this wonderful woman, was his daugh- 
He had found her again, living in 
luxury. Mighty good of Tom, after 
all, to have done the handsome thing by 
her. And for that matter, she’d be sure 
to see to it that Tom did something for 
her poor old father, too, when she 
knew. Tom wouldn’t refuse her. 

The groping hand was creeping 
nearer to the bell. Albert Bragg opened 
his mouth to speak. It was so easy! 
Most burglaries did not offer an al- 
ternative like this, a chance to be wel- 
comed as a returned prodigal instead of 
sent to prison as a common law- 


ter! 
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breaker. 
ened. 

“Wait! 
know who 

The girl gave no heed except a cold 
stare. Her hand had touched the wall, 
was creeping downward toward the 
button. 

Bragg closed his lips suddenly. What 
was this that he was about to do? A 
while ago he had been on the point of 
shooting her; and now—why, it would 
be even worse! Tom Partridge had as 
duty he himself had 
had brought her up in lux- 
had « 
provided her with a fictitious father, 

an Albert Bragg who could be re- 
loved, thought of as dead but 
And he, who owed a natural 
girl that far exceeded 
sentimental one—he was about 
roy her illusions, to bring the 
sort of pain to her, to show her 
that her father was a worthless tramp, 
and 


Pretty soft! The smile deep- 


Stop a moment! You don’t 


sumed the that 


neglects a 


ury, given her of the best ven 
with 
Sp cted, 
worthy. 
duty 

Tom's 


to this 
to cdest 
keenest 
a wite 


deserter—yes, worse—a 


burglar! 
Yet if he did not tell her, he was 
sure he'd go to prison. Tom Partridge, 
he knew, would keep the secret of the 
housebreaker’s identity unless forced to 
disclose it. And he could es- 
that, money, perhaps 
even some degree of filial affection from 
his daughter, by telling her! 

\s drowning people are 


Prison! 


cape could get 
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he had a compact glimpse of his @ 
past life—of his shirking attitude, 
worthlessness, his deterioration of chap 
acter, That charity fellow was right 
after all. The world had not treated 
\lbert Bragg with any discriminatiog 
it was Albert Bragg himself who hag 
at fault, who had rebuffed kinda 
nesses, thrown away  opportunitieg 
dragged himself down. 


been 


He decided in favor of prison—iff 
prison it must be. 

The girl’s slender hand touched tha 
bell. No fear, but a great deal of curt 
osity was in her face as she spoke 
“What was it you were going to say?™ 
she asked. It must be the smile thaty 
puzzled her. A burglar ought not te 
be smiling under such circumstances, @ 

Albert Bragg consciously roughened 
his voice even beyond its normal gruff 
ness. 

“Nothing, miss. You've got me dead 
to rights, that’s all. It’s up the riv 
for me, | guess.” 

Hurried steps sounded in the hal 
they were nearing the door behind him 
The girl’s face, through its relief, exa@ 
bewilderment 
ac~S 


an 
puzzling 


pressed increasing 
Phat 
tually to have grown broader, deeper! 

all truth# 


Brageg’s heart. 


smile—it seemed 


It was deep enough, in 
deep as 


] 


the smile of duty faced, of temptat 


suppressed, of responsibility accept 


PRISON REFORM 


pat CROWE, who kidnaped a millionaire’s son several years ago, has come 
into the limelight again, this time by announcing that he will address crowds 
in the streets of New York in an effort to secure the codperation of the publieg 


for his plan of a Federal farm for wayward boys. 
would be an ideal place 
There delinquent youths could be educated and could be 


the State of Texas, Crowe says, 
industrial trades, 

The ex-convict is advocating also 
Alaska, where criminals could be made 


to work in the coal mines. 


spacious locality like 
for the farm, 
taught and 


Some 
be aS s” 


farming 


a penal colony iff 
He has writ 


the establishment of 


ten a pamphlet predicting the abolition of capital punishment 
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LONG a narrow path that 
wound down the slope a 
young girl came from the log 

; cabin on the crest of the hill. 
She was on her way to the big gallberry 
patch near the branch to gather brush- 
brooms. 

It had rained during the early part 
of the night, but the morning was crisp 
and clear, with a light wind sighing 
among the pines. The heavy shoes on 
her stockingless feet were soaked by the 
clinging raindrops from the thick grass 


overlapping the path, and she held the 
skirt of her calico dress aside to prevent 


its trailing in the wet. From beneath 
the white, pink-lined sunbonnet which 
Shadowed her pretty brunette face the 
heavy braid of her dark hair hung down 
her back, swaying to the graceful 
thythm of her movements. 

She had just selected as her first vic- 
tim a straight-growing shrub with a 
clustering top and had raised her keen- 
bladed hatchet to chop it down when 
she was arrested by the sound of a 
wracking cough somewhere in front of 
her. 

Lowering the hatchet she lifted her 
brown eyes in surprise and stood listen- 
ing. She had about concluded that the 
foughing must have come from the set- 
tlement road which skirted the farther 
side of the thicket and was therefore 
Not so close But, 
when it sounded again, she knew it came 
from the middle of the gallberry patch 
itself 

8B- DS 


as she had thought. 


As timidly and silently as some little 
wild creature of the woods she went 
forward to investigate, reaching with 
her hand to part the bushes in front of 
her, letting them swing noiselessly back 
into place at her passing. 

Suddenly, poised for another step 
forward, her outstretched hand still 
holding aside an obstructing bush, she 
halted. For there in front of her, with 
nothing between him and the cold, wet 
ground but some of the bushes mashed 
flat with heavy grass beneath, lay a man 
prone on his side. His head was pil- 
lowed on his arm, and, as she 
ued to gaze at him wide-eyed, his body 
was shaken by the cough that first had 
attracted her attention. 

His position was disturbed by the 


contin- 


paroxysm, and he saw her. Rai 
himself hastily to a sitting position he 
leaned there, supported by his arm, s 
ing at her. Then he asked hoarsely: 
“Who are you?” 
“I’m Faith Turner. Who’re you?” 
“Who's with you?” he asked, 


ing her question, at the same time draw- 


tar- 


ienor- 


ing close to his side a small leather bag 
that lay near him. 

“Ain’t nobody with me.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“T come atter breshbrooms. What’ 
the matter with you? Air you hurt?” 

“No; I’m not hurt,” he replied 
shortly. 

“What yer layin’ on that wet 
fer then? Don’t yer know hit’ll give 
yer pneumony ’” 


eroun’ 
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He was quite a young man, little more 
than a boy. Although there was a 
promising breadth to his shoulders, he 
was thin and his face had a drawn, 
white look. If it had not been for a 
certain hard expression about his 
mouth, his face would have been rather 
pleasant, with the light brown hair curl- 
ing up from his high brow beneath the 
visor of his cap, and his blue eyes. As 
it was, the corner of his mouth twitched 
into a smile as he started to reply; but 
he was seized with another coughing 
spell that shook his thin body and 
brought a flush into his face. 

She stood looking pityingly down at 
him, her hand pressed tight against her 
own chest in sympathy. But when he 
could speak, the smile twitched again 
at his mouth as he said: 

“T suppose I was lying on the ground, 
Faith Turner, because I was so tired 
I didn’t care how cold or how wet it 
is.” 

“My land! 
somebody’s house ?’ 

“I’m not out paying neighborly calls 
at the present time,” he replied whim- 
sically. 

“Did yer lose yo’ way?’ 

“Oh, yes. I’m lost all right. Don’t 
know within ten miles where I am. 
Maybe you can tell me.” 

“This here’s not fer from the Seven 
Forks settlemint.” 

“That don’t spell anything to me.” 

“What ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said a little irrita- 
bly. A shiver passed through his body 
and again he coughed. 

“Yer better git offen that groun’. 
Yo’ clothes is plum wet through, an’ 
yer re cold.” 

“I’m cold, all right. 





Why didn’ yer go ter 


’ 


And I guess I 


had better get out where the sun can 
have a better shot at me.” He got 
slowly to his feet, at first swaying head- 
ily, and picked up the leather bag. “If 
I had a match I would start a fire. You 
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don’t happen to have one about you, do 
your” 

“No. But yer kin come up ter our 
house an’ dry yo’se’f.” 

He looked at her keenly. 
up at ‘our house?’ ” 

‘“‘Ain’t nobody up there.” 

“Where’re your folks?’ 

“Ain’t nobody but me an’ paw. He’s 
gone over in the swamp ter salt his 
cattle.” 

“When'll he be back? 
young man cautiously. 

“Oh, two or three days, maybe. He 
took vittles fer that long. He wants ter 
mark some of last summer’s  shoats 
while he’s over there. Did yer want 
ter see ’im?” 

Again the smile twitched at the cor- 
ners of his mouth. “Well, not ex- 
actly.” 

As he stood there before her, she 
looked curiously at him, taking in the 
rather shabby blue serge suit, the soft 
shirt and tie, his cap, even the narrow 
dress shoes. “You’re from down ter 
the city, ain’t yer?” she asked pres- 
ently, 

‘“‘Now, look here, sister, it ain’t polite 
to ask too many pointed questions,” he 
replied. 

Dismayed, she looked at him with 
parted lips, a blush slowly mantling her 
throat and cheeks. She liked the way 
he had called her sister. No one ever 
had called her that, except Brother 
Crepsy, the preacher. But she was 
mortified at having unwittingly com- 
mitted a breach of etiquette. 

‘““’Scuse me,” she said. 

He laughed rather wheezily. “Oh, 
there’s no harm done. Are the neigh- 
bors in the habit of dropping in to see 
you often?” 

“They ain’t much passin’; but hit 
ain’t more’n half er mile cross through 
the woods ter Jonas Lyle’s place. I 
could step over an’ git some of his folks 
ef yer wanted ter see ’em.”’ 

“I don’t want to see ’em,” he said 


“Who's 


’ 


asked the 


















hastily. “In fact, I’d rather be—er— 
quiet for a few hours. Until I get 
sort of rested up,” he added. 

“Let’s go then.” Turning, she led 
the way out of the clump of bushes. 

“It’s funny that your old man should 
go off and leave a kid like you to stay 
by herself away off here in the woods,” 
he said as they entered the path that 
wound up the hillside. 

“Oh, I ain’t so young. I'll be eight- 
een, come July.” She did not see his 
smile and added: “But hit do git sorter 
lonesome of nights when he’s gone.” 


Il. 


They approached the cabin from the 
rear and went in through the lot and 
the little back yard. At the steps of 
the lean-to kitchen he hesitated. 

“Suppose you peep inside and make 
sure there ain’t none of the neighbors 
dropped in while you were away,” he 
told her cautiously. 

She went into the kitchen and looked 
in through the door of the big front 
room that comprised the main part of 
the cabin. Then she called to him: 

“They ain’t nobody here. Come on 
in.” 

He removed his cap and followed 
her, passing through the kitchen and 
into the big room, to stand gazing curi- 
ously about him, while she knelt by the 
hearth and broke kindling to start the 
fire. 

The room was unsealed, and in places 
the mud with which the logs were 
chinked had crumbled, so that the day- 
light outside shone through in tiny pin- 
points of light. The walls were plenti- 
fully adorned with colored newspaper 
prints and Scriptural subjects of gaudy 
design. There was an old, hide-bottom 
tocking-chair, a smaller one of like pat- 
tern, a short bench by the chimney, and 
arough deal table in the center of the 
floor. In one corner of the room was 


a cheap iron bed and in the opposite 
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corner was a narrower one, obviously 
homemade. Patchwork quilts of bright 
colors covered them both. 

When the resinous pine logs in the 
big fireplace caught and crackled mer- 
rily, she sat back on her heels and 
looked up at him. 

“Draw up paw’s cheer, there, an’ git 
warm,” she invited. 

He seated himself and stretched lux- 
uriously in the warmth. But his glance 
wandered apprehensively toward the lit- 
tle window in the end of the room and 
presently he asked: “From which di- 
rection do people come to this 
house ?” 

“The way we come in, by the path, 
an’ from both directions by the road 
out in front. Why?” 

“Would you be likely to see them be- 
fore they got here?” 


“Ef I was lookin’ out. They'd be 
more’n apt ter hail at the gate, any- 
how.” 

“Well; you be lookin’ out. If they 


hail at the gate, I'll hear ’em.” 

“What makes yere so backward ‘bout 
seein’ folks?” she asked, her brown eyes 
wide in frank surprise. 

He laughed shortly and glanced down 
at the leather bag drawn close to the 
legs of his chair. 

“It’s the safety of my skin I’m think- 
in’ of.” Then, evidently deeming some 
more lucid explanation necessary, he ex- 
plained: 

“It’s this way, Faith. I’m from down 
in the city, like you guessed. There’s 
a guy down there has it in for me. He 
thinks I done somethin’ he could have 
me sent over the road for.” 

“Over what road?” 

“To jail, to the pen.” 

“Do tell!” 

“He has all the police down there 
helpin’ him look for me. If they were 
to find me, they’s shave my head and 
put stripes on me and lock me up for 
years and years and years.”’ 
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“Land sakes! 
didn’ do it?” 

“Well—er ” The corner of his 
mouth twitched; but the blue eyes con- 
tinued to gaze solemnly down at her. 
“Yes, oh, yes; I told him and begged 
him to believe me. But he wouldn’t 
do it, and I had to clear out in a hurry. 
I left my poor, sick old mother griev- 
in’ her eyes out because her boy had 
been accused of doin’ such a wicked 
thing. You don’t think I could have 
done a thing so wicked as all that, do 
you, Faith?” 

“In course yer couldn’t!” she replied, 
concerned only with the enormity of a 
crime that would warrant such persecu- 
tion, and dwelling not at all on its na- 
ture. Her eyes had grown suddenly 
misty at the mention of the sick old 
mother, She added with decisive em- 
phasis: ‘That man must be plum pizen 
mean an’ low-down!” 

“He’s all that and then some,” he 
replied complacently. 

“How long you been runnin’? 

“It’s been nearly a week since I first 
went into hidin’, I took to the tall 
timbers yesterday mornin’, when it 
seemed like there wasn’t no place in 
the city where my health was safe. You 
can see now why I don’t want anybody 
to find out I’m here. They might say 
somethin’ about it and it would get to 
those fellows down in the city.” 

“I'll watch out pertickler.” 

“That’s right. You watch and I'll 
listen.” He settled himself more snugly 
into the big chair, his eyes half closed, 
his wet clothing steaming in the fire’s 
warmth. 

Still seated there on her heels by the 
hearth, she regarded him with grave 
eyes. Then: 

“What’s yo’ name?” 

“Jo.” 

“Well, Jo, who you 

Ed Hardin.” 

“Who's he?” 

“Jes Ed, plain ole Ed, that's all. He 


Did yer tell ‘im yer 


9 


Wants ter see 
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lives some piece from here; but I could 
git one of Jonases’s folks ter go git 
im. You could tell Ed all ’bout this 
here trouble of yourn an’ he’d sho find 
er way out fer yer.” 

“What is he, a preacher?” 

She threw back her head and laughed 
merrily, so that the sunbonnet slipped 
from her dark hair and hung by its 
string about her neck. “I’d like fer 
Ed ter hear yer say that. Ed says he’s 
pow’ ful wicked. He ain’t, though. But 
he ain’t no preacher. He’s er deputy 
sheriff.” 

The young man straightened ,sud- 
denly in his chair, the hard look on his 
face predominating. 

“What do you mean?” he 
roughly. “Are you tryin’ to 
me?” 

Her face sobered instantly and she 
looked at him in round-eyed, shocked 
surprise. 

“That ain’t no way ter talk,” she told 
him. 

For a moment he returned her gaze. 
Then the blue eyes shifted and he sat 
looking into the fire. A flush mounted 
slowly into his face. 

“Excuse me, Faith. I—I’m sorry 1 
talked rough. But don’t you see, little 
sister, that a deputy sheriff is the last 
person in the world I want to seer” 

“Oh, you’ve mistook Ed,” she said 
quickly. “He ain’t never one ter git 
folks inter trouble, an’ he gits lots out 
what's got theirse’ves in. Jes look what 
he done fer paw. Paw was in neck deep 
an’ Ed got him out. 

“Hit were durin’ the high water las’ 
winter when paw were floatin’ gum tim- 
ber offen his lan’ in the swamp. Un- 
beknowenst, he got over his line an’ cut 
cr whole raft offen the lan’ of some 
man what lives away from here. The 
first thing he knowed, word come ter 
him that the man were goin’ ter ‘rest 
im’ fer timber stealin’s Paw plum 
foamed at the mouth at first; but he 


asked 
string 
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went down an’ runned them lines over 
an’ he seen the man were right. 

“All that night he set here by the 
fre with his rifle crost his lap, scared 
an’ worried, an’ me settin’ on the flo’ 
with my head gin his knee cryin’ so 
| couldn’ think sensible, kase couldn’ 
neither one of us see no way clear. 
He said ef hit were not fer me, he’d 
leave the country. 

“The nex’ mornin’, ’thout thinkin’ of 
no brek’fus, he sont me down in the 
woods at daylight ter watch the road; 
but I were not there long when he rid 
up on the hogs. He had sich er glad, 
laughin’ look on his face that I runned 
up an’ tuck holt of the stirrup leather 
an’ asked ’im what hit were. 

“I’ve jest been er crazy ole fool 
not ter’ve thought of hit befo’,’ he says. 
‘I'm goin’ ter see Ed Hardin.’ An’ he 
rid on whistlin’. 

“Then hit come over me that paw an’ 
me had fergot our religion, an’ me 
naned fer hit, too. But when I re- 
membered, | knowed hit were all right 
an’ come back ter the house singin’.” 

“What sort of religion is that? And 
what did it have to do with the trou- 
ble?” 

“Why, don’t yer see? Faith is mine 
an’ paw’s religion. That’s the 
he called me Faith. But paw says faith 
in God don’t do yer no good less’n ye 
h in man, too. One can’t stan’ 
thout the other. He says that ef folks 
live so others kin have faith in ’em, an’ 
ef they'll have the right sort of faith 
in other folks, thing’ll allers come out 
ight, some way ’nother. An’ he'd said 
more’n once that of all the men in this 
here world who yer could pin yo’ faith 
no danger of the holt slip- 
pin’ Ed Hardin was him. But seein’ as 
Ed were the one who would have ter 

t alin’, 
when he 


has fait 


ter ‘thout 


lo the ’restin’ of paw fer timber 
paw were all messed up. But 


seen his way clear, he knowed what ter 
do, an’ he were right. Paw’s allers 
tight.” 
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“He must be a wonderful man.” 

“He is,” she replied simply. 

“And how did this—er—faith cure 
for the trouble he’s gotten into turn 
out?” 

“All right, in course. Ed had helt 
that there warrent fer paw three days, 
till he could git in tetch with the man 
whose timber paw had cut. The up- 
shot were that paw were paid fer cut- 
tin’ the timber an’ raftin’ hit, an’ he 
were give the job of takin’ hit down 
the river an’ sellin’ hit. The man give 
paw er bran’-new hat, kase he said paw 
made er better trade than he could have 
done, an’ paw’s braggin’ "bout hit yit. 
That’s the reason I say Ed’s the one 
you wants ter see.” 

“’m afraid your deputy sheriff 
couldn’t do much good in my case,” he 
said slowly. “So if you don’t mind, we 
send for him. TI believe I’d 
rather take my chances by myself.” 
Before she 


won't 


She was disappointed. 
could reply, he was seized with another 
of his frequent paroxysms of coughing, 
doubled in pain. 
She looked up at him with concern. 

“That there cough has got er plum 
deep seat on yer,” she said anxiously. 
“That's from layin’ on the wet groun’.” 

“T feel like a was tied tight 
around my chest, and that if I could 
just bust it loose I’d get some re- 
lief.” 

“An’ here 
I'll go get yer up er snack of vittles. 
Somethin’ hot inside will make yer feel 
supper, I'll bile er hen an’ 
make some strong broth.” 


over, as if he were 


cord 


I am settin’ like er dummy. 


better. Gin 


She rose and went into the kitchen 
i work 


if had 


soon 


and was 


inging about her 
When sl 


several lices of 


over the little tove. 
made biscuit, broiled 
fresh ham, and dripped a pot of strong 
coffee, she placed a chair at the deal 
table and called to him. 

He sat the leather bag before him on 
ie table; but while his head wa 

gazed anxiously out through the 


tl urned 


as he 
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small panes of the window at the end 
of the kitchen, she removed the bag and 
put it on the floor to make room for 
his plate of hot food. 

When he turned again, he leaped sud- 
denly to his feet, his chair overturn- 
ing. 

“Where’s that bag?” he exclaimed. 

“My land!” she replied in alarm. 
“Here hit is. I set hit over in the 
corner out the way. You sho does 
hang on ter hit.” 

“You—er—don’t want me to lose my 
clothes, do your” he said in some con- 
fusion as she placed it again on the 
table. 

“No. But hit ain’t got no legs ter 
creep off with soon’s yo’ head is turned.” 

He drank his coffee, but only dallied 
with his food, finally pushing his plate 
the appetizing meal almost un- 
touched. She watched him anxiously 
and presently told him: 

“That ain’t no way ter do, Jo. ‘Eat 
off er cold, starve off er fever,’ you 
know. But IJ b'’lieve you're feverish 
right now. Let me see.” 

Leaning above him she placed her 
hand on his forehead. Slipping her 
cool little fingers down within the col- 
lar of his shirt she let the backs of them 
rest for a moment against the side of 
his throat. 

“Yer’re plum feverish,” she said with 
conviction. ‘‘That there cold will have 
ter be broke. Come in here an’ let me 
doctor on yer.” 

He looked keenly into the pretty face 
when she had withdrawn her fingers 
from his shirt, but could find there only 
the solicitude of a little mother and 
anxiety over his suffering. 


aside, 


Ill. 


He followed her back into the other 
room, sank into the chair by the fire, 
and began coughing again. She stood 
uncertainly for a moment. Then, as 


though having reached a decision: 
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“T reckon yer better take off yo’ coat 
an’ shoes an’ git in paw’s bed where 
I kin git at yer.” 

He laughed wheezily and a little un- 
certainly as he watched her turn down 
the heavy covering. “I gtiess maybe 
I’d better just sit here by the fire.” 

She did not reply; but came to stand 
beside him, her brow puckered into a 
frown. 

“What's the matter, little sister?” he 
asked, smiling up at her. 

“Hush, Jo, so I kin think. [Ef hit 
were me an’ paw, he’d bake the soles 
of my feet agin the heat of the fire 
an’ rub ’em with suet, then lif’ me an’ 
put me in the bed. But I don’t reckon 
I kin tote you. An’ hit wouldn’ do fer 
yer ter walk crost the flo’ with hot 
grease on you’ feet.” 

“Hot grease! I should say not. 
What do you think you are goin’ to do 
to me?” 

“Tl just wrop ’em up in 
shawl. Take off yo’ shoes, 

I gits hit hot.” 

She took a red, knitted shaw] from 
the back of a chair and held it in 
of the blaze. 

“Git off yo’ shoes, Jo,” 
But he protested. 

‘Look here, Faith, that wouldn't do 
at all. Suppose some neighbor was to 
drop in while I had my shoes off. I 
don’t want to be seen, I’ve told you. 
I must be so I can slip out in a 
hurry.” 

“That’s plum born foolishness, Jo! 
Couldn’ nobody slip in on yer ‘thout 
my knowin’ it. An’ that cold’s got ter 
be broke. Yer’re beginnin’ ter wheeze 
right now. What good is hit goin’ ter 
do yer ter git away ef yer has pneu- 
mony an’ dies in the woods? Take 
off yo’ an’ coat an’ git in the 
bed.” 

Almost 
shoes and 
all tuckered out. 
nap of about forty 


tront 


she repeated. 


shoes 
sheepishly he unlaced 
drew them off. “I do 
If I could get a litt 


winks, I'd be 1 
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to go on again,” he said, speaking more 
to himself, as if in palliation for doing 
something so obviously foolish. 

When he was in the bed, with the 
leather bag on the floor close to his 
head, she wrapped his feet in the 
warmed shawl and drew the covering 
up over him. With suet, melted in a 
saucer on the hearth, she greased his 
forehead and nose until they shone 
glassily. Then she opened his shirt 
and with a flannel rag wrung out in 
turpentine and warmed at the fire, to 
which she frequently returned as the 
rag cooled, she rubbed his throat and 
his chest until at last he protested. 

“I say, Faith, you are taking all the 
skin off.” 

She laughed softly. “Hit’s doin’ yer 
good when hit burns like that.” But 
she desisted and, having warmed the 
rag again, she spread it over his chest 
and buttoned his shirt. 

She secured a large spoon from the 
kitchen, filled it from a bottle on the 
shelf, and came to stand by the side of 
In a gently persuasive tone 
she told him: 

“Jo, honey, take this fer Faith.” 

Soothed by the snug warmth, his ach- 
ng body comforted by the soft bed, 
1e had closed his eyes dreamily. He 
now opened them, and, as he saw the 
spoon hovering above him, he asked 
sharply: 

“What’s that?” 

“Hit’s only some castor ile,” she re- 
plied. “Open yo’ mouth, now, an’ 
swaller hit right down.” 

Lord, Faith, I can’t take that 


the bed. 


l 
1 
I 


“Open yo’ mouth, now.” 

“T can’t, I can’t!” 

“Open yo’ mouth this minute!” 

“T won't!” 

She looked at him sternly. “Ef I 
could git holt of yo’ nose an’ handle 
this here spoon at the same time, I’d 
po’ hit down yer.”’ 
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Quickly he turned and buried his face 
in the pillow. 

With a sigh she held the bottle up 
to the light and poured the oil back 
in from the point of the spoon. 

“Paw wouldn’ dast ter do me that 
way. He'll take anythiny I 
im.” 

“T ain’t your pa,” was the muffled 
reply. “And my chest is beginnin’ to 
feel like it’s broken out with the prickly 
heat.” 

“That’s kase the turpentine is doin’ 
yer good.” She returned the bottle to 
the shelf and came to the side of the 
bed. “Keep the kivers over yo’ shoul- 
ders, Jo.” She pulled them well up 
and tucked them about his neck. Then 
she drew up the small rocking-chair and 
sat down beside him. Very soon, while 
his face was yet turned from her against 
the pillow, she knew by the rhythm of 
his breathing that he was asleep. 


give 


For a long time she sat there think- 
ing, thinking. It seemed so hard that 
he must go on again, hiding in the 
woods from those who would lock him 
up in prison for something he hadn’t 
done. She wondered if she could per- 
suade him to stay here until her father 
returned. If he would only let her 
send for Ed Hardin, she felt that he 
could safely place his troubles on Ed’s 
broad shoulders and forget them. She 
thought, too, of how the brown hair 
curled away from his brow, and of the 
merry twinkle that sometimes came into 
his blue eyes and of how she loved to 
hear him call her “little sister.” She 
came to with a start. She must not 
forget that she had promised him to 
keep watch, that his safety was in her 
hands. 

Going out through the kitchen she 
paused long enough to mend her fire 
and put on water in a heavy, black pot. 
Then front 
fence of the looked 
searchingly up 


went outside to the 
little 
and 


she 
yard and 


down the rough 
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settlement road that was traveled but 
infrequently. From the back yard she 
could overlook a stretch of the path as 
it wound up the hillside. 

She then killed a hen, placed it in a 
dishpan, poured over it the steaming 
water from the stove, and carried the 
pan out to a round block by the wood- 
pile. 

Presently, as she raised her head to 
glance down the path, she saw a mov- 
ing object through the fringe of bushes 
beyond the turn. Gazing anxiously she 
saw the tall figure of a man come into 
full view. Startled, half poised to run 
in and arouse Jo, her keen eyes recog- 
nized the man. With a cry of joy she 
ran to the little gate. Passing out, she 
left it wide behind her and ran with 
flying feet down the path to meet her 
visitor, the half-plucked fowl dangling 
by one leg in her hand. 


IV. 

The big countryman stopped in sur- 
prise as he saw her coming. His shoul- 
but he was sparely 
made with a supple, muscular body. 
Dressed simply in sagging black cloth 
over a blue denim shirt, jean trousers, 
and heavy shoes, he carried a rifle in 
the hollow of his arm. An old soft hat 
sat somewhat back on his dark hair. 
There was a twinkle in his soft brown 
eyes and a good-natured expression 
about his large mouth. When, panting, 
she drew up in front of him, he broke 
into an amused chuckle as he stood 
looking down at the excited little figure. 

“Where yer runnin’ off ter with that 
there chicken, Faith?” he asked. 

“Oh, Ed, of all the folks in this here 
world, you are the one I most wanted 
ter see. I’m that glad yer come! We’re 
in so much trouble, hit’s—hit’s jes plum 
awful.” 

“Why, honey, what’s the matter?” he 
asked in surprise. “Alex Rowe tole 


ders were broad, 


me he seen yo’ pa this mornin’ on his 
way over ter the river 

“I—I mean Jo is.” 

“An’ who in tarnation is Jo?” 

“T foun’ ’im down there in the bushes 
by the branch this mornin’ when I went 
atter breshbrooms. But don’t stan’ there 
like er dumb critter, Ed. Come on.” 

In one little hand, to which several 
feathers still clung wetly, she caught 
his big one and started on with him, 
Quickly she told him all about Jo. Hays 
ing reached the yard Ed Hardin sat on 
the block by the woodpile and finished 
preparing the chicken, while she told 
him seriously of her fears and begged 
him to take the matter into his own 
hands. 

His big mouth had settled into rather 
grim lines; but now and again a little 
smile tugged at the corners. Presently, 
looking up at her as she stood before 
him, he said: 

“Faith, you was sho rightly named.” 

“That ain’t neither here nor _ there, 
Ed,” she told him severely. “I don’t 
b’lieve you're payin’ no mind ter what 


I’m telling’ yer.” 


“Yes I am, honey,” he replied hum- 
bly. “Let’s go in an’ take er peek at 
this here po’, persecuted critter.” 

Softening his footsteps to a noise 
less tread he followed her in and went 
and stood with her beside the bed. Jo 
had turned his face from the pillow and 
lay with his head on his arm, still sleep- 
ing peacefully. The afternoon had 
waned so that the light in the room 
was not good, and Ed Hardin bent close 
above him. Faith saw that Jo was per- 
spiring. She spoke of it gratefully 
as an indication that the fever had 
left him, when she and Ed had tiptoed 
again into the kitchen. Then she 
busied herself putting on the hen for 
the broth. 

Faith and Ed had supper, and then 
they went into the room where Jo lay 
and sat by the fire. She had not lighted 
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the small kerosene lamp on the table 
and had spread an apron on the foot 
of the bed to keep the firelight which 
illumined the room with a bright red 
glow from shining into Jo’s face. She 
had not been able to make Ed Hardin 
commit himself about Jo’s affairs, and 
now sat with her elbows on her knees, 
her chin cupped in her hands, gazing 
moodily down into the red coals, wor- 


trying over the matter. 

The stillness was suddenly broken by 
an exclamation from the bed. = She 
sprang hastily to her feet. At what 
she saw, she recoiled in horror. 


Jo had raised himself on one elbow 
and leaned there, glaring at Ed Hardin. 
In the hand that lay on the coverlet he 
grasped a pistol, the firelight glinting 
on its burnished surface. 

She did not look at the big deputy, 
r she might have seen that the rifle 
vhich he had continued to hold with 
apparent carelessness across his knees 
was pointed with deadly accuracy, that 
the hammer lay back, full cocked, that 
Ed’s finger rested lightly on the trig- 
ger, and that he leaned tensely forward, 
his eyes narrowed to pinpoints of glint- 
ing light which held the young man on 
the bed in fascinated impotency. 

Instead, when she had recovered her- 
elf, she ran quickly to Jo, sharply call- 
ing his name. He made no resistance 
when she took the pistol from his hand 
and unceremoniously tossed it from him 
on the bed. 

“Ed,” she called in alarm, “he’s light- 
headed. Come git this here thing quick 
an’ take hit outen his reach.” With 
her arm about the young man’s shoul- 
ders she lowered his head again to the 
pillow. 

When the deputy had unloaded the 
pistol and put it into his coat pocket, 
she told him: 

“Now bring me er wet towel ter put 
on his head. I knowed it, I knowed 


he'd ought ter’ve took that there ile. 
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Ed, ef you'll set on ’im an’ hold his 
nose, I'll try ter dose ’im now.” 

Jo lay passively as she folded the 
towel and placed it on his head, cover- 
ing his eyes, which had again glared 
balefully at the big deputy as he leaned 
above him. 


Ed Hardin chuckled. “I ought ter 


do it fer tryin’ ter shoot me. But I 
b’lieve the cold towel’ll do ’im mo’ 
good right now.” 

“Where do yer ‘spose he got that 
thing ?”’ she said. 

“He got hit outen this here little 
satchel on the flo’. I were watchin’ 


‘im out the tail of my eye an’ when 
he turned ‘roun’ I had ‘im kivered, an’ 
he seen it. Hit were not even neces- 
sary fer me ter speak. I'll jest take er 
little peek inter the satchel an’ see what 
else he mought have.” 

Jo heaved himself upward from the 
pillow, the towel slipping from his head. 
Faith clung to him and spoke sooth- 
ingly. He put his arm about her and 
leaned against her. His eyes were wide 
and a half sob rose in his throat as he 
watched Ed Hardin, who, without pay- 
ing him the slightest attention, had taken 
the bag from the floor and carried it 
to the fire. It was already open and 
Ed held it so the firelight could enter. 
With his big hand he shifted the con- 
tents. But he closed it presently and 
set it up on the mantel. 

Ed Hardin again sat down in the 
chair near the hearth and leaned his rifle 
near him against the wall. Jo let Faith 
force him back once more to his pillow; 
but when she would have put the towel 
again on his head, he snatched it from 
her hand and threw it on the floor. 

“T don’t need that,” he said. “TI 
know what I’m doin’. I meant to shoot 
that deputy, and I’d have done it, too, 
if he hadn’t got the drop on me.” 

“Why—why, Jo, that’s Ed Hardin.” 

“T know it. I waked up and heard 
you call his name. Look here,” he said 
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suspiciously, “I thought you were goin’ 
to keep watch. I told you this deputy 
was the last person | wanted to see.” 

“But I knowed so much better than 
you did, Je.” 

“The jig’s up with me, all right.” 

“T’ve tole ’im all about it. I know 
he’ll ” then she hesitated; for she 
suddenly had remembered that Ed Har- 
din would promise her nothing. But 
she finished hopefully, “I think he'll 
help us.” 

“T don’t care much, though,” said the 
young man wearily. “It—it’s a relief 
to have it over. Everywhere I tried 
to hide they seemed to get onto me, and 
I had to slip away. I was all petered 
out and felt so weak and sick and didn’t 
know which way to go next. And when 
you brought me here and treated me 
so kind and put me in the bed, it didn’t 
seem like nothin’ mattered. I’m 
glad it ended this way. It'll be some- 
thin’ to remember, anyhow.” 

He appeared very young and boyish 
as he lay there looking up at her, while 
she sat on the edge of the bed smooth- 
ing back his hair. He caught her hand 
in both of his and let them lie there 
on his breast. 

“IT don’t want you to think when— 
when it’s over that I ever believed you 
give me away on purpose. You couldn't 
do a thing like that to save your life 
You are just an innocent little kid, 
Faith. Your eyes ain’t never been 
opened.” 

When the broth was ready 
brought it to him in a blue china bowl. 
Kneeling by the side of the bed she 
dipped her spoon and daintily sipped the 
broth to see if it was too hot for him. 
Then she fed him from the 
When the bowl was emptied, she sat 
back on her heels and turned to Ed 
Hardin, who had remained as silent and 
as apparently uninterested in her and 
Jo as the chair in which he sat. 

“Ed, don’t yer think Jo oughter stay 
here, stid of goin’ back out in the woods 


else 


she 


spoon, 
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an’ tryin’ ter hide? An’—an’, Ed, 
you're goin’ ter help ‘im git outen this 
here trouble, ain’t yer?” 

Ed Hardin stirred, cleared his throat. 
“T think Jo better stay right where he 
is, fer the time bein’, anyhow.” 

“There,” she said as if the matter 
were all settled. “What'd I tell yer, 
Jo?” 

“T—J could stay right here forever, 
little sister,” he whispered. He took 
her hand and drew it close up beneath 
his chin. 

She found it necessary to withdraw 
her hand then and carry the bowl and 
spoon back into the kitchen. When she 
returned to the room, she went to stand 
by the hearth, leaning again the man- 
tel, looking thoughtfully down into the 
fire. 

In a suprisingly short time Jo was 
asleep again. Having tiptoed to the bed- 
side and assured herself of the fact she 
returned to Ed Hardin and stood with 
her hand resting lightly on his shoul- 
der. 

“Ed, what makes yer act so dumb?” 
she asked presently. 

“How’s that, honey ?” 

“Yer won't say one thing ner t’other 
helpin’ Jo git outen this here 


> 


‘bout 
fix.” 
“Wal, er feller has ter steady over 
them things. Ain’t no sense in jumpin’ 
in the dark till yer know which way 
the lan’ lays.” With which statement 
she had to be content. 
“Faith,” be said presently, “there's 
er criminal said ter be loose up in this 
part the woods.” 

“Do tell, Ed!” 

“Yep. His picture, printed on circu 
lars, were sont out ter the post office. 
Some feller is offerin’ five hundred dol- 
lars reward fer his capture, an’ the 
sheriff has stuck some mo’ on top of 
that.” 

“My land! 
yer catches ’im. 


Yer'll be plum rich ef 
An’ I know yer will 
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ef he comes up this way. What’s he 
like?” 

“What would you say# Faith?” 

“I—I don’t know prezactly, Ed. But 
er criminal must be er pow’ful mean- 
lookin’ critter. What makes yer think 
he’s in this part the woods?” 

Ed hesitated a moment. Then: ‘Las’ 
night Mel Pollard were comin’ up the 
swamp road an’ passed er man in the 
dark. Mel hailed an’ even drawed up 
his hoss an’ hailed again; but the man 
hurried by ‘thout sayin’ nothin’. This 
mornin’ Hooten seen where er 
man with pinted shoes on lef’ the road 
near the branch down below here an’ 
went up in the bushes. Tobe suspi- 

ned at once; but he said he hadn’ 
los’ no man an’ beat it down an’ tole 
me. I come up ter ‘vestigate them 
Phat’s what I were doin’ up 
ts Way. 


[Tobe 


tracks. 


“Were hit by the big poplar ?”’ 
“Right agin it.” 

“Pshaw! That wa’n’t nobody but Jo. 
That’s where I foun’ him, down in them 
gallberry bushes. I sho hope they ain’t 
gone an’ got him mixed up with that 
there criminal. That would be plum 
awful, wouldn’t it, Ed?’ 

“Turruble! Now, Faith, I want yer 
ter take that little satchel of Jo’s an’ go 
ide it.” 

“But, 

“Run on now, honey, an’ do as I tell 
yer. 


Ed—" 


“Now, honey, yer better lay down 
it some sleep. The night’s wear- 


‘ll jes set here by the fire an’ nod, 
‘er'll git right in yo’ bed!” 

She flushed scarlet in the firelight. 
“But, Ed, hit wouldn’ do fer me ter git 
nthe bed in the same room with—er 
~er— Oh, Ed, you don’t know 
nothin’ "bout sich things !” 

He took the little hand she had placed 
his shoulder and patted it gently. 
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“No, honey, ole Ed’s er pretty dumb 
critter, like yer done already tole ’im. 
But you're goin’ ter pull off yo’ shoes 
an’ git right in yo’ bed. I'll do the nod- 
din’ by the fire.” 

“You're goin’ ter stay with us?” 

He chuckled. “Thought I would.” 

Worn out by the excitement of the 
day she lay down on her bed and was 
soon asleep. Once during the night she 
thought she heard the murmur of voices. 
But only half aroused she soon drifted 
back into unconsciousness. 


V 

When she awoke at the usual hour 
in the morning just before daylight Ed 
Hardin was not in the room; but pres- 
ently she heard him moving about in 
the kitchen. She slipped from the bed 
and crept on bare feet over to see 
about Jo. 

He lay with his blue eyes wide, and 
when she placed her hand on his head 
and asked him how he felt, he caught 
her hand and, holding it tightly, told 
her enigmatically, with a note of mis- 
ery in his voice, that, in the presence 
of an angel, the light was so strong that 
it made a man of his stripe feel like 
running off and burying his head in a 
hole and staying there for the balance of 
his life. 

She thought by his meaningless words 
that he must be feverish and went into 
the kitchen and told Ed Hardin about 
it; but Ed, who was busy over the stove 
dripping the coffee, only chuckled and 
said he thought Jo was well on the road 
to recovery. 

When she returned to the room Jo was 
already at the fire lacing his shoes, so 
that she had to turn her back while she 
drew on her heavy cotton stockings, one 
of the two pair she possessed. She 
blushed with mortification when she re- 
membered upon awakening that, in her 
excitement yesterday, she had run all 
day barelegged before him. 
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Ed Hardin left them immediately 
after breakfast, saying that he had 
pressing matters to attend to, but that 
he would be back later. Eying the 
young man narrowly he said: 

An’ about that there man the law is 
after, who’s thought ter be up this way, 
the roads is all guarded, an’, even ef he 
was ter slip through, I’ve got er little 
dog, Trixie, that kin take er pretty cold 
trail. Somehow, though, I don’t b’lieve 
this here feller’s goin’ ter try ter slip 
through.” 

Faith was strangely happy; but she 
found Jo totally stupid and unrespon- 
sive. Humped up in a chair near the 
stove he remained in a moody silence. 
She would finish some rhapsody about 
her father or Ed Hardin, the two men 
about whom she knew most and 
most in all the world, only to find that 
he appeared not to have heard a word 
of what she had been saying. She 
spoke to him severely, calling him a 
“dumb critter,” 


cared 


and, in a final burst of 
exasperation, drove him from her pres- 
ence to split her an armful of wood. 
He came in with his face flushed and 
tossed the wood into the box. With a 
note of excitement in his voice he said 
to her: 
‘Faith, do you know where that bag 
is?’ 
“What yer want with it, Jo?” 
“Go and get it.” 


“ ” 


But, Jo, yer ain’t goin’ ter-—— 

“Did Hardin tell you not to let me 
have it?” 
“He didn’ tell me nothin’ but ter hide 


away. 


“Get it and bring it here.” 


So she went outside and crept under 
the house and took it from a joist where 
he had hidden it and brought it to 
him. 

He opened it, went to the table, and 
turned it upside down, so that its con- 
tents fell in a pile among the dishes 
there. 
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She gasped in astonishment. “MM: 
land, Jo! My land!” She wonderingly 
picked up a hé@avy bundle of currency, 
“Ain’t this here money? Why—why, 
Jo, you’re plum rich.” She turned her 
wide brown eyes to look at him. 

He laughed shortly. “I knew it had 
to come; but I didn’t know just when, 
how, nor where. It’s the only way. He 
knew I'd see it that way after I thought 
over what he’ told me.” 

“Jo, yer’re ramblin’ again. 
what ?” 

“That man Hardin.” 

“What'd Ed tell yer?” 

“We talked a long time last night. 
That is, I did. He didn’t say much, 
Came over and set by the bed and asked 
a few questions and got started 
about myself. Every time I'd most run 
down, he’d put in a question and get me 
goin’ again. When I was through, I 
don’t believe there was nothin’ about me 
I told you, he didn’t 


Who said 


me 


he didn’t know. As 
say much on his own accow 
he did say stuck. I lay there hours 
and hours thinkin’ over the last thing he 
told me.” 

“What were that, Jo?” 

“He asked me if I'd ever looked into 
the smooth, clear water of a spring. I 
told him I had once. He said that if I 
had noticed, I found that I coul 
my face reflected there, and thi 
looked careful enough I could see pretty 
well sort of face I had.” 

‘But I don’t see where that’ 
ner there. Tell me *bout this here money 
‘ come yer so rich,” 
“Wait, little sister, wait. 
After he had 
in about the clear spring and seein’ my 
face there, he ieve I 
can remember the exact words, because 
don’t 


what 


now 
I’m Cc 
to that. sort of let it 


told me, and I be 


they burned into my head so ] 

think they'll ever come out: 
*<*The soul of er good woman is 

er clear spring. Yer kin look right down 


1 
like 


inter the heart of it, kase they ain’t no 
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trash ter hinder yo’ sight. Ef hit’s the 
God-given priv’lige fer er man ter look 
inter the soul of sich er woman, he kin 
see the kind of critter he is. He kin 
learn whether he has er right ter hold 
himse’l in the image God made ‘im, or 
whether hit’d be mo’ seemly fer him ter 
crawl like er reptile an’ hide out of 
sight.’ He left me then and went back 
to the fire, and I’ve been thinkin’ and 
thinkin’ ever since. My eyes were 
opened by what he told me, and I knew 
that it was your soul, Faith, crystal 
clear as a spring of water, that was be- 
fore me. And what I seen reflected 
there was a reptile, crawlin’ ’round try- 
in’ to keep hid. 

“That money ain’t mine, Faith. I 
stole it, stole it from the man I worked 
for. He's a hard-fisted old cuss and 
didn’t pay me what I thought I was 
worth. That's the way I tried to justify 
myself, anyhow. I hung around the 
office until I got onto the combination 
of the safe, where he sometimes kept his 
pay-roll money, then I robbed it. 

I’m 


“But I’m goin’ to take it back. 
goin’ to take it back and face the music. 


It—it means the pen. I don’t know how 
long. Till I’m an old, white-headed 
man, anyway. But I’d rather stay there 
forever and hold my head up than— 
than crawl.” 

As he told her about the money her 
pretty face had gone white, her lips 
parted, and from her nerveless fingers 
the bundle of currency dropped un- 
heeded to the floor. 

“Yer stole, Jo?” she whispered. She 
took no account of the fact that the 
money he had stolen perhaps amounted 
to thousands of dollars. It mattered 
to her only that the man before her was 


I stole that Hardin 
knew, of course, from the time you first 
told him about He knew that I 
Was the criminal whose picture is bein’ 
‘ent around the country with the notice 


money. 


me, 
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of a reward. And then he looked into 
the bag last night and saw the money. 
I don’t understand it. He’s the whitest 
man I ever met up with; but he’s a poor 
deputy. How did he know I was goin’ 
to see things right? I could have gotten 
that money from you and slipped away 
after he left, with a chance of gettin’ 
off, in spite of the roads bein’ watched. 

“But don’t look at me that way, Faith. 
I—I can’t stand it.” He covered his 
face with his hands and sank into a 
chair. “I lied to you and passed myself 
off as bein’ innocent and bein’ in trou- 
ble when I was—was what I was. That’s 
what hurts, Faith. I would rather have 
gone out openly and been taken and 
gone on to the pen with you still think- 
in’ well of me. But—but I couldn’t do 
it.” 

She came to his side. Drawing his 
hands from his face, she put her arms 
about him and held his head close 
against her. ; 

“By turnin’ er criminal thief yer’ve 
blackened yo’ life an’ yo’ soul, Jo. But 
what ye’re fixin’ ter do will clean off 
the black. Er lamp chimney sometimes 
gits blackened an’ smutty so that the 
light won’t come through. But ef the 
black is rubbed off, even ef the chim- 
ney is drapped an’ broke ter pieces, 
what’s lef’ is clean an’ bright. Like- 
wise with you, Jo. Even ef the balance 
of yo’ life is spent in one them pens, 
wearin’ stripes, with yo’ head shaved, an’ 
herded up with murderers an’ sich, 
what’s left of yer will be bright an’ 
clean an’ shinin’.” 

“Faith, little sister, if you only knew 
what it means to me to hear you say 
that!” He started to his feet. “I—I 
will go now.” 

“Wait. Wait till Ed gits back so’s 
he kin go with yer. Some way, I b’lieve 
he’ll make hit less hard fer yer, Jo.” 

Broken by the strain he clung to her 
and she held him close. And thus Ed 


Hardin found them when he shoved 
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open the kitchen door and his genial 
voice greeted them: 

“Hello, folks!” 

Faith was crying, and she turned to 
go and hide her face against Ed’s 
breast. He put his arm about her and 
patted her shoulder. Jo rose from his 
chair. He cleared his throat and, 
though his face was pale, he looked the 
big deputy straight in the eyes as he 
said: 

“Ed Hardin, I’m ready. I’m goin’ 
and take that money back and give my- 
self up. I want to ask you to go with 
me.” 

Ed seemed to be paying no attention 
to him. His keen eyes glanced at the 
pile of bundled currency on the table; 
but they lingered on the little cook stove, 
grown cold through neglect. 

‘Geehossifat! Ain't this here er 
pretty come off? I comes in starved 
most ter death an’ stid of dinner all 
I finds is weepin’ an’ wailin’ an’ gnash- 
in’ of teeth. Dry them pretty 
Iaith, an’ git busy. Jo, break some kin- 
dlin’ and’ start the fire, I cleans 
up this mess an’ makes room.” He put 
Faith from him and began unceremoni 
ously dumping the bundles of money 
into the bag, which he then shoved back 
out of the way on the table. “I’m sorry 
I can’t exten’ no sympathy,” he 
in a regretful tone. “But I’m too hon- 
gry. When we gits dinner cooked, yer 
kin begin once mo’. Faith, you kin then 
do all the weepin’ yer wants ter, an’ 
Jo kin do the wailin’; but, by gum, I'll 


eyes, 


while 


said 


do the gnashin’ of teeth in some good, 
hot grub.” 
‘You’re er dumb critter, Ed!” said 


Faith severely, between smiles and tears 


But she went busily to work 


“An’ put Alex’s name in the pot,” he 
told her. © ‘““He’s most. starved Ve 
were down here all 


t 
watchin’ the road 
I 


night an’ then when went off this 


mornin’ I set ’im ter watch this here 
house, kase,” he glanced apologetically 
at Jo, didn’ know plum for certain 
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whether you was goin’ ter walk upright 
like er man, or crawl.” 

Jo sfood by tensely, his hands gripped 
at his sides, and it was Ed Hardin him- 
self who broke the kindling, started the 
blaze, chucked in the wood, and shoved 
open the damper of the little stove. The 
young man now asked im: 

“Is there a chance of getting down 
to the city this afternoon? I—TI can’t 
stand this thing much longer.” 

Ed Hardin, who was still on his knees 
before the little stove, sat back on his 
heels and said severely, but with a twin- 
kle in his soft, brown eyes, and a smile 
playing at the corners of his large, 
natured mouth: 

‘Look here, Jo, who wants ter see 
you down ter the city? Ain’t that what 
I been doin’ all the mornin’, telephom- 
in’ till my years is still buzzin’, tryin’ 
ter find out? Ain’t I phomed ter my 
ole frien’, Jedge Wexford over at the 
county seat an’ made ‘im agree ter go 
ter the city an’ fix matters up? Ain't 
[ phoned ter that old cuss what that 
money b’longs ter an’ asked *im which 
he wanted, you or the money? An’ he 
said he didn’ care *bout you, that 
jes so he got back his money you could 
go straight ter—well, ter er place where 
the weather ain’t no ways cool. 


good- 


nothin’ 


“So as they won't nobody be rally 
expectin’ you, I though I’d jes step 
down an’ return this here money fer 


yer. 

“An’ hit’s 
mought help us out up 
vhat’s been 


come ter me that you 


here. it 


runnin’ er truck oughter 


be able ter run the gasoline engine on 
er pull-boat. Some of us has chipped 


in an’ rigged up them things ter 
help git our timber out the 


the water’s high. The job’s open run- 


one 


swamp whiist 


take yer 
feels 


nin’ the engine, an’ Alex kin 
over atter dinner; that is ef yer 
like livin’ up here ‘motigst us.” 
yes never left the 


the table, 


Jo’s e face of the 
1 


girl standing by her red lips 
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parted, her eyes wide. “Can you ask me But Ed’s movements were hindered, 
that, Ed Hardin?” he said under his because Faith, coming up behind him, 
breath. “Can you ask me that?” had put an arm about his neck, while, 


Ed chuckled. “I thought yer would,” with her face buried in a handkerchief, 
he said as he rose and brushed a smudge — she sobbed against the back of his shoul- 
of flour from Jo’s coat. der. 


Fp OOAOMARS 


BURGLAR OR JOKER? 


N the masquerade costume of a clown, and wearing a mask, Albert Huish 

entered the home of Mrs, Clara Defonso in Newcastle, Pennsylvania, one 
night recently and met his death in an attempt either to play a practical joke 
or to hold up the residents. The intruder brandished a revolver when he was 
confronted by Mrs. Defonso. He ordered the woman to throw up her hands, 
and she obeyed. There was another person in the room, however, whom Huish 
had not observed. Benny Capriglione, a visitor, standing far to one side of 
the room, sprang at Huish and struggled with him for the possession of the 
revolver. During the fight Mrs. Defonso ran into another room, where she se- 
cured a revolver and, returning, shot and killed the intruder. Then she tele- 
phoned the police and gave herself up. 

The motive for Huish’s action has not been discovered. His revolver was 
found to be unloaded. 





Eee 


YOUTH IMPRISONED MANY YEARS 


'M only twenty-one years old now,” Robert McKenzie told Judge Cotter when 

arraigned in Detroit, Michigan, recently as a vagrant, ‘and I have spent 
ten years of my life in jail. I’m not given a chance to get started; as soon as 
I'm out of jail the police send me back again.” 

Light years of the ten McKenzie spent in a reform school, and he has been 
sentenced for minor offenses many times since his release. He was recently 
freed from the house of correction in Detroit and has been unable to find work 
or a home since then. When arrested last he was sleeping in the reporter's 
toom at police headquarters in Detroit. 

Judge Cotter decided to investigate McKenzie’s story and, if the facts 
uncovered warrant such action, to give him another chance to make good. 


Sa eee 
WOMAN WINS FIGHT WITH BURGLARS 


WO robbers who invaded the home of Madame Larmont in Lucerne, Switz- 
erland, one day recently, were so badly beaten by the young woman that 
they were taken to a hospital. When the intruders pointed revolvers at Madame 
Larmont that courageous member of the “weaker” sex did not scream or faint— 
she caught up the heavy alpenstock she uses when climbing mountains and, with 
‘wo well-aimed blows, struck the men senseless. Then she telephoned to the 
police to come to get her prisoners. 
_. When the men were arraigned in court later Madame Larmont begged the 
judge to let them off with a light sentence. She held that they had been punished 
tnough at her hands. The judge complied with her request by committing the 
men to prison for four months. 





ACadquarters-€hat 


T is always pleasant to get letters from those who have played the game 
I themselves. 

Here is a very interesting communication from Thomas O’Brien, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


“Dear Epiror: This is my first ‘crank letter.’ I am an old-timer, too. 
Have read Detective Story MAGAZINE since it was first published. I was 
formerly in the Chicago police department, so am qualified, in my humble opin- 
ion, to ‘get’ some things that many of your readers may ‘muff.’ 

“T get a lot of enjoyment out of the Headquarters Chat. Some of the 
criticisms of your authors are humorous to me. You would be more than a 
wonder to selecf stories, every one suitable to the liking of all manner of human 
beings. At that, you make a pretty good stab at it. 

“Personally I have no fault to find with Detective Story MacGazine. 
Naturally I like some authors better than others, but those whom I prefer may 
not satisfy others, and vice versa. The same applies to any well-regulated mag- 
gazine. Then why should any one suggest that you eliminate certain authors? 
Honest differences of opinion are all right in their places, but some of the ad- 
verse criticisms of your contributors are unfair, and, I believe, reflect  selfish- 
ness on the part of the critics. Doctor Poate and other high-class writers who 
have been attacked in the Chat must enjoy many a hearty laugh at the expense 
of their critics. I can hear them say: ‘When ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to 
be wise.’ , 

“Some time ago a reader, in writing to the Chat, mentioned, among other 
things, that Christopher B. Booth’s characters were wonders ‘on paper.’ If 
he only knew how real those characters are! Not many writers of fiction get as 
near to the truth. 

“When Christopher B. Booth first drew the character of Amos Clackworthy 
I thought he was too real, for he described the physical appearance and gave 
the residence address of The Kid almost too true to life. I have known The 
Kid since he was a boy. He started as a cheap grifter and developed into a 
master confidence man. 

“What would be the psychological effect on your readers if they knew 
that Mr. Booth’s stories, for the most part, are taken from real life, some being 
actual happenings, and others merely elaborations of confidence games? Mr. 
Booth draws upon his imagination, of course, and he has some vision, too. | 
miss the special articles by Charles Kingston and Joseph Gollomb. But to me 
those articles were ‘shop talk;’ the fact concerning some of them I personally 
knew to be true. 

“If anybody thinks they can edit a Detective Story MAGAZINE, the better 
to suit the desires of the majority, or more satisfactorily, than the present editor, 
let ’im try it! Yours truly, Tuomas O'BRIEN.” 


Mr. O’Brien, we thank you. Our hat is off, and we trust same will not be 
too small when we replace it upon our shining pate. 


Here is a “hand”—hands— for old Doctor Poate. Not that he’s really old, 
for he isn’t. Also there is a suggestion. How about this idea, learned M. D.? 
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“Dear Eprtor: Am always interested in Ernest M. Poate’s stories, and, 
after reading the one in the April oth issue, it struck me it would be a good 
idea to have him ‘sick’ Doctor Bentiron on to Doctor Gorham and see what re- 
sults from the mix-up. Best wishes. R. M. Petty. 

“No. 3331 O Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.” 

“Dear Epitor: In a recent issue you printed a letter from F..G. Martin. 
You called him ‘Brother’ Martin, but I’m going to take the privilege of calling 
him—or her—‘Sister’ Martin. Her letter all the way through sounded just | 
seventeen-vear-old schoolgirl. Se took the liberty to give Doctor Poate and 

Headquarters Chat a healthy razz, and, also, though she didn’t know it, she 
messed my fur up quite a bit. She claims that Doctor Poate’s character, Doc- 
tor bentiron, is impossible because he gets careless with cigarettes, and becau 
his etiquette is punk. Some reasons! My own etiquette is way below par, and, 
from what I’ve seen in this fair world, I’ve got plenty of company. If Mise 
Martin is a fiend for etiquette I think she must be a new, prize-specimen kind 


ike a 


strong for Doctor Poate, and I'll stick to him till my last drop of ink. 
for the Headquarters Chat, the great mind in back of that does get 
kind of woozey sometimes, but as a whole it’s pretty fair. Kind of me to say 
that, was it not, Mr. Editor? Well, do mea favor. Print this. I want to bring 
Miss Martin back to earth. Roy pe Iano. 
“Wilmington, Delaware.” 


“Dear Eprror: What do you mean by publishing a story like ‘On 
Green,’ and then making us wait three weeks to finish it? Wish, by 
you would make that the limit for all your serials. I gave away an 
your magazine to a lady some time ago, containing the story ‘Thubway Tham 
Getth Bail.’ She told me afterward that, after reading that story, she laughed 
for a week every time the thought of Tham robbing people, with a police officer 
at his elbow, came into her head. 
“J feel very sorry for those critics who knock your magazine. Why 
id it? [ am one of those ‘poor, misguided’ ones who like the Dox 
tories. 

1, I will close now, hoping your magazine will always be as fine 
present, and that you will always be able to secure as good writers as 
on your staff now. Your well-wisher, R, J. ALEXANDER 

Angeles, California.” 


a “kind of woozey,” I crave some company— 
it, vou know. 3 ictim is Maxwell Smith. Hark: 


Epitor: I have been a subscriber to the Detective Story Maca 
three years, and [ still like it very much. But I think the story, ‘Sub- 
vidence,’ by Maxwell Smith, is the worst I have read in a long 

MeCulley w the cake. His Thunderbolt, Black Star, 
Tham stories beat them all, with the exception of The Gra 
lerman Landon, and the Clackworthy yarns, by Christopher 
Tvler’s railroad stories are creat: | think I could read th 
* and never get t 

e are many others wit! | stories, but not 


named. Thanking you for the space, I am, yours 


saic, New Jersey. 





if you are an employer and desire to place your employees In the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out Into the wortd to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or If you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, In care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
tharge 

All communications will be held in strict confidence When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed 

Every care will be taken tc return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


DrrepLres.—Character is the sum total of all that we are and have been. It 
comprises all that the personality expresses, and it is colored deeply by all that 
is imphed in our surface knowledge of our subconscious selves. There's a “com- 
prehensive statement of what character is,’ Deedles, and much good may it do 
you! But you won't understand it. Not even though it is one of the plainest 
and simplest statements that can be made about this difficult subject. And hereby 
hangs a point of deduction of your own character, which is your tendency to 


waste your time and thought on things to which you are not yet adjusted. Why 
pend money and time on “science”? when you can’t spell, Deedles? Why send 

this lengthy letter, full of big words which you use in an incorrect way, and 
a lot of talk about subjects of which you haven't the slightest grasp? ‘Take a 
textbook on grammar in one hand, and an account book in the other, and see 
if you can’t teach yourself to write good [English and to keep your ordinary 


financial affairs in order. When you've done that, then pass on, if you choose, 
as to the whys and wherefores of the universe, but until you can guide and con- 
trol Deedles, don’t try to meddle in the affairs of other people! Sorry. Hope 
you aren't too utterly offended. Nevertheless, you asked for ‘“‘straight goods,” 
: you put it, and there you have it! 

S. N.—People with good intentions are certainly better than people with 
bad ones, but intentions do not constitute good coin of the realm so far as our 
passage through this very practical world is concerned. Hence your good in- 
tentions are, as it were, like promissory notes which you have to take up in order 
to give them value. Your will power is a sick thing, S. S. N., and your spine 
is a wishbone. I don’t wonder that you can’t keep the positions you get. I'll 
bet that when you do anything vou forget, while you are right in the middle of 
it, what you were supposed to do next. [Eh Why, of course! Now I'll tell 
you what you do, You stop thinking about how good your intentions are, and 
halfway as good. If you do 


see whether you can't make your actions at least 
you will be really on the road to success. 


KRAUKARER.—I wonder why so many persons of late are troubled by the 
thought that they are not “pure blooded,” as you put it? The fact that you 
have a mixture of many races will do little except to sharpen your wits. It may 
give you rather a complicated temperament with which to deal, but, as it will 
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give you, also, the ability to understand such a temperament, J don’t see that that 
isa worry. A number of persons have made the same statement to me in the 
last year, as to the unfortunateness of their various nationalities. As a rule the 
handwriting of such persons shows great talent and many possibilities, and yours 
is no exception to the rule, so you ought to be at peace. You really possess 


literary talent, and I recommend you to consider that career most seriously. 


M. K.—Sorry, M. K., but T couldn't imagine any writing which could show 
less musical or literary ability, 


Paar se me 


But, I'll have to qualify that 
what you mean. I[ mean that you 
music, and you haven't the kind 
great pertormer, and you are not 
long to the type which is deeply appr 
very successful in dealing with 
make a good, thorough, and d 
ubeditor. You | 
” You have a keen 
are lines of grea 
ould give yourself 


ost “ 1 
orderly, and 


RTLE.—No, I don't 
urally foolish. No, 
ne.” But I do tl 
youl elf 
blue spect 
try to remember 
no woman needs to 
women that those « 
his dawn can hardly 
my dear, and I strong] a 
to set your face resolutely to be 
an. No, I don’t mean that you 
I don’t see that matrimony and independenc 
vided that a woman has a right attitude toward 
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husband should regard it. But, whether you marry or not, let your mind be 
active and let your ability to prove your use in the world be unquestioned. 


Myrtie, Louisiana—My dear, I really don’t know how to deal with a girl 
like you. There seems to be almost nothing to which to appeal. Instead of 
thinking it “wonderful” that you have these twenty “lovers,” all of whose letters 
you send me, [ think it dreadful! Any girl who allows twenty men to write her 
such ardent love letters as these, and then sends those letters, entire, to me, js 
so devoid of fine feeling and seli-respect that she is indeed to be pitied. I don't 
de spise you, my dear, but I pity you from the bottom of my heart. You are 
sadly mistaking woman’s sphere in life when you say that you are proud of the 
fact that at twenty-one you are said to have wrecked a hundred male hearts, 
However, Myrtle, I honestly doubt those hundred. At least half of these boys 
whose letters you send me are poking fun at you, and you have been so blinded 
by your conceit that vou have failed to see this. Five of the other ten 
are ignorant chaps, and I shouldn’t be at all surprised if the bait that draws 
them is your good father’s money and not yourself. The other five are rather 
foolish young men who would probably make love to any girl with a vestige 
of good looks. The one wan in the outfit is F. F. C., who writes you so sorrow- 
fully and with such an undertone to what he actually says that I suspect him 
of really having his heart broken—not by your silly attractions, but by the fact 
that he has fallen in love with a silly and shallow girl. Now then, Myrtle, prove 
the stuff that is in you. Sit right down and write me a scorching letter, then 
give yourself to the work of showing that you are a good girl, a loving one, and 
that F. F. C. is the man you really love. Smash your looking-glass and forget 
that you possess such a thing as a powder puff and try to love your father and 
to talk sense to your friends; and more power to your elbow, mavourneen! 


Cras. T. G—You have such a pleasant and interesting “hand” that I am 
going to use it for an illustration here. 


‘ UUs (etttte, 
Bb tttut tu &, 


Marty y Mewttr, 


“e 


Take that lightly curved and bowlike “t’? bar. That shows an ardent and 
impetuous nature, which has conquered many of its wrong impulses, stead- 
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fastly cultivated its good ones, and has eliminated conscious selfishness and vanity. 
The wide spaces between your words show your capacity for clear, accurate 
thought, not narrow in range or application; and the formation of your small 
htward swing of your writing, shows your capacity 
Pretty fine traits, Chas. T. G., 
is that concen- 


rether with the rig 

for feeling true affection and real friendliness. 

both mentally and by way of character. Mentally the criticism 

reness needs to be added to the clarity of your thought if you are to achieve 
really unusual professional success. 


letters, tos 


trativ 
E s seats Vit ee ey oe 
re you are trying head for 


Your writing shows me that your present state is due to some 
You are not losing your grip, in a mental 
weaknesses. What you 
stem is in a bad 


not a doubt about 1 
are not really inefficient or falling into any 
need is a few weeks out of doors. Your nervous 
and you will only make things worse by fretting and worrying and won 
I tl lhe more you worry the more will be the 


probably 
the matter 
my advice. 
stay there i 
keenly acute mind you will make a splendid rebound, 
!l your worries were as [ have 


work vou will find that all your 


camp in the early part of the 
can. With your naturally 


1, and I am sure that when 


» go to a 


as you possibly 


u do return to you 


|—physical 


You are too s] too self-conscious ) 
of thing is real Lp of vanity, ha das it is to believe. Unless 
constantly thinking vbout lf, don’t you see, you would not be 
imacine that you “are not liked.’ You wouldn’ 

] 


of self—you ws no 
: Co * 11 
eing friendly and 


vours¢ 


anything about 

atured, and refusii 
tremendously in the 
look at whether 
yl find 


concern infide 


poor if 
rf the male SCX, it 
of the burden 


when wore 
it they’d bette: 1 ir minds to assume some 
frequently 


{ ver 


ne of those 
] rtner. Ihink it over, 


rne by our brother man, sister 





HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XL—The Capital I (Continued) 


ERY unusual formations of the capital I invariably show some definite 
development of individuality, 


When the letter is extraordinarily eccentric the writing will, nine 
times out of ten, be eccentric, too. The tenth time the I will not be supported 
in its outlandishness by the other capitals, and that is the time when the char- 
the user of the eccentric 
capital I which is out of tuna,with its fellows may be a budding geniu 
very clever faker—which will be a fine point to decide, even for an ¢ 


practitioner, 


acter student must exercise all of his powers; for 


If the decision is for clever faking the writing in general will have 
sliding appearance which is so often seen in the too diplomati 
decision is to be for budding genius there will be occasional, ¢ 
capital formations, and the tendency will be for the small letters to be lat 
rather uncouth instead of too suave, as in the other type 
A capital I which is made like the printed letter may be read in two ways, 
too. If found in immature writing, with large, sprawling small letters, it is a 
bit of affectation—harmless indication of the imitative tendency of youth—and 
will soon pass away. This formation is also associated with a printed formation 
of the capital M of a similar character, the indications of which are the same. 


jaw , wiht Thanks. 


If the printed 1 really means what it purports—intense love of 1 


form, great spiritual perception, and rare artistic intuitions, all the other 
tals will show themselves as belonging, more or less, to the same type, 
the small letters will be compact, neat, exact, and beautiful. 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether or 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality if you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: porsonal address, city, and State. Uniess accom: 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column. 


Concerning the Purchase of Stolen Bonds 
URING this past year there has been an epidemic of bond stealing. | 
have answered by letter a great many inquiries as to the rights involved 
in the purchase of stolen bonds, and will now present a brief outline of 
the law concerning the matter, with reference to some recent decisions handed 
down concerning it. 
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The case of Pratt vs. Higginson, in Massachusetts, is authority for the 
proposition that bonds having a legal inception and payable to bearer, or are 
blank as to the payee, or are payable to order and indorsed in blank, are nego- 
tiable paper; and that the purchaser of such bonds, although they have been 
stolen, acquires a good title thereto, as against the true owner, providing he 
purchased in good faith and for a valuable consideration. 

The good faith required of the purchaser of stolen bonds may be defined 
as the absence of bad faith. Actual bad faith, or previous bad record of the 
purchaser, must be shown. Thus it would be difficult for a man, who had been 
under police suspicion as a shady character in financial circles, to prove his good 
faith in buying stolen bonds. 

In two cases I was able to advise those who made inquiries of me about 
bonds, stolen from them and found to have been purchased from the thieves by 
men of doubtful business standing, that the poimt from which to attack the good 
faith of the purchase was the character and moral standing of the purchasers. 

On the other hand men of standing and good reputation need not fear to 
purchase bonds, because of their fear that they may unwittingly purchase those 
which have been stolen. The purchaser will be protected by the law, unless 
the circumstances are such that the inference can be fairly and legitimately drawn 
that the purchase was made with notice of the seller’s defective title. 

It is not necessary for a purchaser to make an inquiry, of the person offer- 
ing bon sale, as to his rights thereto, nor need he take any special pre- 
cautionary measures, The failure to do so will not open him to the charge of 
negligence. However, any one purchasing bonds from a person known to be 
of bad moral character or to be known as of unsound business principles, could 
expect nothing save that his purchase would be most sharply investigated. 
~ The title to the interest coupons of United States bonds, payable to the 
bearer, passes by delivery “subject to the same rules as bank bills or other nego- 


instruments payable in money to the bearer.” 

Ruy tl of] he eT f votiable securitie ayable to bearer - a7 
but, though the owner « negotiable securities payabl » bearer or in- 
lorsed in blank, stolen and sold by a thief, cannot recover the same from a 
hona-fide purchaser for value, he may “pursue the proceeds of the sale, in the 
f the thief or his assignee with notice, through whatever changes the 
, 


0 
proceeds may have gone, so long as the proceeds or the substitute therefor can 
be distinguished or identified, and may have the same subjected by a court of 
equity to a lien or trust in his favor.” 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


is impossible for you to wait for M Scott to touch upon the work in which you are especially interested, in ene 

les, send a stamped, addrossed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your edueation is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
an give to your apprenticeship, He will write you a personal lette und tell you what you wish to know 


Breeding Dogs for Profit 


N authority has stated recently that there is one prime requisite fo 
A man or woman who would breed dogs to sell, and that is patience 
[he man who has a thousand dollars and wants to make it into five 
In one year had far better turn t ne strictly commercial line of work. Not 


that making a big income is an impossibility with dogs, but it is not quickly done. 
\s a side line, however, in any household where there is a regular income, 
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I know of nothing more profitable or so attractive. Let us suppose that a house- 
hold has such an income and a thousand dollars which it wishes to invest. The 
most economical way to proceed is to buy a good female, little more than a pup, 
and wait for her to be two years old before she is yoyng The mate should 
not be bought unless a trifle over a thousand dollars is to lie idle for some time, 
for a good dog will cost heavily, and such a dog can be hired for a fairly mod- 
erate fee. However, if immediate returns on the money invested are not needed, 
it is a far-sighted policy to buy the dog as well as the female, as the strain can 
then be kept, and is good for advertising purposes, 

The first batch of puppies, if sold when eight weeks or three months old, 
ill seldom bring a large sum, matter what the breed; but pups kept until a 
year old, petted and gentled and house-broken, and then offered for sale, will 
bring a large return. However, counting in the two years for a pup—the 
mother—to mature, and a year for the first batch of pups, it will be seen that 
the turnover is not swift. But after this period the returns on even one pair, 
or on several females—which can be very cheaply secured by retaining good 
ones from a litter—would be great, and a really large income would, in the 
course of time, accrue. 

What that income might be, what dogs of different breeds cost and sell 
for, it would be perfectly futile to state, for the reason that prices fluctuate 
from year to year, styles in dogs change, and the demand for dogs as a whole 
is not stationary. 

A few instances may throw some light, though, on the possibilities, A 
woman on Long Island, who invested fifteen hundred dollars in a pair of 
Pekingese five years ago, is now making, she assures me, fifteen thousand dol- 
lars over and above all expenses. But hers is an exceptional case. She was a 
superb judge of “Pekes” before she bought her first pair, and she succeeded 
in getting perhaps the best bargain ever made on two of the highest-class animals 
of that breed. 

On the other hand, a young invalid girl in Ohio invested sixty dollars in 
a high-class female Boston bull, hired a famous Boston for breeding purposes, 
and sold four puppies at the end of two years for fifty dollars each. She kept 
the fifth and very fine female, bred both, and sold three of the half-grown dogs, 
house-broken, for two hundred dollars. Again she kept a female, and now she 
has a fourth female which is only five months old. This girl never had much 
money over the original investment to spare, but by using care and caution she 
is now actually making her own living; and this despite the fact that she has 
to lie down every hour or so. 

The authority quoted above has made a specialty of collies and sing 
praises as money-makers, but other dealers claim that the Boston bull pays 
since these dogs are small, but not full of capricious appetites, like Pekingese 
and other toy breeds; also because they require very little personal care, an 
occasional bath with an invigorating brushing being about all that’s necessary. 
In addition to this I may add my own testimony that all dealers agree that 
the Boston is again coming strongly into favor, having suffered a temporary 
eclipse, after the tremendous ovation with which it was first received. 

The Boston bull is a hardy little cha; is reputation for being diffi 
to raise is due to the fa hat, because he does seem very hardy, he receives, 
of all the “show” dogs, ‘eo ; care and attention. The Boston suffers if exposed 
too long to the cold. Therefore, in northern latitudes, he should have a coat for 
very severe days. He takes a cold easily if left to sleep in drafty places, and 
will get rheumatism if his feet are wet and cold too long. o needs at least 
two moderate-sized meals a day, instead of the one big meal which is the re 
dog custom, and, as his teeth are not adapted for tearing, his meat should be 
cut for him, 
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In puppyhood he is inclined to occasional attacks of skin trouble, which a 
litle good mange cure and a pill will usually dispose of. This dog, like the 
collie, is extraordinarily sensitive to affection and will not thrive in a cold or 
indifferent atmosphere. For this reason raising Boston bulls in commercial ken- 
nels is usually a failure. 


So 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


T has occurred to me that one of the best ways of answering the numerous 
| requests that come to me for information on how ciphers are solved, would 
be to solve a few ciphers here along with you, at least part way. Because 
of the large number of variations which the two great classes of ciphers—substitu 
tion and transposition—use, it would be impossible to cover the entire ground, even 
f we were to spend the time allotted us each week under the lamp from now 
riel blows his horn; so a think that, because you might see just how 
ety of one class of cipher is solved, you know all there is to know about 
ciphers. The greatest help you can hope to get—and this really is a 
Ip—is to be shown methods of tackling ciphers, so that, when you go at 
irself, you may be able to solve it by adding just a flavor of ingenuity to 
already know of method. 
cipher we shall consider this week was compiled by a reader who very 
Bergan his name to be withheld. However, here goes: 
1 p23w iqub xnqocwvp3zf9 4qu2pvou ubg Ipu7xfgo rss23p7qa eq ubv 
WOU2XI wn ouspk yrall7q2 3pw wvocp4qa u5 uvou ub2 yvp7uo 5m ub9 Psat 
fo2w 4q ubco fyvuugp ivf f k86 sfzrov 3wh4o02 yg lu k56p xnghvq72qx9 ibru 7 
xhv orew bvyp2cq. 

We see at first glance that the cipher is one of the substitution class. Having 
letern ined the cipher’s class we next proceed to get what I call the cipher’s 
story To be more specific, we next go over the whole cipher carefully 
ke a note of how many times each of the letters and figures that com- 
are used. This we do with substitution ciphers so that we shall be able 
pply our table of frequency of single letters—usually our first starting point. 
Then we note the pairs of letters and figures that are used in the cipher, so that 
hter we may apply our table of frequency of pairs. Next we examine the cipher 
to see if there are any three-letter groups used more than once; if so, we make 
a note which letters they are, and how often the group is repeated. Next 
nd last we > make two lists which will show how often each letter or figure has 
been oe the initial and final letters of words—if, as in the cipher above, 
rds are indicated by proper spacing. 

Now we get out our frequency tables, which will show the relative fre 

with which each letter of the alphabet, in ordinary writing, is used; not 
ingle letters, but as pairs, three-letter groups, initials, and finals. These 
ave appeared in back issues; I'll be glad to let you know about them if 
me a line. After attempting to make the letters or figures in your 
history compatible with these frequency tables, you should be able to 
to” a sufficient number of text letters to allow you to start the actual 
of the ciphe r. 
this point you try to guess words; but, let me caution you, it’s a mis- 
spend too much time at this. Far better to dig in; you gain time in 
run. At this point in your solution you also call to mind such facts 
I:nglish language as, there are only two letters, A and I, that are used 


va 
i 
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as separate words; the word “the” is probably used more often than any other 
word in the language, and so on. They all help. 

Now, go to it and see if you can solve the cipher above. But wait. Just 
one thing more before I finish. You will find that there are twenty-nine differ- 
ent characters used in the above cipher; as there are but twenty-six letters in 
the alphabet, from which the original text was written, the indication is that 
there is more than one substitute for some of the text letters. Now—you're off! 


The way to solve last week’s problem is to add the first figure of the first 
section, 19, to the first figure of the second section, 28; the second figure of 
the first section, 6, to the second figure of the second section, 8, and each figu 
in the first section that follows to the corresponding figure in the second section. 
After this addition, eliminate every figure among your totals that is above 26. 
They are “extra characters.” The remaining figures designate letters in the 
alphabet, as 1 for A, 2 for B, 3 for C, and so on. Substitute letters for these 
remaining figures, and the answer will be apparent. It is: “Nuggets in bag 
under third brick second row before fireplace of cabin.” 





COUNTRY STORES STOCKED WITH LOOT 


URING the recent trial in Macon, Georgia, of fifty-four express company 
employees, details of a widespread system by which express cars were 
looted and the stolen goods sold, were exposed. According to those of the ac- 
cused men who turned State’s evidence, country stores just starting business 
were stocked with articles taken from express cars. It customary f 


ad Lt 


prospective purchaser to tell a crooked express messenger the kind of article 


wanted, Then the messenger woul e and take 
os , 


out those filling the customer’s requirements. Eggs, pigs, clothing, and food- 


examine the boxes in his « re 

tuffs of all varieties were stolen and sold, often at less than half their 
Before a newcomer could be admitted to the confidence of 

‘rooks it was required that one of the express messengers 

“Will he ride?” was the term used in asking about the reliability « 

onfederate. If the member of the ring who introduced the 


‘He’s all right,” the band would agree to do business with hi 


I:stimates place the loss the express companies have sutieres 
‘ry as more than one million dolla 


eo 
SS 


ROBBERS SURPRISED BY MOUNTED POLICEMAN 
Two holdup men were capture lina pectar ular manner recently by mounted 
policeman Harry Broste, of the New York police department. With two 
confederates these men had entered a jewelry store and had shot the propr 
when the latter resisted their attempts to rob him Chea, alarmed at 
had done, they ran from the store and walked away rapidly, two 
direction and two in another \ pedestrian who saw the men run 
shop hurried to the niounted policeman and told him of their suspiciou 
Meanwhile two of the robbers, after throwing their overcoats at 
into an ash can, had doubled on their tracks and were approaching 
man. Broste waited until they were very near to him, then, with a 
from his horse, he landed upon their backs and knocked them 
hort tussle they were subdued and placed under arrest. ‘The 
the jewelry shop was not injured seriously, 





This department, conducted In duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
free of chargo to our readers. Its purpose Is to ald them in getting in touch with 
pereens | et wien & they have lost track. 


it will be better to use your name in the notice, we wil print your request 

“pling” if you prefer. in sending “bling” FS, you must, of course, glve us your right name and address, so that we 
tan forward promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
nsuitable. 
: a it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons V ure not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.’ 
tt would be w also, to notify us of any change in your address 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were In a similar 
sition 
8 WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,’’ 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 
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OOSTER, BEN M.—Company I, 132nd Infantry, Thirty- 
thirty Division. Any one who knows him please write to 
Cc, H. Jasper, Shell Rock, Box 29, Iowa 


WELOON, FRANK.--I was adopted in 1884 by Henry 
Masson, of Detroit, Michigan, and would like to find my 
rother, who is now about forty-two years old He ig 
robably somewhere in Canada M Minnie Sugden, 
care of this magazine 
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KENNETH.—I was born in November, 1899, in Cincin- MICKELSON, MAX.—He is twenty years 
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ADAMS, MRS. JAMES.—Vic, please write to me at 
mother’s. I am sorry for what I did.—Chief. 


DOLAN, AGNES.—I was bern in New York City and 





was placed in the New York Foundling Home when I was 
about two years old. Some months after I was adopted 
and was sent to West Hend, lowa. I am new eighteen 
years old and am married I would be glad to and my 
mother, or any of my relatives, and will be most grateful 
to any one whe can help me in my search for my parents. 
Agnes Dolan, care of this magazine 

FENNEY, MRS. LAURA.—She left her bome on July 
6, 1916, with her child, Anna, who is now seven years old. 


her father’s heme in 
can help to find these 
ng to Charles D. Fen- 
w York 


last heard of they were in 
New Brighton Any one who 
will do a great favor by writir 
Kingston, Ne 














ney, 23 Liberty Street, 

THOMPSON, SAMUEL ARMSTRONG.—He was 
heard of in 1917, when he was in Colorado. He is seventy 
two years information as to his present where- 
abouts will utly appreciated by his sister, Mrs. B. D. 
Galloway, BR. D. 6, Box 10, Quaker City, Ohio. 

LOGSDON, SHERMAN A.—He was last heard from tin 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1914 or 1915. His ey John would 
like to hear from him, or from any one ho kr 
he is at this time. John J. Logsdon, 1025 Luden 
V, esville, Ohle, 





ny F, 


Balti- 


PURNELL, ag vag 9 He was a private in Compa 












115th Regiment, and was discharged in 
more, wh he heard of An old budd who 
has ng # to tell him, would ittce to 
hear fror im s if he sees this that ! will writ 
H. J. B., care of this magazine. 

CARSON, JAMES, sometimes called JERRY. Please 
write to your mother fatuer. They are very apxieu 
to kn where 1 ar nd are worrying about u. 
Mrs. J. T. Carson, « are of th is magazine. 

pr pa ee’ MABEL. She was married in 1894 
to Was seventeen years old 
They part Y when 7 ir son Was seven months old 
He wants to know his 1 will be grateful for 
ny ou f her It is it that she remarried and 

livir somewhere in Lo na Please 5s r 






her to Mrs. M. Bowman Ree 


California. 





mation about 
343, Dinuba, 









































REINSTEDLER, WILL.—H be St. Lou Mi 
nd has not been heard ’ 191 His s 
will ¢ tly appr ike 4, formation that ll help tf 
to find him, and will be lad to bear from any one who 
) hi dd Mr Joe Ridin Box 166, nset 
Ar 
i “Ski.” He is fori 

r sir and ey For ! 
y National Park, and the 
} a letter he wrote from 
A ember, 1918 Any toforma 
ti will be gl recelvoc 
1 Keckler Street 

an Diego, (¢ 

HIRONS, MRS. DOMINICK, formerly of Hepkins t 
Cincinnati, Ohis. An old friend would like to hear m 
fer st l not f her, and hopes she will write. 
M. M a this 4 

BEST, JOHN W.-—He wa 1880, and 
would | about sixty-five was a minor 
t 1 in Celoradc Au i heard from 
him forty would 43 information 
that w dh ud hin W. Tayler, 57 East Spring- 
field reet, 18, Massachusetts. 

HILL , Orie She r a soldier named Ortega in 
Fort &S OW} ma, 1 ist 2 61s She has red 
! ts ¢ n 
Ar do xas, and Grand |! ne if 3 
t t auked to write to alph, care ef this mag 

DAVIS ROBERT He had four suantets Jessie, Ire 
N ‘ i a B t y i Fairmont We 
Virginia went there to Ohio a friend, who ha 
lost all of thes uld be glad of any news of the 
far I Db », 106 Alta Vista / Fairmont 
W \ 

PEARY, ALICE.—She lived at ne time in Ma 
‘ rgia, and two year ago wa n Memphis rer € 
A f her will be gratefully reveived F I 
A St. Emanuel Street, Mobi Alabama 

COUSINS, HAROLD le at to work on a f 
K Nevada, abot f ra a He ubout t y 

id had aunt and ousin «i 
‘ Any one | ‘ g his idress will do a favor 
by it to Isaac T, Baker, care of this maga t 
ERVIN, HENRY He was last seen in Junction Cit 
a 1920 He ig five feet ten inche all 
twenty ‘ vith blue eyea and brown hair I 
he se is asked to write to his mother at once. 





ure Of this magazine 





Missing Department 


MACH, Scenee oe KE —Hoe has been missing 


his hom 


was in Brooklyn when last hear 


e since 3. 









of. His father yo int since he left. and his mother 
very lonely. Any news of her son will be thankfully re. 
ceived. Mrs. Annie Mach, 20 Chase Street, Methuen, 
Massachusetts. 

WELDER, JACK.-—He is about five feet nine inches tall, 
thirty-four years old, with brown eyes and hair, and wis 
in the army at Hampton Roads and at Ne 
Island Any one knowing his address will d 
sending it to Mrs. Eva Smith, 1839 East Ty 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRINCE, PHILIP SHERIDAN.—Ho is twenty- 














ight 




















old, six feet tall, with blue eyes and dark-brown curly haig, 
He was last honed of in Great Falls, Montana, over five 
years Ago. Hie may have been in the war, but ft hag 
impossible to ge ws of him th rough the War De- 
a rtment or the Red Cros H i 
Toatiear and all the family are 
Philip should gee this he is ask 
possible to his sister, Ada Prince Papescu, RK. F. D. No. 1, 
Montague, Montana. 
GOGA, FRED.—There is an important letter at this 
office for you. Please let us hear ym you at once. 
BEHAN, W. X.—He was born in Te and is thirty. 
two years okd He was on the U. 8S. S New Mexico” ig 
»bruat 1920. His fr 1 of Santa ld like to 
hear from him. E, A., care of this magazin 
TROY, ARTHUR.—Please let me know 
angry and am very anxieus to sce 
Write to me in care of this 
ABBOTTS, ALBERT.—He is twenty-nine y ars old, five 
feet six inches tall, welghs one hundred 3 
and has black hair and y i 
left a wife and twe childre 
zg information about 





BF fg 3 











am E. Burton, 
igeport, Connectict 








SSIE, L. S.—Please write to your old pal at old 
Am anxious to hear from you.—Bi M. 
mic HOLAS.—He ur 
is family LUved Whe 
i! th First Battalion 
ris a and was 


He deserted and 
He joined 
Ar V 
































t ou Ju 
i the 
U. 8 ] v n the 
12a To erseus, t no er tion has 
een tained, H father anxious to know at has 
ame his i will be deeply grateful to any ene 
> | him Over Thore tell what has 
ape 1 to him James I I A a f maga- 
sine 
WETZ, ROSE, or MRS. THOMAS R. ADAIR, please 
ite to your old pal Grace, who ha nething important 
, stl u Vises Orace len | ( iler Ho- 
3 \ California 
L, Fad F. Come home as sOom as you ca Not so about 
I 3 Uv. K Mother wy. A. t 
HEDD Rego. THOMAS His h is 
Mora nd who was in a hospital 
" ! : from him at Angers 
“ . t i} ma- 
a t Lad y hi l Mar- 
t, M i * 
ELAM. MRS. ELIZA.—It was it ved 
» Fort W 1 Ww © she ja rs ago. 
Her e ‘ | Shan ©, wr r y 
) ! ret 1 wc vith x wD 
e } 3 st ' i i 
w shen Any informa will be 
ated M Met 1 Wint ite 20 Sout Grant A ue, 
Columbu Ihio. 
DIXON, GEORGE, or DICKERSON.—He was a colored 
itenant tat i t ¢ a he n° 
i after rvit i 1 } n 
Kast ih i is a 1 t rt 
tuba Spru Street, Lexington, K 
“ OLEY, at R.—He was last x ie ago 
‘ where he wa { rall- 
ed r ia now forty ( black 
hair and s wife is v yus 
find he Mrs. Leona D 133 et 
Fresno, Calif 
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to perfect 
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“We Pay Him $100 a Week!” 


pretty 
Jim? 


young for the manager's desk, 

He is, too, according to the stand- 
1 1 used to go by. But it’s the day of 
I honestly believe his de 
s in better hands today than at any time 
been in 


In big jobs. 


business. 


1 six months ago that we needed a new 


\t that time Gordon there was one of 
st men in the office and was pegging 
But when I started checking 
here I found he was handling that job 
yn. 


small job. 


him into the office one day and started 
n out. 
more 


What do you suppose I discov- 
than two years he had been study- 
ie International Correspondence Schools 

Prepared his lessons in the evening 

noon hour. 


n talking for nearly three hours and I 
in actual knowledge and training Gor- 
irs ahead of any man in the othce. 
We pay him $100 a 
it’s the best investment 


ve him the job. 
I nave an idea 
ver made.” 

you stand when your employer checks 
men for promotion? Is there any reason 
ld select you? 

elf these 


questions fairly. You must 
if you expect advancement and more 
now, more than ever, the big jobs are 


n with special training. 

et the training you need rigkt at home 
For thirty years the International 

nee Schools have been helping men out 

rudgery into work they like — helping 

advancement, to have happy, prosper- 

to know the joy 


of getting ahead in 


More than two million have 
taken the up-road in just this way. More than 
130,000 are now turning their spare time profit. 
Hundreds are starting daily. 


business and in life. 


It’s the day of young men in big jobs—and you'll 
never be a day younger. Can you afford to let 
another priceless hour pass without at least finding 
out what the I. C. S. can do for you? 

The way is easy. Without cost, without obligat- 
ing yourself in any way, mark and mail this coupon, 


oes es eee TEAR OUT HERE come gees eee ee 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3011-C SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualily for the post- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I marth 





_] ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


a: lectric Lighting and Rwys. 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph E penees 
relephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
loolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN ORENG, 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
} Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
| Concrete Builder 

. Structural Engineer 

~ PLUMBING AND HEATING 
} Sheet Metal Worker 


O00} 


me 
oo 


CET ERS 










Write name and address here 


4 
< 














<K. 

}SAI { SMANSHIP 
JADVERTISING 

] Window Trimmer 

]) Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
) Railroad Positions 
JILLUSTRATING 
}) Cartooning 
] BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

) Private Secretary 

| Business Correspondent 
JBOOKKE EPER 
tenographer and Typist 
ert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 

) Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
}GOOD ENGLISH 
Common School Subjects 
) CIVIL SERVICE 

} Railway Mail Clerk 
_) AUTOMOBILES 
. Mathematics 








lextile Overseer or Supt. ) Navigation [) Spanish 
HEMIST ) AGRICULTURE Teacher 
LJ Pharmacy -oultry Kalslog Ranking 
Name . 
Present Busir Botnat 
Occupation Ad ire: ss. 
Street 
and No.___ 
City — . State_ 


Canadians may send thie coupe n to International 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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Send coupon with $1.00 for this Wonder Pure Aluminum Set. Extra heavy weight 99. ie 
ure aluminum, Absolutely guaranteed. Seamless, sanitary. easy toclean. made pee 
‘or 20 years. It will not flake, chip, peel or corrode—heats quickly ’ 
1 HH] »ie plates and bread pans are but 
like | y. S irect to you for 30 days trial on our 
to ay rful bargain is tosee and use this 
right away. Only $1.00 down- then $2.50 a month -total pr 
Tris Wonder Setconslste of:—11 Savert extra hi Wy penctes rice boiler ri ed edge; 
ra he —_ = at ied a ke t u 
D I " 
lator ‘ ot s welde 
percoiat . re heavy, | : 4 
S t ra Veawye butted and Bangs 
fimmed ig 3 t 
bread pan pd t ata of o . 
Order by No. A-l21, a d for this set today. 


ssueeeeee ss 
&. FISH FURNITURE CO., Dept, A.144 Chicago | Se "1 qd Co Money Back 
Er ‘ Wor f No. A-121 on 8 oe ‘ft 
. ‘ - mn Don’t miss out on this big bargain. Mt Not Satisfied 
Don’ ¢ put off sending for this Wonder Jay’s free trial in your owS 
ce ake ¥ f ) " 
wi rk a Dleasure. Sead this coupon eat a + I on 
bow TODAY 1 I 


eharges both way 


Post of L. FISH FURNITURE CO. 
, t Furnit Rug, Stove, Phonogragih, Department 4-144 
Watch and General Lic usebold Catalog, pu bos 





